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F eder al Judge Accused 
Of filsdemeanors 


Evidence All Carefully Sifted 
and Classified for Rapid Con- 
sideration, Chairman 
Graham Says. 


[Judiciar yotmpenchment Proceeding 


—House.] 
‘The impeachment case against United 
States Judge George W. English, of the 


Eastern District of Illinois, will be con- 
sidered for action in the House March 30. 

The report of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, which has been considering 
was presented to the 

on March 2 by Representative 
Graham (Rep.), Pa., chairman of the com- 
mittee. Sesides this report as a majority | 
report from the committee, two dissent- | 
ing reports fwere on the legislative ways. | 

The majority report makes five charges 
on which impeachment is to be based. Each 
charge concludes wth the allegation that 
Judge English was guilty of misbehavior 
and of misdemeanor. It recommended that | 
the resolution for impeachment, and the 
articles of impeachment be adopted by the 
House, and that they be presented to the ; 
Senate with a demand for conviction and | 
removal from office. | 

Senate to Sit As Court. | 

The procedure in impeachement 
is for the Senate, upon the demand of the 
House, to sit as a High Court of TImpeach- 
ment. In either House, impeachment is 
a matter of the highest privilege over other 
matters under consideration. 

The House was in Committee the 
Whole on the State of the Union in ger- 
eral debate on the legislative appropria- 
tion bill, when Chairman Graham entered 


the case for months, 





liouse 


cases 


of 


snp oe coregpeneninti in hfs “harm: 
Immediately the committee rose. The 


Speaker took the chair. Mr. Graham pre- 
sented the report. The reading of the 
report was dispensed with because of its 
voluminous nature, and there was con- 
siderable discussion as to how it should 
be printed in the Congressional Record. 
Mr. Tilson (Rep.), Connecticut, the majority 
leader, was opposed to its being printed 
in full in the record in big type as a waste 
of money, as the printed reports were 
available to all members. 

Mr. Graham stated he understood there 
were minority views to be presented from 
some members of his committee, and asked 
that they be permitted until the next morn- 
ing to file them, which was granted. 


Two Minority Reports Expected. 


Was understood by the House at the 
views were to be 


It 
time that these minority 
twofold as follows: 

(1) By Representatives Hickey (Rep.), In- 
diana: Bowling (Dem.), Alabama, and 
Weaver (Dem.), North and (2) 
Yates (Rep.), Illinois. 

“When do you expect 
highly privileged report,” 
Garrett (Dem.), Tennessee, 
leader, asked. 

“Tmmediately on the convening of 
Hilouse Tuesday,’ Mr. Graham replied 

‘That will be the order of the day, then?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Graham replied. ‘ 

‘That would be a convenient day for its 
consideration,” Representative Tilson inter- 
jected. 

“TF understood the 
would be some 
there will be some 
continued. 

“The minority 
to present their 


Carolina; 


to call up this 
Representative 
the minority 


the 


gentleman to say there 
minority views, so that 
debate?’ Mr. Garrett 


should have opportunity 
views, and we can take 
that, up Tuesday,” Mr. Graham said. 
+g Wesentative Connaily (Dem.), of Texas, 
suggested that as the committee had oc- 
cupied months on the work of the investi- 


gation and report it hardly gave time 
enough for consideration by members in 
the House by Tuesday. 


Evidence All Classified. 


Mr. Graham replied that the commitfee 
had carefully sifted all the evidence, had 
noted it under heads and subheads, so that 
he thought there was ample time and op- 
portunity for intelligent consideration, and 
familiarity with the matteer on the part 
of the members who read the report. 

The discussion then ended. 

The plan of the leaders, as taken up in 
conference, is that the Senate, immediatély 
after the adjournment gf Congress, shall 
proceed with the impeachment at an extra 
session of the Senate, under authority of a 
concurrent resolution, which to be 
drafted and reported from the _ House 
Judiciary Committee, in substance, that 
the Senate is empowered to proceed at an 
session. 

Procedure Set by Precedents. 

According to the precedents, the follow- 
ing is substantially the procedure in the 
trial of an impeachment: 

The Senate sits as ag High Court of Im- 
peachment. In the case of the impeach- 
ment of the President (which has_hap- 
pened only once) the Chief Justice of the 
United States presides the High 
Court. There has been parliamentary dis- 


» 


is 


extra 


over 
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Report on Property 
In Germany Asked 


Ambassador Schurman Investigat- 
ing Activities of Organization to 
Recover American Holdings. 
[Foreign Affairs—Currency—Investments.] 
The Secretary of State has instructed the 
American Ambassador in’Berlin to investi- 
gate and report the activities of the 
Schutzverband or similar organization in 
Germany looking toward the recovery 
from Americans and others of property 
bought during the period of depreciation 

of the mark. 

It was stated at the Department of State 
on March that ‘no other action had 
been taken, and that the only information 
that department had receivved had been 
through items in the press to the effect 
that a movement to recover’ property 
bought at depreciated values was under 
way in Germany. The report of the am- 
bassador has not been received. 

No comment was made on the report 
that a resolution had been introduced in 
the House of Representatives calling on 
the Secretary of State to inform Congress, 
“if not incompatible with the public inter- 
est, what action, if any, has been taken to 
protect the rights of American citizens so 
involved.” 


on 


26 


Senate Considers 
Plan for Italian 
Debt Settlement 


Senator Smoot Declares Pres- 
ent Proposal Will Not Be 
Basis for French 
Agreement. 


A full report of Senator Smoot's ad- 
dress presenting the Italian debt sct- 
tlement is printed on pages 10 and II 
of this issue. 

The began considera- 
tion of the proposed agreement for fund- 
ing the Italian war debt to the United 


Senate March 25 


States, in accordance with the terms agreedg 


to by the War 
cepted by the 
The Senate 


Debt Commission and ac- 


Committee on Finance re- 


ported the Italian debt funding bill favor- 
ably. December 15 but when opposition de- 
Veloped action was delayed until the World 
revision fmeasure and im- 
disposed 


Court, the tax 
portant appropriation bills were 


the 
3, 1879. 


House of Representatives. 


= 


Branches of the Government of the United States of America 





Post 





Endorses lowa 
Conference Plan 


| Of Farm Relief | 


John Tremble; Heed of Kansas 
Union. Tells Committee 
It Is Most Practical 
Method. 


Equalization Fee Plan 
Declared Acceptable 


Witness Objects to Curtailing 
Production, Holding That 
Excess Can Go to For- 
eign Markets. 


[House—Agriculture—Crops—Millers— 
Stockmen—Foodstuff Exports.] 


John Tromble, president of the Farmers’ 
Union of Kansas, and an executive of the 
National Farmers’ Union, appeared before 
the House Agricultural Committee on 
March 25 to endorse the farm relief pro- 
gram, evolved at the recent Des Moines 
corn belt conference, and now pending 
| before the committee in the shape of 
| bill submitted by. the joint legislative com- 
| 





a 
é 


mittee of the American Council of Agri- 
culture and the Corn Belt Committee. 


Before calling Mr. Tromble testify, 
the committee decided upon thegorder in 
which it will recommend several measures 
passage on March 31, 
place on the call for that 
day—Calendar Wednesday—to the Ketch- 
am bill conferring diplomatic status on 
foreign representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture and providing for the com- 
pilation of foreign market and farming 


to 


to the House for 
assigning first 


data by these attaches. 
Other Bills Considered. 
Other bills which the committee will 
press on that day include one sponsored 


by the Departnient of Agriculture expand- 
ing existing provisions for plant inspec- 
tion: bill amending certain technical 
sections of the packers and stockyards act; 
the so-called McNary-Woodruff bill to au- 
thorize appropriations to expended 
under the Weeks act the purchase of 
eut-over and denuded lands at \the heads 
of navigable. streams: and bill extena- 
ing the Clarke-McNary act to allow terri- 
tories of the United States the same right 
as the’individual States to co-operate with 


a 


be 
in 


a 


of. It is the announced plan of the Sen- | other States in the protection of forest 

ate leaders to take up the debt funding | lands. 

agreements with Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, The farmers’ plight in the midst of all 

Belgium, Latvia, and Rumania, aS soon | the present discussion by his friends in 

as the Italian proposal has been disposedof. | ana out of Congress over remedial 
On motion of Senator Smoot the House | measures, Mr. Tromble likened it to that of 

Resolution accepting the terms of the 


Italian debt settlement was substituted for 


the identical Senate resolution 
finished business before the Senate. 


Senator Smoot departed from his 


basis for a 
with France. 


settlement on similar 


Citing statistics showing the comparative 
England and the 


wealth of Italy, France, 


United States, the Senator said: “I want bide wel snopes a - core ® bushel, the 
Senators to keep that in mind. for I have price of bread still remained at 10 cents 
heard a number of Senator say that what- = See. 

ever settlement we make with Italy, France “We believe that this spread should be 


will demand. 


tween the two, and I want to 


ators now personally that no such settle- | 2d at the same time, the consumer will 
ment will ever be made with France as | be able to get his necessities at a lower 
has been made with Italy, notwithstanding | COSt.” 

that England has made a better settlement Analyzing the Des Moines program and 
with Italy than we ourselves have made | answering objections which have been 


and provided for 


now before the Senate.” 











as the un- 


pre- 
pared speech to declare that the proposed 
settlement with Italy will not be made the 
terms 


There is no comparison be- 
assure Sen- 


in the agreement that is 


the lad who drowned while his mates con- 


ferred on the river bank over the proper 
rescue methods. 
“We believe,” said Mr. Tromble. ‘‘that 


the farmer should control his own affairs. 
We don't like the idea of the farmer 
rendering the control 
Government bureau. 
when wheat sold for 
19 cents a loaf for 


sur- 
of his affairs to 
You will recall 
$3 a bushel, 
bread 


a 


you paid 
and that when 


reduced and that it can be reduced so that 
the farmer 


[Continued on Page 6.] 


es i  S 


that 


will get more for his products 


W ASHINGTON, FRIDAY. 
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Senate to Learn Cost 


M ARCH 26, 


Of the Wheeler Trial 


Resolution Adopted Calls for De- 
tailed Statement of All Expendi- 
tures in Prosecution of Charges. | 


(sutidlers~t awyers.] 
A detailed statement of 
in the prosecution of charges 
Wheeler (Dem.), Mont., 
trict of Columbia and in Montana is called 
from the Department Justice 


| 

| 

| 

all expenditures | 

| 

by a | 

resolution passed March 25 by the Senate. 
| 

2 

P \ 


Sen- 
Dis- 


against 


ator in the 


of 


for 
The vote for adoption was 61 to 13. 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh (Dem.), 
was the author of the 
originally contained an 
for information as to 
Department of Justice 
ing charges of perjury 
Hayes, one of the Government 
in the trial of Senator 


Mont., 
which 
request 
not the 


resolution 
additional 
whether or 
contemplates bring- 
George B. 
witnesses 


against 


Wheeler. 


o the resolution 
adopted, proposed by Senator King (Dem.), 
Utah and accepted by eSnator Walsh, pro- 


| 
| 
| 
amendment | 
vides that the report on expenditures need 


An 


not reveal the names of persons assigned 
to the Wheeler case. 


Hearings on All Coal 


Legislation in House 


To Begin March 30 


| 
Committee on, Interstate and | 
Foreign Commerce to Act 
On Bills Proposing 
Intervention in 


Strikes. 





(Mining—Coal—Anti-Strike Bills—House. ] 

The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on March 25 voted to 
take up all pending legislation at 
once. Hearings will March 30, 
and the committee report bill 
at an early date. 


coal 
be 
plans 


begun 
lo a 
50 bills affecting coal, 
President's authority 
before the commit- 
are 25 identical 
members of the New 
the coal shortage 
winter. 


Approximately 
coal strikes and the 
in such situations, 
tee. Included in 
bills introduced by 
York delegation 
was most serious 


are 


these 


when 
last 


The other bills present a great variety of 


legislation, but all hinge upon the author- 
ity of the President to intervene in coal 
strike crises. 

In addition tv the bills, the committee 
has beforee it the recommendations of the 
President for coal! legislation, a plan to 


give the 
act in coal strike 


Secretary of Labor authority 


emergencies, and the rec- 


to 


ommendations of the coal commission. 

Representative James S. Parker (Rep.). 
of Salem, N. Y.. chairman of the commit- 
tee, did not favor consideration of coal 
legislation last winter because, he said, .it 
would bring the settlement of the coal 
strike into his committee room. With 
that situation past. Representative Parke 
says he believes the time is opportune to 
consider such legislation. 


Anthracite lnports Increase. 
[Coal—Commerce—Mining. ] 


a A LLL 


coal 


Anthractie imports struck a new 
high level in February when they passed 
210,000 long tons, according to a _ state- | 
ment by the Mineral Division of the De- | 
partment of Commerce. This bring the | 
total of anthracite imports for the last six | 
months, beginning with September 1, up | 
to 672,000 tons, while imports during*Maréh | 
seem likely to push this past the 700,000 | 
mark. 
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Benefit to Society Would More 
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Stabilization of 
Price Levels 


Than Compensate for Cred- 
itor Losses. Savs 


Dr. Fisher. 





Declare Permanent 


x . : | 
Security to Be Aim | 
4 | 


Yale Economist Points Out Losses | 

From Inflation in His Tes- 

timony Before House | 

Committee. 

cqnnnyentteinningautesingin ! 
[Banks—Investments—Securities—Cur- 
rency—Manufacturers—Agriculture— 

Domestic Commerce. ] 


Stabilization of the price level, by its 


benefit to society, will more than compen- 
sate losses to certuin groups in the creditor 
Dr. of Yale Univer- 
told the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, March 25. The Committee 
considering legislation affecting redis- 
Federal Reserve Banks. 
Represenative Luce (Rep.), of Waltham. 
Mass., said that had lost of 
the purchasing of his savings dur- 
ing the last ten years and wanted to know 
what was economically unsound about his 
« 
desire to get it Hle said that the 
same thing had happened to the endow- 
ment fund of his alma mater and to the 
money held in trust by an insurance com- 
pany of which he was a 


class, Irving Fisher, 


sity, 


is 
counts by 
he one-third 


power 


back. 


director. 
greatest sympathy for the 
represent,” Dr. 


individualize. 


“T have the 
ereditor class which 
Fisher said, we 
There many factors must be 
considered. The group which repre- 
sent would be justified by a return to the 
price level of 1913, and the farmers would 
be satisfied with a return to the level of 
1920. We must find the center of gravity, 
however, and legislate for the future rather 
than the past. If I had the power to sta- 
bile 1 would select the average for the 
last four years fairest. The three 
prniciple groups to consider would be the 
Liberty Bond ownérs, the farmers, and the 


| 
creditors like yourself. Ale 


you 
can't 
which 


are 
you 


as the 


is not more 


reason stabilization 
is because people demand emer- 


“The 
popular 
gency relief instead 
curity. The Federal 
been charged with injuring member banks 
by do injure ‘them at 
times, nothing compared to the 
general good effected maintaining 
stability. As a matter of fact, a return to 
the price level 1913 would the 
working people more than it would help 
deflation always brings unemploy- 


se- 
has 


of 
Reserve Board 


permanent 


competition. They 


but it is 


by 


of injure 


because 


ment.” 


Compared With Bank of England. 


He said that it was desirable that the 
Federal Reserve Board should exert the 
same. influence, in maintaining a _ price 
level, as the Bank of England. He was 
asked by Rep. McFadden (Rep.), of Can- 
ton. Pa.. chairman of the committee, how 
a $40,000.000,000 loss from instability, he 
had referred to, was made up. 

“Tf should have said robbery instead of 
loss,” Dr. Fisher answered. ‘Most of it | 


was within the United States. There was 
with 


loss to society, 


a loss to some and a gain to others, 


a’ comparatively small net 


asin gambling. <A period of inflation came 
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Reopening of Motion 


Picture Case Sought | 


Federal 


Trade 


sent New Evidence e. 


[Commerce—Corporations—Motion 


The 


of 


: 
has drawn to reopen the 
Players-Lask\ 
' 

allied companies, 


Famous 


Federal 
nounced a hearing for 
| form 


an 


Pictures. ] 
Trade Commission 
March 
which 


order its 


has 


case against 
Corporation 
charged with attempting 


YEARLY INDEX 
‘aad 


300 






sc J N PROPORTION as the 


ment 
opinion, 
“public 


structure of a Govern- 
ves force to public 
it is essential -that 
opinion should ,be 


enlightened.” 








Commission's 
Counsel Asks Leave to Pre- 


an- 


26 ‘upon the 
chief counsel 


the 


and 


to monopolize the motion-picture industry. 


The complaint was issued on 
and 


1921, 


in 


the last tour years 


August 30, 


many 


hearings were held to take testimony. 


Against Royal Baking 
Powder Company 


Federal 
Drops Complaint of Unfair 
Methods of Com- 


[Lawyers—Commerce—Foodstuffs. | 


The complaint against the Royal Baking 
Company, 


Powder 
methods 


tors, 


of 
with disparaging the goods of its competi- 


was dismissed by 


Commission, 


date of a 


tion filed by 


its attorney 


. That 


dae 


it was announced March 25. 
The Commission also set April 5 as the 
hearing, to be held upon a mo- 
its counsel, at which time 

will argue: 
the order of dismissal be set 

That a hearing be granted 

a cease and desist order be is- 


. Tha 
ona 


The full teat 


t 


answers 


March 


i 


I. 


im 


Tr aie 


petition. 


charged with 
competition, and 


the Federal 


this case, Docket Neo 


The 


Commission 
been 


asking 


Ww 


|} complaint is now before the 
for decision, fina larguments having 
made. 

Counsel for the Commission is 
for an opportunity to present ne 
dence. 

Dismisses Charge 


vi- 


Commission 


unfair 


Trade 


especially 


of the complaints and 


-) 
a4, 
was printed in the United States Daily 


Alabama Company Ww ill Ask 


Conference on Shoals I 


se ase 


[House—Power Companies—Nitrates— 


The 
on Marc 


Thomas Martin, 


Power Company, announcing that his com- 
pany probably will ask for a conference 
with the committee within a few days 
with a view to negotiating a lease for the 
Shoals properties. 

The committee spent most of the day 
listening to testimony by J. H. Burns, of 
the office of the chief of ordnance, United 
States Army, who outlined the present 
condition of nitrate production and the 


probable future need from a military view- 


point. 


Recommends 
The Interstate 
March 25 


hy 


joi 


*h 


Bay, Fla., 
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35 miles. 
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Leniency Asked 
For Aliens Under 


Immigrant Laws 


| Considerations of Justice in 
| es i . 

Deportation Cases Urged 
By Witnesses at 


Hearing. 


5 Years’ Residence 
Immunity Proposed 





Ernst Freund Holds Foreigners 
Should Be Relieved of Bure 
den of Proof of Lawful 
Entry. 


| [Lawyers—Foreign Residents—Deporta 
tion Hearing.] 
Civil 


Representatives of the American 


Liberties Union criticized the extension 
of the present deportation laws and the 
proposed registration of aliens, at hear- 


ings on various pending immigration bills 
before the House Immigration Committee 
March 25 


«0. 


on 


Declaring that they opposed treating the 
alien who has been a resident of the United 
States for long as five years more 
as not entitled to rights which would pre- 
vent his deportation, and that the deporta- 
tion law should not include those who 
aided other aliens in immigration law 
evasion, Allen S. Olmstead, Philadelphia 
attorney, presented the witnesses to the 
committee. 

“What 
Union,” 
quaim, 


as or 


Civil Liberties 
(Rep.) of Ho- 


the American 
Chairman Johnson, 
Wash., asked him. 


“It is composed of the people interested 
in retaining and making secure the liber- 
ties of citizens and residents of the United 
States,” Mr. Olmstead said. ‘It is not 
affiliated with any other organizations and 
its offiecrs by funds donated to 
the Union.” 


is 


are paid 

His attention was called by Mr. Johnson 
to the fact that the proposed amendments 
now before the committee and the result. 
of the progress the cop mittee is making 
would remedy 
of registration, and that which concerned 
the five-year limit. One amendment pro- 


posed would prohibit the deportation” of 
aliens, with the exception of one or two 
objectional classes, who have been resi- 
dents here for five years. 
Disregard of Rights Alleged. 
Professor Ernst Freund, of the Unt- 
versity of Chicago Law School, objected 


to the proposed deportation bill in that it 
placed the burden, of proof of lawful entry 
on the alien. This he said was contrary to 
the usual methods of justice in all cases. 
“I do not believe this would be as prac- 
tical as a more conservative law,” he said. 
“It applies, after this amendment proposed 
by the committee has been inserted, to 
those aliens who are insane or afflicted in 
certain we 
“T doubt 






if it will be possible in many 
cases for them to show that such affliction 
occurred after they entered this country, 
especially if they have been were for very 
many If they cannot show this, 
they are at once deported, according to the 
bill.” 
He also discussed the immediaté deporta- 
tion and the automatic penalty provisions. 
“The cases,’ Chairman 
Johnson “is with stowaways, especi- 
ally on the west where Chinese are 
often brought in coffins. This manda- 
| tory law-will hold them board until 
inspected by United States offi- 


years. 


trobule in many 

said, 
coast, 
in 
on 
are 
cials.”’ 





they 


Favored Pardon Power. 
Professor Freund also said he believed 


| 
; there should be some pardoning power in 
| 
| 
| 


deportation cases. 
“At present,’’ he said, “the Secretary of 
| Labor never hears the witness for the de- 


} fendant. 


| He must depend on reports from 
! 


subordinates. There should be provisions 
; in amendments to take such a con- 
dition off the statutes. 

| “I hate to see on the statute books that 
| the party charged with the responsibility 
of the decision is deprived of hearing the 
witness. I think that most of the addi- 
! tions for deportation before the Commit- 
are unfortunate.” 

Committee has had many com- 
plaints from Stateofficials that these affiie- 
| ted aliens are 


these 








tee now 
‘This 


putting a great burden on 
their institutions,” Mr. Johnson told him. 
“Only those who come under this provi- 


sion ure deported under the time limit rule 
under the amendments.” 

“! think there should be more careful 
discrimination in these cases,’’ Mr. Freund 


| said. “It is hard to justify the deportation 
of a man who has been here over five 
years. And what is to be done with him 


when the 
| take him 
Mr. said that was 
to be given great consideration. 
‘This matter will time become 
international affair,’ continued Mr 
| Freund. “The Government should alse 
discrimination between deporta- 
| tion as regards expulsion and as regards 
| exclusion. Both are no weonsidered under 
| the same term.” 
Mr. Olmstead 
saying the bill, even with 
amendment, provided for 
any time in certain cases, 
| poses that, he said. 
In answer to the chairman's statement 


country he came from refuses te 
back?" 


Johnson a problem 
some 


an 


' make a 


resumed the discussion, 
the proposed 
deportation at 


The Union op- 









[Continued on Paye 6] 


two of the complaints—that~- 







TRARLY 
9 ( xpex 


Traffie Safety 
Work Spread 
Is Advocated 





National Gonference Delegates 
Asked to Be Community 
Leaders in Furthering 


. Model Code. | 





Mr. Hoover Voices 
' His Gratification 


Asserts Meetings Will Have Pro- 
». found Effect in Bringing 
About Solution of 
Problems. 


| Automobiles—Highways—Associations— 
Lawyers.] 
The unified willingness of 
industry and voluntary 
work for codification 
to promote traffic safety 
the gratification of Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover, speaking March 25 before je 
the closing session of the National Confer- | 


Government 


associations 


vehicle laws and 


methods evoked 


of 


é@nce on Street and Highway Safety, of 
which he was chairman. 
The nation’s “best thought” on — 


problems was assembled at the Conference, 


Secretary Hoover asseried, since it 


cluded not only 


in 
the official delegations ap- 





| 
pointed by the governors of 43 States, but | 
technical and public groups ranging from | 
engineering talent to women's civic clubs. 
Governor John G. Winant, of New | 
Hampshire, urged each delegate personally 
to further the recommendations of the 
conference in his respective State or mu- } 
nicipality. Governor Winant, the only | 
chief executive of any State attending the 
conference, explained that he came to | 


Washingion to “listen in” and his enthusi- 
asm over the work of the conference was 
SO great that he offered a resolution, which 
was Unanimously adpoted, asking each del- 
egate to serve to promote 
State, regional or other conferences to pro- 
mote the model traffic code adopted by the | 
conference 
Amended Reports Adopted. 
Reports submitted the first day 
sessions, March 23, were adopted 
amendments, which were chiefiy 
fo the suggested model for 
Vehicle Code intended to serve 
tern for States and municipalities. 
A vote of thanks to the organizations | 
which financed the conference was offered 


as a nucleus 


of the 
with 
confined 
Uniform | 
as a pat- | 


a 


by Morgan Collins, superintendent of po- ' 
lice of Chicago. On behalf of the Ca- 
nadian delegation, R. B. Morley of To- 


ronto, thanked the conference the ben- | 
efits he derived from the suggestions of- | 
fered at the conference. Secretary Hoover | 
then remarked that Canadian traffic regu- 
lation is better than that of the United 
States and the Canadian accident 
better. 

In his address 
pressed the belief 
on traffic problems 
profound effect in 


for 





record 
Secretary Hoover ex- 
that the conferences | 
“have had the most | 
advancing the public 
view, developing scientific thought and 
the gradual advancement problem 
toward solution.”” He added: 

“The loss of life and injury is constantly 
mounting and the figures w hich have been | 
presented to the conference the | 
state of affairs that we, as a great people, | 

; 
| 
j 


of 





show 1e 


cannot tolerate. The magnitude and com- 

plexity df the problem is not to be dis- 

missed with sentimental statements 

“In our discussions we have had to 

penetrate deeply into questions of engi- 

neering and law and government ml 
discussions may at times seem to be 4 
removed from the saving of human 5 

but railing at failure and oratory will not 


save lives. It is only through development 








of regulation, of enforcement, of educa- 
tion, construction of facilities—all founded 
upon solid scientific grounds, that will 
save life, and this alone. 

Complexities of Problem. 

“We scarcely realize at times what has 
happened to the Nation. As I stated in 
the course of the conference, we rejoice 
over the great invention that has brought 
happiness, convenience and vast. economic 
benefits to our entire people We have 
today tl ast hing fact that nearly 20,- 
960,000 motor hicles are upon our roads | 
and highways. Our territory was not laid 
out for this unexpected discovery -in indi- 
Vidual transportation. Our roads e to 
be rebuilded, our streets r¢ tructed 
and the whole of our traffic problems have 
to be reviewed and reorganized 

“We have manifestly a minimum of 
20,000,000 people—over one-sixth of ou: 


population—directly 
Probab! 


driving these vehicles. 





another 10,000,000 people drive 
from time to time. Al] Luman beings are 
of unequal capacity and unequal charac 
ter. We have not alone to consider the 
engineering problems involved by the im- | 
position of this great discovery in trans- j 
portation but we have a multitude of 
human problems to consider in connec tion 
With their drivers | 

‘I believe those conferences have had 
the most profound effect in advancing the 
public view, developing scientific thought 
and the gradual advancement of the prob- 
lem toward solutio: Our work is not 
completed with the formulation of results 
of investigations of common conclusions 
at which we have arrived We must se- | 
eure their acceptance and that they be put 
into action 

Cooperation is Solution. 

“Now again it has not been our pur- 
pose—nor has it developed in debate—tiat 
we are engaged in establishing new or 
Kanizations but rather that we should es- 
tablish cooperation between organizations 
of different localities and the solution of | 
the’ multitude of complexities with whien 
we are confronted. 

“The growth of om population, the 
growth of industry, the growth in com- 


plexity of our civilization itself demands of | 
the American people a 
cooperation than today 
linue to progress. 
there were about three men 
they seldom rubbed elbows, 
we have 


far 
if 


those 


wider 
we 


degree of | 


are to con 


In days when | 


In a county 
but today 
several! 
county we are confronted with 
that 


inteiligent cooperation of the entire com 


when 
as many 


as 


million in ua 
a multitude 


ef problems ean be solved alone by 









| Gulf pofts, 


and cargo ships of the 


("is predicted in 





306) 









Proposed Increased Rates 
On Grain Are Suspended 


[Railroads—Freight Rates— Agriculture.] 


By an order just entered in the In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 


2632, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from March 38 until July 26, 
1926, the operation of ceréain schedules as 
published in Supplement No. 4 to Kansas 


City Southern Railway tariff I. Cc. C. No. 
4434, and in that carrier's I. C. C. No. 
4468 and Supplement No. 1 thereto. 


The suspended schedulas propose to re- 


duce proportional rateq on grain and 
grain products, carloads, from IWKansas 
City, Mo.,-Kans., and other points in Kan- 


sas and Missouri to Louisiana and Texas 


via certain routes. 


Bids to Be Received 
By Shipping Board 
April 6 for 5 Vessels 


| Purchaser of American Oriental 


Mail Line Boats to Have 15 
Years in Which to Pay 


| $3.000. 000 Offer By Dollar 


Lines Recently Rejected | 


Terms of Sale Provide Each 
Ship Must Be Insured for 
$1.500.000. 


LShipping—Sales—Oriental Mail Line— 
Insurance. ] 

Under terms of a 
by the United States Shipping Board, bids 
will be the Board April 
for the purchase of the American Oriental 
Mail Line. An offer of $3,000,000 for 
line by the Dollar Lines of Francisco 
was recently rejected by the Board 


As the 


the resolution adopted 


received by on 6 
this 
San 
of between 


Fleet 


result negotiations 
Elmer E. Crowley. president 
Corporation, and R. Stanley 
president of the Dollar 
suggested in 
sale 


of the 
Dollar, vice 
Lines, Mr. Dollar 
the conditions of 
forth by the Board 
suggestions and 
Board members have 
in the terms of 


changes 
as originally 
and Dollar 
suggestions by 
embodied 
the Board. 


set 


the counter 
been 


sale adopted by 


Terms of Sale. 
The principal terms upon which the ad- 
vertisement will be based are: 


and 


ship, 


Payments to be down 


cent 
224, per cent upon delivery 


the remaining payments to be made over 


per 


of each 


a period of 15 years. No bond is to be 
asked, but the Board is to retain a pre 
ferred first mortgage on the ships and 
the right to recover them if purchaser 


fails to meet payments. 

finds aintain 
four of 
service he is to be permitted 
and put it into 
be permitted 


If the purchaser he can m 


service with the five ships in the 
to withdraw 
service. 
Port- 


rers 


another 
to make 


passeng 


one ship 
He wil! also 
land, Oreg., 


only. 


a port of call for 
Provision for Insuring Ships. 

The purchaser must carry insurance of 

1,500,000 on payable to 

The ships must 

the 

Bureau 


class 


$ each the 
Board if the ship is lost. 
be kept in condition to 
ments of American 
ping for ships of their 

The 
ates out 
the 


ship, 


requite- 
of Ship 


meet 
the 
and age 
Mail 
to Oriental 


American Oriental 


of 


Line oper- 


Seattle ports. In 


service are five combination passenger 
535” ty The; 
Jackson, President Mc 

Jefferson, President 
Grant and Premoent Madison. The 
is operat for the Board by the Admiral 


Oriental Line, one of the Dollar companies 


pe. 
President 
President 


the 
Kinley, 


are 





line 





ed 


Exports to ieatielin Gain. 


The development of American-Australian 


trade during the past 30 years has been 
interesting in view of Australia’s grea‘ 
distance from the United States and in 
view of the competition which American 
manufacturers have had in meeting the 
market, according to the Department of 
Commerce. American exports to Australia, 


which amounted to less than $9,000,000 in 











1895, rose steadily to $43,350,000 in 1913 
and to more than $148,500,000 in 1925. The 
permanency of our foothold in the Aus- 
tralian market is indicated by the fact 
that the value of our exports to the Con 
monwealth in 1925 showed a large gaiv 
over the peak postwar year of 1920, no 
hstanding declining price levels 


Supplies of French Naval 
Stores Are Reported Light 


{Commerce—Foodstuffs—Farming. ] 





| 
| 
| 





| 


| 


| pertation law of Ohio. 


| between 


| there 


1 Ohi 


} but 





Motor Truck Line 
Denied Injunction 
In Freight Dispute 


Red Ball Transit Company, of 


Indiana, Fights Supervision 
in Ohio. 


Demands Right to Operate 
Without State Certificate 


Supreme Court Must — Decide 
Whether the Concern Is a 
Common Carrier. 


L'Transportation—Automobiles—Shippers— 
Public Utilities—Lawyers.] 

A motion for a temporary injunction 
was denied on March 22 by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
the Red Ball Transit Company against 
the Public Utilities Commission Ohio, 
which involved the interstate transporta- 
tion of freight by motor truck. The ques- 
tion the Red Ball Transit 
Indiana 
is a common carrier of goods in Ohio 
and therefore subject the trans- 
The case probably 
term begin- 


of 


was whether 


Company, which is an corpora- 


tien, 
to motor 
will be heard at the 
ning next October 


of court 


George Hoadley and Benton S. Oppen- 


heimer, counsel for the Transit Company, 
claimed that it is engaged in interstate 


commerce in performing contracts for the 
transportation of household goods and fur- 
and office furniture 
variaus points 

destinations 


nishings and 


State 


of 
States. 


in the 
in 
Transit 
of freight 
the Motor 


Ohie and other 


They also claimed the Company 


is not a common carrier and 


fore not to Trans- 


Law of Ohio 
Ohio's 


subject 
portation 
Argument. 
motion for in 
Crabbe, Attorney 
W. Bricker, represent- 
the P Utilities of 

claimed that Transit Company 
a common catrier of goods for 
t to injunction 
administration 
by 


Opposing the a temporary 


junction, C. C General 


Ohio, and 


of 


Jobn 


ing ublic Commission 


oO, the 


hire and 





grant a temporary 


would greatly the 
of the Motor Transportation 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

Red Ball Transit made 
application to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio two separate one 
for a certificate of convenience and neces- 
to carry interstate business, and 
another 
The 
the 


hinder 
Law the 


The Company 


in cases, 


sity on 
intrastate business. 
granted 
business 
intrastate 


to on 
Public Utilities 

certificate for 
refused the 


carry 
Commission 
an interstate 
certificate for 


| business for the reason that the intrastate 


| Southern District 


field has been preempted and already oc- 
cupied by many such haulers. 
Refused Certificate. 

The ‘Transit Company thereupon re- 


fused to accept the certificate for its inter- 
state business and attempted to enjoin the 
Public Utilities Commission from interfer- 
ing with its operations either out- 
side of the State of Ohio. 
The Transit Company filed 
Federal Court the Eastern 
of Ohio, for an injunc- 
the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to restrain it and its agents from en- 
forcing the Motor Transportation Law of 


in or 


bill in the 


Division, 


a 


for 


tion against 


| Ohio insofar as its operations were con- 
cerned. The District Court. refused the 
injunction. 


All French naval stores supplies are re- 
ported to be light. according to cable ad- 
vices to the Department of Commerce 
from Cor 1 Lucien Memminger, Bordeaux, 
France. The new crop is favored by good 
weather conditions and an abundant crop | 


France 


_— — 


munity 1 have conceived this conference 


and other conferences of this character as 
perhaps the first steps 
tion of government. Not government from 

but by 
loeal 


the 


in a new concep- 


a central authority) 


government 


stimulation of the community to its 


responsibilities and 
local community to intelligent 


of the 
That 
ition 
the 


education 
action. 


to me is a far wiser, a far greater soh 


constant drive to centralize 


the 


than the 


government of United States 


Ways and means of into effect 


putting 


the recommendations of the conference 
will be discussed today when presidents 
and secretary-managers of 65 community 


safety councils will confer in Washington. 


Among the officers of the 
he 


B. Scott 


National Safety 


Council to present are President, 


Charles Chicago; vice president, 


Albert W. Whitney, New Yorl: vice presi- 
dent, Lew R. Palmer, New York: vice presi- 
| dent, Lewis A. De Blois, Wilmington, Del.: 
treasurer, Harry M Webber, Chicago; 


managing director, William IH]. Cameron, 





Chicago: director of public safety division, 
S. J. Williams, Chicago: engineer, Earl J. 
Reeder, field representative, Paul F. 
Stricker, Chicago; director of public in 
formation, A. A lowbray, Chicago: edu- 
| cation section. Miss Mary N. Arrowsmith 
and Miss [. M. Stevenson, both of New 


York City. 





| Bulletin 
| of the 
| Comptroller of Currency 


National Banks 


tered and 


Organized, Char- 


Liquidated,_ 





March 24, 1926. 
Applications to Organize. 

The Woodbine National Bank, Wood 
bine, New Jersey: correspondent, William 
Abramson, Woodbine, N. J.; capital, $30.- 
000 

The Citizens National Bank of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma: correspondent, L. H. Rooney, 


906 


Manhattan 
$100,000 


Bldg., Muskogee, Okla.; 
caiptal, 
The 
Ranch, 
P} 


$2 


First National 
Texas: 
Chapman 


Bank of 
respondent, 
Ranch, 


(Chapman 
Will Me- 


Texas; capital, 


cor 
1erson, 
5,000. 

The Fir 


st 


National 
correspondent, 


of Pickton, 
Pick 


Bank 


3ank 
D. F. Jackson, 
First State 
$25,000¢ 
Application to Convert Approved. 
e First National Bank of George West, 
Texas: conversion of The First State Bank 
West, capital, $50,000. 


Texas: 
ton Texas 


Pickton, 


Succeeds the 


of Texas; capital 


of George Texas; 


Charters Issued. 


The Pennsauken ‘Township National 


Bank of North Merchantville, N. J. Presi- 
dent, William H. Barnard: cashier, W. Har- | 
vey Moody: capital, $25,000 
The Compton National Bank, Compton, 
California. President, Harry E teed: 
cashier, Roby McGovney; capital, $100,000. 
The First National Bank of Clearwater, 


Florida. President, John S. Wyatt; capital, 


| $200,000. 


Eleven New Judges Authorized | 
In Bill Introduced in House | 


| western 


[Lawyers—Courts. | 
additional judge in 
Circuit and 10 additional 
judges would: be authorized if H. 
introduced by 
Philadelphia 

The 
lows: 


An 


dicial 


the Second Ju- 
District 
R. 10551, 
Representative Graham, of 
(Rep.), 
10 judges 
Northern 


becomes a law 

allotted as fol- 
York, 1; 
Connec- 
east 
northern 
and the eastern dis- 


would be 
district 
district of New 
ticut and 
ern 


of New 
Tork, 3; 
Maryland districts, 1 
district of Pennsylvania, 1 
district of Georgia, 1; 
trict of Michigan, 1. 


each; 


heateabie es Soft Woods. 
The forest area of Australia, while quite 
extensive, largely of soft woody 
which suitable for lumber, 1 
though large tracts of hardwoods are found 
in several parts of the country, 
to the Department of Commnierce. 


consists 
are not 
according 
Eucalyp- 


tus of many varieties predominates, with 
wattles, pines, blackwoods iron bark, 
sums, karri, und jarrah in the minority. 


fixtures | 








; committee recommending the seating of | 
Daniel F. Steck, Democrat, over Senator 
Smith W. Brookhart (Rep., Iowa). 


} 
' 








| Shipping Board to make 
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Congress 
Summary of Leg sislelive Action 
and Committee Business 


March 25, 1926 





The S 


Committee 
Elections approved the report of its sub- 


Senate 


Senate on Privileges and 


Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
bill 


fund indebtedness of railroads engaged in 


heard witnesses on Godding to re- 


interstate commerce. Also continued hear- 


ings on Cummins bill to provide Federal 


regulation of motor carriers. 
orders 
reported. 


Senate Public Lands Committee 
several minor calendar 


The House 

Committee filed with House 
report on investigation of George W. 
English, United States District Judge for 
Eastern District of Illinois. It recom- 
mends that the resolution for his impeach- 
ment, and the articles of impeachment, be 
adopted by the House that they be 
presented to the Senate with a demand 
for his conviction and from of- 
fice. It embraces five articles of impeach- 
ment, each declaring Judge English “guilty 
of misbehavior as a judge and of misde- 


bills 


Judiciary 
its 


and 


removal 


meanor in office.” It was announced that 
minority reports will be filed, and the 
House will consider the report next Tues- 
day. 

Banking and Gurrency committee con- 
tinued hearing of Dr. Irving Fisher .on 
price stabilization. 

Gov. McLeod, of South Carolina, and 
| others addressed the committee on labor. 

District of Columbia subcommittee re- 
ported favorably the McLeod bill to create 
a board of chiropractic examiners for the 
District of Columbia. There was a hear- 
ing on the bill of Rep. Gibson, Brattleboro, 
Vt. (Rep.), to create a women’s bureau 
in the Washington, D. C., police depart- 
ment. 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee decided to take up coal legislation. 
Merchant Marine Committee urged by 
certain that the 
aid of shipping 


construction loan fund in 


| is a revolving fund. 


Legislative Bill) under 


general debate. 


Appropriation 


Agriculture Committee continued con- 


sideration of farm relief proposals. 
Naval 
legislation for 


Committee considered proposed 


Banking and currency committee con- 


tinued hearing on price stabilization. 


Insular Committee filed report on perma- 
nent government Dill for Virgin Islands. 


Bills Introduced 


In the 


United States Senate 
March 25, 1926 











A bill by Mr. 


section 24 of the Judicial Code, as amend- | 


ed, in respect of diversity of citizenship; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill Mr. Harris 3712) 
crease the number of cadets and midship- 
men at the United States Military 
Naval Academies, respectively; to 
Committee on Military’ Affairs. 

Resolved by Mr. King that 
tary of Agriculture is requested to trans- 


by (Ss. to 


and 
the 


the Secre- 


| mit to the Senate the report and findings 


| gation made 


j in 





| Trade Commissioner 


Williams of the investi- 
the direction of the 
conditions in the Biological 
Survey, and further to transmit to the 
Senate all correspondence and files re- 
lating to the matters investigated by_ said 
Williams, 6r relating to the activities of 
the Biological Survey or officials thereof 
connection with Game Refuge Bills 
other legislation pending in Congress. 
Mr. the Committee on 
Claims, referred the bill 
(S. 505) to carry 
Court of Claims 
I. Gallagher, 
of the estate 
ceased, reported 
submitted a report 
A bill by Mr. 
the Act 
1904, relating 
mittee on Public 
A bill Mr. Norris 
mote the protection, development and 
utilization of the resources of national 
forests by providing an adequate system 
for grazing domestic animals thereon, and 
to the. Committee 


HR 


under 


made by 


Secretary of 


or 
from 
was 


Bayard, 
to which 


in. 
New York, 
Charles Gallagher, 
with amendments 
thereon. 

S. 3696) to amend 


administrator 
de- 


and 


of 
of 


it 
Warren ( 


to homesteads; to the Com- 
Lands and Surveys. 


(S. 3698) to pro- 


by 


for other 
Agriculture and lorestry. 


purposes, 





Brazilian Trade for 1925 > 
Shows Favorable Balance 


{Foreign Commerce—Brazil—Coftee— 
Finance. ] 

Total Brazilian exports for 1925 amounted 
to 4,013 centos and total imports to 
3,341,056 centos, a favorable trade balance 
of 582,868 centos, compared with 1,073,995 
centos 1914, states cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Assistant 
A. Ogden Pierrot, at 
Coffee accounted for 72.% 
total trade. 
ade during the 

The Santos spot 
market firm but futures 
been showing weakness. Severe rains 
Minas Geraes are reported to be injuring 


the coffee crop 


,896 
a 


in 


Janeiro 
of the 


Rio de 
per 

The Santos tt 
3,478,787 


cent 
year was 
coffee 


have 


centos 
has been 


in 





Bank Site Purchase Approved. 
(Finance—Realtors. J 

President Coolidge signed a joint 

tion of Congress authorizing the Federal 

Reserve Bank of New York to invest its 


resolu- 


‘ funds in the purchase of the site and the 


| 


| 


| 


present building of its branch office at 


Buffalo. 


State Ba ok ‘Tax Bill ‘Mamad, 
[Internal Revenue—Imposts.] 
President Coolidge, on March 24, 
the so-called Pepper-MeFadden bill, 
State taxation of 


signed 
which 

authorizes 

banks, 





additions to naval hospitals |} 
| at various naval stations. 


King (S. 3711) to amend | 


in- | 


out the findings of the | | 
the case of Edward | 


of Congress approved March 4, } 


on } 


nationai 








‘Committee Adopts 
Report in Favor of 
Mr. Steck’s Seating 


Minority F inding, Upholding 
Senator Brookhart’s Conten- 
tion, to Be Filed. 


Early Action By Gotiaen 
Sought as Next Step 


lowa Contest Cociiebenl About 
Improper Ballot Marking in 
1924 Election. 


[Senate—Election Contest. ] 
The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections on March 25 approved the recent 
report of its sub-committee recommending 


that Daniel, F. Steck, Democrat, be seated 


in place of Senator Smith W. Brookhart, 


Republican, in the Iowa contested election 


case. 





Senator Ernst (Rep.), Kentucky, chair- 


man of the committee, announced after 
meeting that two reports will be filed with 
the Senate, one submitted by the majority, 
favoring the seating of Mr. 


Steck, and the 


other by the minority, upholding the right 


of Senator Brookhart to continue in office. 


Senator Ernst said that every member 
of the committee except Senators 
Stephens (Dem.), Miss., Williams (Rep.), 
Mo:, and Shortridge (Rep.), Calif., voted in 
favor of the majority report. Senator 
Stephens will present a minarity report 


and Senators Williams and Shortridge had 
not been reached by the Chairman for an 
expression views at the time the 
announcement made. 


of their 


was 


Efforts will be made to have the Senate 
act on the two reports at an early date, it 
was stated. The contest grew out of im- 
proper marking of ballots by Iowa voters 
in the election of 1924, Senator Brookhart 
| being given the certificate of election on 
the face or returns compiled on the Iowa 
board. 
| Contesting the Mr. Steck 
tended that a sufficient number of 
cast for him were thrown out to change 
the result, “had the will of the voters .pre; 
vailed, rather than the teclmical rule ap- 
plied by election authorities passing on the 
legality of ballots.” 


election 


election, con- 


votes 


friends that 
against 
Cummins (Rep.), Iowa, 
in the event he is unseated, in case 
action on the case is delaved beyond the 
— time limit in Iowa, April 27. 


| Senator Brookhart has told 
| he may enter the primaries 
colleague, Senator 


his 


or 


| Population of Australia Is 
| Increasing 2 Per Cent Yearly 








[Voreign Tebde-Raporters.] 
| Australian population is increasing at a 


rate of slightly more than 2 per cent per 
| annum, as shown in figures transmitted 
| to the Department of State by American 
| Vice Consul Haskell I: €oates, of Mel- 
| bourne. The estimated increase in popu- 


1921, 
of 


| lation between the census of April 1, 
30, 


1 


» or 


|} and September 925, is 
| that number about 
| is due to natural increase, and 154,629, or 
about 30 cent, 


rivals over departures. 


522,134. 


70 per 


367 





is due to excess of ar- 


per 


The population of the several states of 


| suabpaliie is estimated -by ‘the Common- 

; wealth Statistician“and Actuary, on Sep 

| tember 30, 1925, as follows: 

| New South Wales 2,284,726 

PAMPER 23 ya rey Beats ws ears 1,676,606 

GAINEMEIENG 5.445. cksaewennie 5 960,479 

| South Atiatralia .....i56%. 546,357 

| Western Australia 370,112 | 

| Tasmania ...........-.0.000. 211,402 

| Northern Territory... 2: <.ss65 3.718 | 

Federal Capital Terr. ......... 4,468 
Total 5,957,868 


| 
| 
| Cisleal Refr igeration Rates 


Suspended by “Order fic. <.] 


[Shipping—Freight Rakebntasle ulture— 
Railways:J 
recently 
and Suspension 
Interstate 
from March until 
operation of certain 


In- 
No. 


in 
Docket 


3$¥ an order entered 
| vestigation 
| 2634, the 
sion suspended 


23, 1926, the 


Commerce 


9- 


25 July 


sched- 


| ules as published in Supplements Nos. 57 
| and 59 to Agent R. C. Dearborn’'s Perish- | 
| able Protective Tariff I. €. C. No. 1. 


The 
crease the present refrigeration charges 
applicable on carload shipments of vege- 
tables (except cabbage and tomatoes) from 
| Stations in Louisiana and Mississippi 
} all destinations 
portions of Canada, 
car from Mississippi, and from $2.50 to $10 


| per from Louisiana origins. 


to 
in 


car 


| Foot and Mouth Quarantine 
| Removed on Texas Cattle 





[Stock sidaaniacdieitaieinn Daten 


Railroads. ] 
The ‘foot and mouth disease quarantine 
| ot Texas cattle will be removed April 1, 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has di- | 
rected. The order removes all restrictions 
on interstate’ movements of all livestock 
and livestock products from the formerly 


quarantined area in Harris, Galveston and 
Brazoria Counties, Tex. Quarantine was 
placed on these counties on July 31, 1925, 
on account of the’presenee of the foot and 
mouth disease which is now declared to be 
eradicated in Texas. 


} ee eee 


| . ° . 

| Sports Popular in Australia. 

| Australians, being thoroughly British 
both in character and habits, retain the 


customs of the homeland, 
of Commerce announces. 
and all outdoor sports are indulged in 
freely, with the feminine element taking 
to outdoor life more readily than do their 
English Male attire lends the 
English atmosphere, even at the expense 
of making the wearer uncomfortable; 
tweeds and woolens are commonly 
even in warm weather. 


the Departmenr 
lacing, golfing 


sisters. 


worn 
Feminine apparel, 
in keeping with 
American Paris 


however, is worn more 


climatic conditions, and 


styles being favored. 


the | 


cent, | : 
; the New 


suspended schedules propose to in- | 


the United States and | 
amounting to $10 per | 








Commis- | 


} and 


| be confined solely to section 315. 





I, C. C. Suspends Minimum 


Rates on Paper € 


« 


(Transportation. ] 


By an order just entered in the In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2633, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from March 25 until July 
23, 1926, the operation of certain schedules 
as published in Agent J .J. Cottrell’s tariff 
rl. c. Cc. No. 614 and Supplement No. 1 


thereto. 

The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease the carload minimum weights on 
paper cones from Hartsville, S. C., to vari- 
ous destinations in the South and to points 
Central Freight Association, Trunk 
and New England territories. The 

minimum weights range from 
pounds to 30,000 pounds and the 
would be 30,000 pounds in all 


in 
Line 
present 
20,000 
proposed 
instances. 


New York Dairy men 
Petition an Embargo 


On Milk From Canada 


Counsel Tells Tariff Commission 
Uninspected Products Place Bur- 
den on Domestic Producers. 


- 


Advised to Seek Protection 
From Other Federal Sources 


Resgicevntative of Boston Interests 


Disagrees, Saying Public Health 
Service Is Investigating, 


(Farmers — Stock Raisers — Commission 
Men—Produce Dealers.] 


Representatives of the dairy interests 
in the State of New York petitioned the 
United States Tariff Commission at the 


preliminary sessions of the milk and cream 
investigation on March 25 for an embargo 
on described as ‘‘bootleg milk 
from Canada.” 

The petition 
presented by Bradley Fuller, counsel of 
the Dairy of New York City, 
pointed out that the Commission's inquiry 
should be broadened in order consider 
the burden of added costs to products pro- 
duced in the State of New York because of 
the uninspected products from across the 
Canadian border. Mr. Fuller explained 
that on account of the rigid codes of milk 
inspections in his State it would be neces- 
sary for them to seek relief from the 
Federal Government on the ground that 
Canadian shippers are not compelled to 
meet similar costs of production. 


Petition' Under Advisement. 


petition 
by 


what they 


of the dairy interests as 


League 


to 


The 
ment 
Marvin 


under advise- 

the Commission but Chairman 
and number of his colleagues 
sitting on the bench were of the opinion 
that the Commission had no jurisdiction 
in the matter and they suggested that the 
petitioners first seek protection from other 
Federal sources particularly the customs 
service. Their opinions were based, it was 
explained, on court decisions of the Court 
of Customs Appeqis involving the authority 
of the Commission’s interpretations of sec- 
tion 315 of the Tariff Act under which 
York dairy interests sought to 
The petition was not only aimed 
at Canadian imports but at importers lo- 


was taken 


a 


be heard. 


cated outside of the State of New York 
who were burdened with sanitary regula- 


tions. 


Cornelius A. 
Milk Dealers’ 


Parker, representing the 
Association of New England 
also Boston dairy interests, disagreed 
with Mr. Fuller and agreed with the Com- 
mission that the present inquiry should 
Increased 
Mr. Parker said, were 
due to increased consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts at soda fountations, that 
Volstead law had a to do 
the expanding of 
market. 


Scope of Inquiry Outlined. 


scope 


production costs, 
and 
sreat deal 
the milk 


the 
with 
consumption 


The of the inquiry as mapped 
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Gasoline Volatility 
Increases in Winter 


Results of Waseen of Mines Semi- 
annual Study of Motor Fuel 
Announced. 


Representative Marketing 
Territories Selected 















































































Recent Slight Improvement in 


Quality Is Noted in Chem- 
ists’ Report. 


[ Automobiles—Gasoline. ] 
Che results of the thirteenth semi-annual 


gasoline survey, made by the Bu- 
Department of Commerce, 
are given in report just made public by 
the bureau. The report,.which was pre 
pared by E. C. Lane, assisiant petroleum 
chemist, and H. M. Thorne and John De- 


motor 
reau of Mines, 
a 


vine, junior chemists, of the Bureau of 
Mines, is as follows: 
“Although motor gasoline marketed in 


the United States in January of this year 
was, on the average, slightly more) volatile 
than that sold in January, 1925, the. im- 
provement in quality is too small to be of 
importance. In other words, there is no 
evidence that any radical change in the 
quality gasoline is being made at the 
present time. 


* 


of 


“During the last six years the Bureau 
of .Mines has made semi-annual surveys of 
the gasoline marketed in the United States, 
just completed being the thir- 
teenth in the series. The cities in which 
samples have been collected have been 
chosen as representative of the more im- 
portant marketing territories as it is ob- 
viously impractivable to obtain a sample 
of every gasoline sold in the entire coun- 
try. 


the survey 


7 


“A tendency toward uniformity in gaso- 
line has been noted in the last several 
There is apparently a distinct dif- 
ference between ‘winter’ and ‘summer’ 
gasoline, the gasoline marketed during the 
winter being more volatile than that sold 
during the summer. 


“An increase in volatility is also shown 
for the average gasolines from Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, New .Orleans, St. Louis, Denver 
and Laramie, Wyo. The averages for New 
York and San show little 
change, while those for Washington, D. C., 
and Bartlesville, Okla., are less volatile 
than a year ago.” 


years. 


Francisco 


Exports to Australia $148,523,955 


Imports into Australia from the United 


States consist of a very wide variety of 
articles a Department of Commerce re: 


port says. “Practically every item manu- 
factured in the United States is saleable in 
Australia, and most of them are already 
being sold there. According to American 
trade returns, the value of our direct ex- 
ports to Australia during 1925 reached 
$148,523,955 as compared with $125,177,672 
during the preceding year. 





out by. the. Commission, was . favored - by, 
Mr. Parker, who indicated that he aoa 
later discuss the inquiry from other angles. 

Mr. Parker’s chief contention was, how- 

ever, that importers of milk into the vari- 

ous States should not be compelled to 

comply with local regulations, and that if 

the New York State interests had any 

complaint to make it should be made 
other Federal authorities. . In response to 
from .the bench, Mr. Parker 
number of instances where the 
Federal Public Health Service was mak 
ing sanitary inspections, and that the cus 
toms service would apprehend any one vio- 
lating any law. 


to 


cited a 


The matter was brought to a head when 


Charles W. Holman asked that the Com- 
mission give the petition of Mr. Fuller 
full consideration. Mr. Holman then -dis- 


cussed the matter of butterfacts and re- 
quested that the rates as between butter 
and fluid milk be equalized as nearly as 


1926 








holidays 
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Retusal to Sell to Price-Cutters 


Is Alleged Against Association 


Text of ¢ omplaint and Opposing Lawyers’ State- 
ments Are Given to Federal 
r ‘ . - 
Trade Commission. 
j 





{'Lrade—Grocers—Manufacturers. | 


Final arguments were heard on March 
24 by the Federal ‘trade Commission in 
the case against the Arkansas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and various of its 
members, charged with practicing unfair 
methods of competition. This case in- 
volves almost all the large wholesale gro- 
cers of Arkansas, who were charged. in 
the complaint with suppressing competi- 
tion by refusing to sell to chain-store deal- 
ers and others who would not maintain 
prices specified by manufacturers. 

The association, it is contended, opposed 
those forms of distribution which elimi- 
nated the wholesaler, and refused to deal 
with what it termed “irregulars.” E. W. 
Burr, attorney for the Commission, quoted 
in his brief the following conclusion of 


fact from the report of the trial exam- 
iner: 
“Respondent association and members 


prior to three years ago, reached a mu- 
tual understanding to cause manufactur- 
ers and producers distributing groceries 
and allied products in Arkansas to sell 
their merchandise, and to cause the brok- 
ers representing them to se!l their mer- 
chandise, exclusively to so-called ‘regular 
and legitimate’ wholesale grocers; to pre- 
vent chain stores and other retailers from 


securing such merchandise at prices less 


than those at which such chain stores 
and other retailers could buy the same 
from so-called ‘regular and legitimate’ 


wholesale grocers; and to confine the dis- 
tribution of groceries and allied products 
to the ‘regular and legitimate’ channels 
of trade, and thereby to suppress compe- 
tition and especially competition in price 
in groceries and allied products brought 


from other States into Arkansas.” 
Price-Fixing 
Is Charged 

One of the ways in which the associa- 


tion enforced its policy of confining trade 


to what it termed legitimate channels of 
distribution, Mr. Burr said, was to main- 
tain manufacturers’ resale prices. Mr. 


Burr asserted that numerous association’ 


bulletins insist upon such maintenance, 
and that zone meeting were employed for 
this purpose. 

Counsel for the Commission charged 
that “respondents tried to bring manu- 
facturers {o insist upon given prices of 
their respective products upon resale, and 
to maintain among themselves the resale 
list price of groceries. heir campaign 
Mas aimed at what they termed ‘demoral- 

wr. and ‘demoralization’.” 

The trial examiner reported the follow- 
ing definition of these terms: 

“A demoralizer in the wholesale grocery 
trade in the territory in question is a 
wholesale grocer who allows his customer 
a part of the commission allowed to the 
wtrolesale grocer by the manufacturer or 
producer, and a transaction in so doing 
is known as an act of demoralization.” 

Mr. Burr said that ‘“‘the association has 
issued numerous bulletins in favor of man- 
ufacturers selling only to those who main- 
tain the resale prices set by the manu- 
facturers, giving the names of certain man- 
ufacturers who agree to follow this plan, 
and commending them. 


Trial Examiner's 
Findings Cited 

After reciting evidence of examples, Mr. 
Burr quoted from the findings of the trial 
examiner: 

“During three years and more last past 
respondents have united in a mutual un- 
derstanding and in a common course of 
action among: themselves, and with others, 
to suppress price competition in the ter- 
rilory served by thenyin the sale of gro- 
ceries and allied products, in the follow- 
ing ways: 

“(a) By advocating and aiding and 
operating in the maintenance of resale 
prices by manufacturers distributing their 
merchandise in said territory; and 





co- 


‘(b) By making an agreement or having 
an understanding not to do an act of de- 
moralization or charge less than the full 
commission in the sale of merchandise.” 

Many of the practices of the association 
were clearly unlawful, Mr. Burr mair- 
nl He said: ‘The acts and things 
aform@aid tend to close certain outlets in the 
State of Arkansas for the sale of manu- 
facturers and producers in other States of 
goods shipped by them into said States, to 
regulate commerce by eliminating irregu- 
lar dealers and their supplies from it and 
restricting it to such producers and dealers 
as abide by the plan of trade described 
above and to lessen competiti6n in the sale 
of groceries and allied products in the ter- 
ritury served by respondents and 
deny dealers and consumers advantages 
in price and otherwise which they would 
obtain from the natural flow of commerce 
under conditions of free competition.” 





Text of Answer 
Filed by Grocers 

In their answer to the complaint, 
members of the association said: 


!. The allegations of the complaint in 
said case are insufficient to show unfair 
methods of competition and insufficient to 
snow any violation of law, and this case 
should therefore be dismissed because the 
complaint fails to siate any right to file the 
same. 


the 


“2. The allegations of the complaint are 
so indefinite, the conclusions and state- 
ments of facts are so intermixed, correct 
statements are so combined with incorrect 
statements that it is difficult specifically to 
answer each and every one of the sen- 
tences of the complaint. Respondents deny, 
hawever, all the allegations in the con:.- 
piapib except such as hereinafter specif- 
cally admitted. F 





| Arkansas Wholesale Grocers 











thus | 





\ssociation 





and that the other respondents are engaged 
in business in the State of Arkansas. The 
respondents believes that the best and most 
economic way of conducting the whole- 
sale grocery business is hy ihe sale from 
manufacturer to wholesale ihe 
distribution by wholesale grocer 19 retailer, 
and sales from retailers tv the general 
public, but respondents have not and do 
not seek to force a with 
method of doing !us!nos. 


grocer, 


con: pliance 


lieve that other 

from manufacture. to consumer are not 
the most economic. but they do not seck 
to and have not ‘ought to force those 


who differ in opinion from the respondents 
from pursuing whateves metnuds of busi- 
ness’ they determine is proper. 

“The Arkansas Wholesale 


rocers Asso- 


| ciation has held general ind specia! theet- 
ings but not for the purpose alleged, and 


in none of said meetin:ss has there been | 
any discussion contrary to fair practices 
and sound economics. ‘here has never 


been attempt by persausion, intimidation, 
threats of boycott, or otherwise to coerce | 


manufacturer or other 


or compel any 


person to pursue a particular n.ethod of | 


: « : 
conducting his business. 
“Except as hereinbefore specitically ad 
mitted, all the statements of the allegations 


of said complaint are denied and respor- 


dents prays that this complaint be dis- 
missed and that they go heace.” 
Edgar Watkins, Counsel for the Asso- 


ciation, gave the following statement about 
the case in his brief for the respondents: 

“This case is a hangover from the years 
1923 and 1924 when many similar cases 
wére filed. A few of such cases were de- 
cided by the Commission and some of them 
went to the courts. The greater number, 
however, were dismissed in the lattér part 


of 1925. . 

“The years 1920 and 1921 were hard 
years for wholesale grocers. They were 
left with inventories of a value greater 


than their cost, new schemes were being 
presented for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the distribution of food products 
and the Federal Trade Commission acted 
under the fear that wholesale grocers 
were seeking to restrain commerce and, 


| seemingly, the Commission was animated 


by the notion that wholesale grocers were 
unnecessary and middlemen serving no 
useful economic purpose. The combina- 
tion of these and other difficulties demor- 
alized the business of wholesaie grocers 
and they were struggling through a maze 
of uncertainty and of doubt. To an ex- 
tent the difficulties have been lessened and 
the doubts dissipated. The business is by 
no means prosperous at this time, nor has 
it been since 1919. 

“Men of ability, integrity and industry 
with large investments have struggled in 
a legal way to maintain their properties 
and to serve the public. This Commission 
seemed in 1925 to have recognized the 
changed conditions and dismissed a number 
of cases where the facts were similar to 
the facts in this case. We hope herein to 
show that there has been no violation of 
any law by the respondents; but if, under 
the pressure of the difficulties from which 
they suffered, there were in 1920 and 1921 


| acts committed unintentionally that might 


be construed as contrary to the economic 
conceptions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, such acts have ceased and there is 
no longer any public reason for continu- 
ing cases such as this. 


Close Study 
Of Case Asked 


“In view. of prior acts of this Commis- 
sion in dismissing similar cases and in 
view of the handicap of respondents in this 
case because of the uncertainty of the al- 
legations in the complaint, we submit that 
this Commission, if not convinced already 
that the complaint should be dismissed, 
should itself carefully look into the facts 
and not accept as conclusive the state- 
ments of facts filed by the examiner herein, 
or the one-sided presentation of facts by 
counsel.”’ 

In his argument, Mr. Watkins 
dussed in detail the allegations made in 
the complaint against the Association. He 
said, in part: 

“What is unfair Within the meaning of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
what is unlawful within the meaning of 
the Antj-Trust Acts are questions difficult 
of solution. Courts and commission are 
without definite rules of guidance and the 
public is necessarily in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to what it may or may not law- 


dis- 


fully do. 


“The difficulties of the situation 
such that, acting with absolute 
of purpose, merchants may find themselves 
charged with volating these laws and 
forced at great expense to defend their 
actions. It is no answer to say that, this 
Commission neither convicts of crime nor 
punishes criminals. A finding of the com- 
mission such as is proposed in this case is 
a finding that the respondents are guilty 
of unfair conduct “and have committed a 


are 


crime. That your order goes no further 
than to enjoin the continuance of, the 
action does not“lessen the fact that an 


order such as is proposed by the examiner 
in this case fastens upon the respondents 
a charge that no right thinking man de- 
sires to rest under. In view of these facts, 
[ earnestly urge that in this case an order 
to cease and desist should not issue unless 
there is definite evidence establishing con- 
duct that is unfair or otherwise unlawful. 


Decisions Called 
Conflicting 

“T have already referred to fact 
that you are without definite guidance, 
but it seems to me that the 
flicting and confusing decisions of 


the 


among con- 


the 


“Respondents admit that there exists tle | courts there are two principles announced 


. 
. 


this | 
Respondents he- | 
methods of distribution | 


| the 


| wholesalers and 





| preference, 





The area surveyed in 





honesty | ‘ 
> fourth 


carrying a permanent flow and no spring. 
The unsurveyed portion is in the Colorado 


|} of. At present 
almost inaccessible 
suitable for any purpose. 

veyed comprises 3,200 acres. 


comprises 


veyed. 
by side canyons of the Colorado River 


level 
and fourth rate. 


in the Maple 
that are determinative of the 
presented. Without ascribing to these 
cases the definiteness that ought to exist, 
it seems to me that it may be said that 
there are two rules prominently applied in 
those cases. Those are: That the ordinary 
conduct of traders will not be held viola- 
live of the law unless the result of such 
conduct is" unreasonable prices; and, sec- 
ond, that conduct is not within the com- 
petency of courts or commissions unless 
the result of the conduct is to prejudice 
the rights of the public. In considering 
what you shall do in this case, it 
to me that these principles should be kept 


Flooring and Cement cases 
issues here 


seems 


sin mind. 


“An added 
spondents in 


difficulty 
this case 


the 
indefinite- 


met by 
is the 


re- 


ness, uncertainties. and generalities of the | 


complaint. In weighing the testimony and 


in drawing 


conclusions therefrom, you 
should not overlook the fact that no 
definite information was given the re- 
spondents as to any particular act of 


theirs which was under investigation. It 
shall be purpose in general to 
the testimony with reference to the alle- 
gations und to show not only that the 
allegations are indefinite and uncertain, 
but that no definite violations 
shown in the testimony, 

“It is said that respondents designate 
the channel of distribution and oppose the 
use of any other channel. Substantially 
word ‘designate’ can mean no more 
than to classify. 
‘designate,’ the Arkansas Wholesale 
cers’ Association 


my argue 


Gro- 


ion, as admitted in its answer in this case 


|; and as shown by. the testimony, that the | 
| proper 


economic way of distributing food 
is from manufacturer to wholesale grocer, 
from wholesale grocer to retailer, and from 
the retailer to the consuming public. If 
to express the economic judgment that 
this is consistent with sound business 
ethics and political economy is unlawful, 


the Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ Assecia- | 


tion is guilty. But the expression of opin- 
ions as to what 


;,does not seem to me to be violative of 
any law. Opinions are frequently un- 
sound, but never unlawful. 


Issuance of 
Bulletin Admitted 


“It is alleged ghat bulletins are distrib- 
uied and disseminated among respondents 
which contain names and lists of names 
of manufacturers and producers who: sell 
to the 


irregular dealers. There is testi- 
mony that the secretary of Arkansas 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association mailed | 


bulletins giving information to the mem- 
bers pf the association as to the business 
policies pursued by different manufactur- 
ers and producers. 
sell only to wholesalers, 


retailers. 


some 


letins by the secretary of the association. 


It is also true that the secretary of the 
association in many of these bulletins ex- 
pressed the opinion that a wholesale gro- 
cer should cooperate with those manufac- 
conform to 
what the wholesale grocers think is a fair 
The testi- 
mony fails entirely to show that as a re- 
sult of these bulletins any member of the 
Spe- 


turers and producers who 


and just method of distribution. 
association took any definite action. 


cifically, so far as the record shows, no 
person whomsoever was in any way influ- 


enced by such bulletins. So far as the 
testimony shows the’ bulletins were 
wholly ineffective, no prices were made 


different thereby, and no person suffered 


therefrom. 


“It is alleged 
bring pressure 


that the respondents 
to bear upon such manu- 


facturers and producers to cease dealing 


with irregular channels of distribution, 
and then the pleader proceeds to say that 
this is dene by persuasion intimidation, 
threats to boycott, and by boycotting. 





Arizona and Idaho Public Lands Opened 





- ‘ 
| persuasion, 
| there 


| Was 


| the respondent association 


of law are | 


| on What they sell. 
In the proper sense of | 


does express\ the opin- | 


is good political economy | 


| bulletins 


There are, 


| true, 
gest them and the buyer has the right to | 


Some manufacturers 
sell to 
Information as | 
| to the policies of these was given in bul- 


| fluenced the conduct 
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in Arkansas Wholesale Groce 


Let us for a moment look at the testi 
mony to see if there is any evidence sup- 
porting this allegation. Was there any 
persuasion? It is unquestionably true 


| that tlie secretary of the Arkansas Whole- 


sul@ Grocers’ Association 
stated in bulletins that it 
of wholesale rocers to cooperate 

those cooperating with them. If to 
press that opinion in bulletins 
there was 
was no more 
persuasion of logic. 
dividual has the right without 
cused of doing something 
lawful to argue in 


believed 
the 


and 
duty 
with 
ex: 
constitutes 
persuasion, but 
persuasion the 
any in- 
being uc- 
wrong and un- 
faver of anything he 


was 


than 
Certainly, 


| pleases. 


No Intimidation 
Used, Counsel Says 
No 


intimidation was tried 
intimidated. Not a 
testified for the Government that 
his conduct was in anyway influenced by 


the bulletins sent out by the secretary of 


and no one 
single 


turer 


Nobody threat- 


ened to do anything: there there- 
fore, no threat and no boycott. It is quite 
probable that individual wholesale grocers 


had 


was, 


intelligence enough not to buy the 
same article from a manufacturer that 
the manufacturer was selling at the same 


price to a retailer. 
their goods to retailers 
they continue in business, 


‘hey must, if 
make a profit 


from 
that 


a manufacturer at the same 
the wholesaler buys, then 


price 
of course 


. the wholesaler can not sell to retailer B 
at any profit and leave to retailer B an 
opportunity to compete with retailer <A. | 


So no man of common intelligence would 


| buy from a manufacturer who sells at the 


|; Same price to a retailer with whom the 
| wholesaler’s buyer must compete. ‘That a 
wholesaler shows common sense does not 


prove a boycott. 


“It is said the association procures and 
compiles lists of manufacturers who main- 
tain resale prices. There is scarcely any 
evidence in suyport of this claim. The 
sent out, as herebefore stated, 
the channels of doing business 
than to the price. 
however, bulletins com- 
mending tobacco companies and others for 
fixing resale prices. What's 
advocating resale prices’ 

think that it is 
prices. 
prices. 
but 


relate to 
rather question of 
some 
wrong about 
people 
maintain such 


Many 


wise to 


be “enforced, it's 
right to sug- 


They can 
the seller 


not 


has a 


disregard them. The seller has a_ right 
to quit dealing with the buver who does 
disregard his resale prices, but this Com- 
mission and the Supreme Court have said 


in the Beech-Nut case that the seller may 


not take those to learn 
whether or not the buyer is maintaining 
resale—prices. But for the association, as 
it did in this case, to express the opinion 
that resale prices are economic, violates 
no law whatever, and there is no particle 


necessary steps 


opinion of the association's secretary in- 
of anybody. There 
is nothing in the case remotely resembling 
the facts in the Beech-Nut case. 


Denies Evidence 
Of Coercion 


“There is not a particle of evidence in 
the record that anybody was coerced to 
maintain a resale price or that anybody 
was threatened in any way as a result of 
his nonmaintenance of resale prices nor 
was any manufacturer or producer boy- 
cotted because of muintaining or not main- 
taining resale prices. 

“It fis claimed that local wholesale 
grocers at Pine Bluff, Ark., agreed among 
themselves to sell listed goods at list price, 
thus obtaining for themselves 10 per cent 
for their services and capital. The evi- 
dence justifies the conclusion that such an 





To Entry by the Deparment of the Interior 





Former Service Men Allowed First Option Before Others 
May File on Trac ts Made Available. 





[Public Lands—Veterans—2669. } 


Approximately 122,944 acres of public 


lands in the states of Arizona and Idaho 


have been opened to entry, according to 
the General Land Office, Department of 
the Interior. 


World War veterans may file applica- 
tions for entries on the various tracts in 
Arizona for sixty days from March 23 and 
on the tracts in 4daho for twenty days 
prior to April 15 and for a like period 
prior to July 15. 

All unentered lands, after former serv- 
ice meh have been given a ninety-one day 
will be thrown open to the 
general public. A summary of the public 
lands offered for homesteading follows: 

Arizona: 109,052 acres in Mohave County. 
oe eo ee 


has a mountainous and rolling surface. 


On a mesa in sections 20 and 29 the land 


is gently rolling. ‘The soil is rocky and 


rate. ‘There are no water courses 


River Canyon and deep side canyons there- 
the surveyed portion is 
and the land is un- 
The area sur- 


Surface is Mountainous. 
The area surveyed in T. 29 N., R. 10 W., 
13,909.19 acres of public lands. 


The surface is quite mountainous, the 


most of the east half being in the Colorado 


Canyon, which, portion is unsur- 
The surveyed areas are broken 


River 


Canyon and in small areas between the 
canyons there is gently rolling to nearly 
surface. ‘The soil is rocky, third 
There are no settlers, no roads, no im- 
provements. The entire area is unsuited 
for agricultural or other pursuits. 


The area surveyed in T. 30 N., R. 11 W., 


somprises 23,006.54 acres of public lands. 
The topography of this township has a 
variety of surfaces ranging from rolling 


in the middle two ranges of section 6 to 
mountainous in other portions. 


, the soil is fourth 





| for 


Most of | 


little 
is found and one settler who has scant im- 
provements. This land is not valuable for 
any purpose. 


rate. Very water 


Three Settlers in Township. 

The area surveyed in T. 31 N.. R. 11 W., 
comprises 22,982.44 acres of public lands. 
This township contains land ranging from 
level to mountainous in character. Very 
little water is found of permanent use. 
There are three settlers in the township 


and all other unoccupied lands are unsuil- | 


able for settlement 


Thé area surveyed in T. 32 N., R. 11 W., 
contains 22,971.14 acres of public lands. | 


The surface of this township ranges from 
level to mountainous. Aside from a spring 
in section 12, a spring in section 2 and a 
well in seciion 7, there is no other water 
in evidence. ‘fwo settlers now occupy the 


only lands suitable for agricultural pur 
poses. 
The land surveyed in T. 31. N., R. 12 W., 


contains 22,982.75 acres. The. land ranges 
from level on the benches to mountainous 
along the water courses. There is no un 
occupied land within the township suit- 
able for settlement of any “kind. 

Grazing Land in Idaho. 

Idaho: 13,892 acres in the Minidoka and 
Blaine Counties. ‘The plat of fractional 
T. 3S. R. 25 E., contains 12,004 acres of 
public lands, the greater portion of which 
is unsuitable for agricultural pursuits, ex- 
cept grazing. he plat of fractional T. 3 
S., R. 26 E.; shows 1,888.16 acres of pub 
lis lands which is largely rolling lava flow, 


unfit for cultivation. There is, however, 
a small amount of lund which may be 
used for grazing. 

. Homesteading of the 109,052 acres of 


land in Arizonu will be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the local land office at Phoenix, 
and the 13,892 acres in Idaho under the 


lecal land .office at Blackfoot. 
The State of Idaho haS a _ preference 


right t#select land in the tracts opened 
entry in satisfaction of public land 
grants before they are thrown open to 
former service men, 








manufac: | 


Wholesale grocers sell | 


If retailer A can buy | 


There is nothing illggal in resale | 





reached. 
1922 


agreement was ‘The agreement 


was and lasted 60 days. 


The 
grocers thought they were authorized to 
do so under the declarations of the then 
chairman of this commission. Personally. 
I believe that it is lawful for local whole- 
sale grocers to agree to get a fair profit 
on their goods, but whether I[ am correct 
in this or not, there 1s nothing to show. 
in fact the contrary appears of record 

that these grocers got more than a reason 
| able price for their goods. ‘The retail 
grocer who testified for the commission as 
to this agreement. admitted that the 
amount charged by the wholesale grocers 
was not more than reasonable. 
said that this agreement applied to the 
delivery from wholesale grocery stores in 
| Arkansas to retail stores in the 
State. He did think that it applied also 
to a few drop shipments that came from 


made in 


agreement was made because the 


Hie also 





same 


| manufacturers outside of the State. The 
| principal business, practically all of the 
business, was intrastate, and interstate 


commerce incidentally affected. 
The strictly analogous to 
that in the case of United States vy. South- 
ern California Grocers’ Association, 
at page 20 of my brief. Whatever 
may about this agreement, it 
terminated more than three years ago, is 
barred by the Federal and State statutes 
| of limitation, the public never suffered, 
and there is nothing for vou to order the 
respondents to cease and desist 
There is nothing that connects members 
of the association other than those at Pine 
Bluff with such an agreement, so vou 
could not. and should not issue an order 
with reference to those practices approved 
by the 


was only 


situation was 


cited 


else 


be said 


from. 


the 
long since discontinued.” 


|Full Text of 
Complaint 


The complaint in this case, Docket 
1232, follows in full 


chairman of commission and 





No. 


“Acting in the public 
to the provisions of an Act of Congress, 
approved September 26, 1924, entitled, An 
Act to create a Federal Trade Commission, 

| to defiine its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes, the Federal ''rade Commis- 
sion charges that and all the. re- 
spondents named in the caption hereof have 
| been and are using unfair methods of 
compeition in interstate Commerce in viola- 
tion of the provisions of Section 5 of said 
; Act, and states its charges in that respect 
as follows: 
| 
| 


interest pursuant 


each 


“Paragraph One 
Wholesale Grocers 
referred to as the 
tary 


Respondent Arkansas 
Association, hereinafter 
association, is a volun- 
unincorporated association of indi- 
viduals, partnerships and corporations with 
their principal places of business in the 
| State of Arkansas and engaged in selling 
| at wholesale, groceries and allied products 

to retail dealers located at points in 


Arkansas and in neighboring States, said | 


members being banded together in said 


asociation for the purpose of promoting 


| and protecting their common interests and 
of testimony in this case showing that the 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| busines affairs. J. T 
| D. Cc. Goff and ©. W. Linthicum are re- 
spectively president. first vice-president, 
second vice-president and secretary treas- 
urer of said association, 

conducting its activities and affairs. 

| aforesaid members of the association are 
many in number and in the aggregate 
about one-half the number of all the whole- 
sale grocers in the State of Arkansas. The 
number of said members varies from time 
to time by the dropping out of old and the 
| addition of new members. so that it is im- 
practicable at any given itme to name as 
parties respondent and bring before the 
commission herein each and all of the mem- 
bers of said association without manifest 
inconvenience and delay: wherefore, the 
officers of said association made respon- 
dents herein individually and as such of- 
ficers. are now here made respondents as 
representing each and all the members of 
said association. Said members of said as- 
| sociation are hereinafter called mem - 
bers. 


The 


the 


Companies Named 
In Complaint 


“Each of the respondents, Searcy Whole- 
sale Grocery Company, Arkansas Grocery 
Company. Brown-Hinton Wholesale Gro- 
cery Company, J. Foster and Company, 
| and Silbernagel and Company, is a corpor- 

ation under the laws of the State of Arkan- 

sas and engaged in selling at wholesale 
sroceries and allied products to retail deal- 
located at points in Arkansas and in 
neighboring States. Each said respondent 
| has its principal office and place of busi- 
ness in the State of Arkansas and at the 
| following points: Searcy Wholesale Gro- 





ers 


ery Company, Searcy, <Ark.: Arkansas 
Grocery Company, Blytheville, Ark.; 
Brown-Hinton Grocery Company, Fort 


| 
| 
| Smith, Ark.; J. Foster and Company, Fort 
| Smith, Ark.; Silbernagel and Company, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. ‘The five respondents last 
| described are hereinafter called corpora- 
| tion respondents. 
Said members and corporation re- 
| spondents purchase aforesaid products in 
| which they deal directly and immediately 
| from manufacturers and producers thereof 
| located for the most part in states other 
| than the State of Arkansas and said 
| manufacturers and producers ‘ship the 
goods so purchased, from their respective 
| places of business in such other states to 
the members and corporation respondents 
| in the State of Arkansas. Upon reselling 
| said products in the course of their afore- 
| said several businesses the members and 
corporation respondents cause said prod- 
ucts to be transported from their respec- 
tive places of business in the State of 
Arkansas to their aforesaid dealer vendees 
at their respective points of location in 
the State of Arkansas and in neighboring 
states. In the course and-conduct of 
| their respective businesses, respondent 
members and corporation respondents but 
for the matters and things hereinafte: a!- 
leged und set out would be naturally and 
} normally in cumpetition with cach other 
| in price and otherwise, and are in such 
| competition with other individuals, part- 
| 
| 
| 


nerships and corporations also engaged in 
the purchase of groceries and allied prod- 
ucts from aforesaid manufactured and pro- 
ducers and the resale thereof in the ter- 
ritory served by said respondents, Re- 
spondents designate the channel of dis- 


| 
| tribution commencing with the manufac- 
| turer or producer, flowing thence to the 
wholesaler, from the wholesaler to the re- 


rs Price M 





Respondents D 





. Jarrel, C. S. Lemons, 


in charge of and | 
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eny Their Actions 


Have Violated Legal Practices 





Counsel Contends Bulletins of Organization Were 
Not Coercive and Asks Dismissal 
Of Complaint. 


— 
tailer and from the retailer to the con- | not adopted or who refuse to adopt such 
suming public, as the only regular and | a policy and method of resale price main- 


legitimate channel of distribution of the 


products in which they deal and which by | 


them is denominated, the regular or legiti- 
mate channel of distribution. Channels 
of distribution originating with the manu- 
facturer or producer which do _ noi 
fiow through the wholesale dealer but 
go direct to the consumer or to the dealer 


and 


doing both a wholesale and retail busi 
ness or direct to retail dealers and es- 
pecially to cooperative purchasing enter- 


prises of retail dealers banded together 
to buy in wholesale or jobbing quantities, 
are by respondents designated as irregular 
and illegitimate channels of trade and 
aforesaid dealers acquiring goods through 


so-called illegitimate channels are by re- 
spondents designated irregular or illegeti 
mate dealers. 
| Specific Charges 

In Complaint 

“Paragraph Two: For more thun three 
years last past, respondents have united 
in a common course of action and have 


cooperated and confederated together and 
with others io confine the distvibution of 
groceries and allied products to the afore- 
said so-called regular and legitimate chan. 
nels of trade: to prevent so-called irregu 
lar and illegitimate dealers from obtaining 
groceries and allied products from 
facturers and producers thereof, and 
thereby to suppress competition. ang, es 
pecially competition in 
the territory which 
such regard have used the following meth- 


price 
they serve. 


ods and practices: 


‘(a) Respondents frequently hold general 
and special meetings for the interchange 
of information the 
cussion and adoption of plans and 
ures for the of, their 
undertaking. 


‘“(b) By distributing disseminating 
among respondents bulletins published by; 
respondent association 
and lists of names of manufacturers and 
producers selling to so-called irregular deal- 
ers and by correspondence and reports 
between the association and the members 
and between the members amongst them- 
selves, all the members are informed of 
instances of the sale by manufacturers 
and producers of aforesaid products to so- 
called irregular dealers, and thereupon re- 
spondents bring pressure to bear upon 
such manufacturers and producers to cease 
dealing with such vendees and by persua 
sion, intimidation, threats of boycott, and 
by boycott, attempt to and do coerce such 
manufacturers and producers to 


concerning, and dis- 
meas- 
said 


carrying out 


and 


refrain 


with goods. 

“(c) Respondents persecute and 
so-called irregular dealers and espegially 
aforementioned cooperative purchasing en- 


terprises of retail dealers, by making and | 


publishing throughout the territory served 
by the members statements disparaging 


the business methods and financial respon~ 


sibility of said dealers, and by continu- 
ously urging, persuading and attempting 
to coerce and coercing manufacturers and 
producers generally, through the means 
and methods similar to tltose set out in 
specification (b) hereof, to refuse to supply 
such irregular dealers with goods.”’ 

“(d) Corporation respondents 
ing among themselves and with the mem- 
bers of respondent association take the 
same action regarding aforesaid manufac- 
turers and producers and against said so- 
called irregular dealers as that taken by 
the members as set out in the foregoing 


specifications contained in subsections (b) | 
| Public debt 


and (c) of this paragraph. 


‘(e) Respondents use other cooperative 


and individual means to carry out and 
make effective their aforesaid undeftak- 
ing. 
Price-Com petition 
Suppression Alleged 

“Paragraph Three: Further, during 
the aforesaid time, respondents have 
united in a common cause of action and 


have cooperated and confederated together 
and with others, to suppress price compe- 
tition among themselves and with said so- 
called irregular and illegitimate dealers 
and others in the distribution and sale of 


the aforesaid products in the territory 
which they serve, and in such regard re- 
spondents advocate, encourage and _ sup- 


port the maintenance by manufacturers 
and products of uniform prices established 
by said manufacturers and producers at 
which the commodities manufactured and 
produced by them shall be resold by whole- 
sale and retail dealers. Tio the end that 
resale prices may be generally so 
lished and maintained, respondent 
following acts and things: 

“(1) The association procures and com- 
piles lists of the names of manufacturers 
and producers who enforce or who would 
endeavor to enforce such a price mainte- 
nance system, and through bulletins and 
by other correspondence supplies such 
lists to the members advising and urging 
the members to, and they do, confine their 
purchases as far as possible to the manu- 
facturers and producers so listed and co- 
operate with them in and about the main- 
tenance and enforcement 
prices 

“(Q2) The association through correspon. 
dence and otherwise seeks to induce and 
coerce manufacturers and producers who 
do not establish and enforce such a sys- 
tem of resale price maintenance to adopt 
that policy, and as a means of so indue- 
ing such manufacturers and producers re- 
spondent association brings pressure to 
bear upon them and openly threatens or 
clearly intimates to them that the mem- 
bers will antagonize and will boycott such 
manufacturers and producers if they do 
not adopt and enforce such a system. 

(3) The association secures the names 
of manufacturers and producers who have 


do the 


of such’ resale 


manu- | 





therein, in | 
and in| 


containing names | 





hartass | 


cooperat- | 





estab- | 





tenance, and through bulletins and other 
correspondence supplies such names to 
the members urging them to intimidate, 


threaten to boycott and boycott such non- 
conforming manufacturers and producers. 


“(4) The members upon the information 


| so supplied to them, or otherwise secured 


by them, urge such manufacturers and 
producers to adopt such a policy and sys- 
tem of resale price maintenance, and seek 
to coerce them to so do by threats of boy- 
coit and by boycott and other species of 
intimidation. 

“(D) 
and 


Respondents use other cooperative 
individual means to carry out and 
make effective their aforesaid undertaking. 


Competition Declared 
Hindered by Actions 


“Paragraph Four: The above-alleged & 
acts and things by respondents have ten- 
ded, and still tend to, and did and do, close 
certain of the outlets within the State of 
Arkansas for the direct and !immediate 
sale manufacturers and producers in 
other States of goods shipped by them into 
said State. Said acts and things tend to, 
and do, regulate such commerce by elimi- 
nating therefrom all so-called irregular 
and illegitimate dealers and all manufac- 
turers and producers who sell to such 
dealers, and by restricting said commerce 
to such manufacturers and producers and 
to such dealers as will, and do, abide by, 
adhere to and aid the plan and limita- 
tion of trade ‘hereinbefore described. 
Said acts and things substantially lessen, 
hinder and suppress competition in the 
and distribution of groceries and 
allied products in the territory served by 
respondents, obstruct the natural flow of 
commerce in the channels of interstate 
trade, and deny the dealers in and con- 
sumers of said commodities in the afore- 
said territories, advantages in price and 
otherwise which they would obtain from 
the natural flow of commerce in said com- 
modities under conditions of free and un- 
obstructed competition; wherefore, said 
acts and things done by respondents are 
all to the prejudice of the public, of re- 
spondents’ competitors and of manufac- 
turers, producers and dealers not comply- 
ing with and adhering to the aforesaid 
plan and limitation of trade, and constitute 
unfair methods of competition in commerce 
within the meaning and intent of section 5 


by 


sale 


of an act of Congress, entitled, ‘An Act - 


To,create a Federal Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for 


| other purposes,’ approved September 26, 
| 1924.”" 


in the future from supplying such dealers > 








DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


U.S Treasury 





The Department of the Treasury on 
March 25 issued the following stete- 
ment of the condition of the Treasury 


of the United States at the close of 
business March 23, 1926: 
. ™ 
Receipts. 


Customs receipts 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income and profits tax . 26,1 
Mise. internal revenue 17 

Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,738,043.34 


29,355,283.13 
578,650.00 
533,296;666.28 


563,230,599.36 


Total ordinary receipts 
receipts 


Balance previous day 


Total 


Expenditures. 
Gene expenditures 
Interest on public debt 


$3,242,795.37 
1,453,970.72 


Refunds of receipts 258,400.20 
Panama Canal 79,712.22 
Operatigns in special ac- 

counts 300,740.63 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund ; 57,500.67 
Investment of trust funds 2,505,609.22 





‘Total ordinary expendi- 
tures d F7,,182,246.43 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against  ordi- 
nary receipts . 10,000,000.00 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 1,292,872.20 
MOIR TGGRY) os6 aya es was 544,755,480.73 
TE. Coss vex eae nk 563,230,599.36 


Exports to Australia in 1925 
Gain $25.000.000 Over 1924 


American exports to Australia continue 
to grow at a rapid rate, direct shipments 
in 1925 amounting to almost $25,000,000 
more than during the preceding year, a 
Department of Commerce report says: 





“We are today supplying nearly 25 per 
cent of the Commonwealt#s requirements 
(as against about 11 per cent before the 
war) in spite of the fagt that our exporters 
are handicapped bya differential tariff 
which favors imports from Great Britain. 

“Our trade success in Australia may be 
attributed largely to two factors: First, 
that country needs large quantities of ar- 
ticles which are produced in the United 
States on the basis of low unit costs and 
mass production; second, the United States 
produces articles which are unique in de 
sign. = In the first category come articles 
such as motor curs and petroleum, and 
in the second items us sewing mae 
chines, adding machines, typewriters, 
phonographs, etc., articles popularly pe- 
ferred to in Australia as ‘Yankee contrape 
tiong,’ 


such 





pe 
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Results Epitomized 
a By Bureau of Soils 





'Principles Evolved From Experi- 
ment Set Forth in Final Sec- 
tion of Special Bulletin. 





Below is the conclusion of the bulle- 
tin entitled “A Study of the Value of 
Crop Rotation in Relation to Sail Pro- 


ductivity.” issued by the Bureaw of 
Noils, United States Department of 
Agriculture, portions of which ap- 


peared on Page 6 of The United States 
Daily for March 25. 

The evaluation of crop rotation as cal- 
culated from the maintenance yield seems 
~fo be logical and scientific 

method, especially from the point of view 


the more 


- of maintaining and increasing the pro- 
ducing power of the soil. However, in de- 
: termining the values for rotation and the 
use of fertilizer when one practice is com- 
bined with the other, the first method re- 


Yerred to above has been found to be very 
useful. 


Taking 
tion, as based on the average results of the 


all the resulis into considera- 





{ 


| field at Rothamsted, for example, 


published data of the long-time fertility | 


experiments herein considered, the follow- 


ing important facts as regards the 
of crop rotation have been brought out: 


value 

()) Rotation of crops is practically 75 per 
cent as effective as the use of fertilizer 
in effecting increases in crop yields—being 
nearly 90 per cent as effective as the use 
of fertilizer when the results on wheat, 
corn, and oats, only, are considered. 

(2) As based on the average yields at the 
beginning of the experiments involving 
fully comparable vields, rotation has been 
shown to be 91.5 per cent as effective as 


the use of fertilizer in maintaining the 
producing power of the soil. 

(3) In increasing soil productivity, the 
effects of rotation alone may equal or 
exceed the effects of the use of fertilizer 
without rotation. 

(4) The effects of rotation and the use 


* of fertilizer apparently are not the Same, 
as is shown by the fact that their con- 
joint effects on crop yields are additive— 
being more than fully additive im most of 
the cases considered. 

(5) In permanent crop production, high 
productivity levels are possible only when 
rotation and the use of fertilizer are con- 
joined. 

It is not the object of this study to em- 
phasize primarily the important place that 
fertilizers assume in permanent soil pro- 
ductivity, the value of which is fully recog: 
nized; but rather to stress the importance 
af crop rotation in relation to profitable 
erop production and to show the necessity 
of conjoining rotation and the use of ferti- 
lizers in the establishment of permanent 
agriculture. No attempt will be made in 
this discussion to formulate any rules for 
the use of fertilizers for greater efficiency; 
but attention is directed (1) to some of the 
conditions under which these experiments 
are conducted: (2) to a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the above facts in relation to 
the Nation’s food-production problem; and 
(3) to a practical application of the princi- 
ples involved to efficient and profitable 
soil management. 

Rigid Plans in Fertility Tests. 


in all the fertility tests included this 
study the experimental plans are rigid or 
fixed, there being no modification what- 
ever in the rotation involved in amy par- 
ticular experiment, and but little or no al- 
teration is made in the fertilizers applied. 
Of course, ine the long-continued fertility 
tests, rigidity of plans is generally 
cepted as necessary; but in practical ex- 
perience the farmer usually adopts more 
or less flexible plans. He may alter 
oven change the rotation, if necessary, or 
he may vary the fertilizer treatrment to 
better meet the soil and crop requirements, 
or he may lime the soil only when crop 
or coil conditions indicate the necessity of 
liming. A study of the soil-management 
methods practiced by successful and lead- 
ing farmers, especially in the older farm- 
clearly shows that the main- 
* tenance of soil productivity is 
plished most efficiently, not 
fixed systems of cropping, fertilizin®, and 
¢ liming, but systems that more 

Jess flexible. In 
$ crop, topographic and economic conditions 
- on probably the majority farms 
pels variations in rotations and in the use 


in 


ac- 


or 


FOL OE TE OM UN TO EU EA ER RS a Sma ew oh 


ome 


ing sections, 
accom- 


by rigid or 


bv are or 


rational farrmnimg, soil, 


of com- 


* of soilimprovement materials In fact, 
s because of these conditions, there are only 
: a comparatively few farms, taking the 
¢ country at large, which can be success- 
» fully divided imto a certain number of 


units to accormmmodate 


* fields or cropping 
; This is quite evi- 


a single, fixed rotation. 


i dent, for uniformity of soil as regards kind 
} or producing power is rather unusual. A 
$ rotation best suited for a fleld of low-pro- 
* ducing sand is seldom suited to a field of 
productive silt loam; a hillside field sub- 
; ject to soil erosion calls for a different 
: management as regards rotation than a 
t field on a flat area; and so on, 
; The primary question that contronts a 
¢ practical farmer who farms more or less 
$ with livestock does not concern rotation 
* so much as it does the acreage Of Crops 
necessary to best meet his feeding re 
quirements. On the other hand, the truck 
grower is concerned primarily with the 
7 question of the crops best suited to mect 
i the market conditions. In either case the 
’ cropping problem resolves itself into two 
: parts: (1) The growing of the desired crops 
* ina manner e in different rotations, best 
; suited to the svil and crop conditions, and, 


(2) the dove-tailing, so to speak, of the dif- 
ferent rotations so as to enable the farmer 
to realize the required 


of each crop he desires to grow. 


annually acreage 


Fertilizer Used Heavily in Tests. 

In the light of 
fertilizer practice, applications 
chemical fertilizers the 
mental plots are to be regarded 
or excessive, and the fertilizers in them- 
selves “unbalanced.” Nevertheless, the 
applications selected for comparable yields 


economic and 
the 


made 


rational 
of 
experi 
as heavy 


on 


have given. in the majority nidst 
favorable results. 


~ of these heavy 


of cusses, 
tiie 


have 


Over against 
applications 


effects 


ee ee et Oe ee ee 


beet 





| 











308) 


weighed the effects of fixed rotations, 
whose effects in any particular test can 
not be regarded as being determined by 
material quantity, as in case of the fer- 
tilizers. 

It is not possible to know with any de- 
gree of certainty what the results would 


have been if, in some of the experiments, 
the rotation had been altered or changed, 
or if in all the experiments the applica- 
tions of chemical fertilizer were modified 
to conform to the modern of fertil- 
izer practice are generally recog- 
nized as being the more scientific. That 
such modifications, or breaks in the rigid- 
ity of the experimental plans, would have 
resulted ,im higher seems 
quite certain, for the higher average yields 
obtained by 
erable significance 


ideas 


which 


average vields 


leading farmers carry consid- 


the fer 
Agdell 


is 32.5 


The average yield of wheat 
tilized plot 2-C, 


on 


in rotation on the 
bushels, while the average vield for Eng- 
land and Wales This 
means that the average yield of wheat on 
many farms in England and 
be much higher than that 


fleld: and the chances are that 


is 31.7 bushels. 
Wales must 
Agdell 
these high 


on the 


yields are not obtained as the result of 
any such rigid rotation and fertilization 
systems as are practiced on the Agdell 
field. ‘ 

This discussion of rotation assumes di 


versification in Statistics show 
that oats. and 
each occupies more than 30,000,000 
American farms. Together 
crops occupy $87.5 cent 
crop area of the country It 
question the value 


cropping 


cotton. corn, wheat, hay 
acres 


fiv 


total 


on these 
the 


is out of the 


e 
per of 


to discuss of rotation 
in relation to permanent productivity from 


the point of view of a rotation that is suit 





able for all sections of the country, be- 
cause it is evident t a 5-year rotation 
including the five major crops is impos- 


sible in a country so large and with such 
wide differences in and 
tural conditions. However. a 
the distribution 
grown the agricultural 
United States, within the 
and within smaller areas or 
show that flexible 
in most sections or localities 
farms, the possible exceptions being 
specialized, and in certain 
dry-land farming sections where, because 
of scant rainfall, a change from a 1-crop 
system, as from wheat and faliow, is prac- 
tically impossible or economically 
ous. 


climatic agricul- 
study 
important crops 


regions of the 


of 
of the 
in 
several States, 
districts, will 
rotations 


are 


possible 
or on most 
on 


l-crop farms 


hazard- 


Use of Chemicals More General. 

As regards chemical or commercial fer- 
llizers, their use is becoming more and 
more general, this being the natural out- 
come aS virgin, arable soils are kept longer 
and longer under cultivation. 
the soil and the more skillful 


The richer 
the farmer 
in his soil management. the longer virgin 
soils can produce profitable 
the use of fertilizers. 


ever, that 


crops without 
History shows, how- 
sooner or later exhaustive ¢ 
ping brings virgin 
point where the use of manure some 
other form of fertilizer becomes necessary 
for the realization of profitable vields. 


rop- 


the best of soils to a 


or 


In the light of this study it may well be 
assumed that on productive. virgin 
a good rotation may for years prove more 
effective in maintaining yields than manure 
or single, mixed, or even complete com- 
mercial fertilizers. In time. however, the 
fertilizers give more and more positive re- 
sults, until they approach the effective- 
ness of rotation, as the experiments on 
corn at Urbana, Ill., seem to show 


soils 


Cultivation in fertility maintenance. 
especially as regards the preparation of 
the seed bed, is generally recognized as 
fundamental. regardless of soil, or eco- 


nomic conditions. 


In this brief survey directing aitention 
to the general importance of crop rotation, 
the of fertilizers, and 


must recognized that 


use 
be 
practices, 


cultivation, it 


on these three 
mainly, the maintenance of soil 
productivity generally depends. ‘The rela- 
tive importance of each practice will neces- 
sarily vary on 
their relative efficiencies being determined 
by such factors as the quality of the soil, 
the character of the rotation, and the kind 
and quantity When 
conditions are such as to cause cultivation, 
rotation, and the 


the various farms or soils, 


of fertilizers used. 


use of fertilizer all to 
become positively effective, the resultant 
yields may be regarded as consisting of 
three parts. one portion representing the 
effectiveness of cultivation alone, a_ ser 
ond portion to be credited to the effects 


of rotation. and a third portion represent- 
ing the effectiveness of fertilizers. 
assuming 


Thus, 
l-crop system of farming. the 
average crop vields of a 


a 
farm or commun- 
ity or of the whole country can be greatly 
increased if t added crop 
rotation. and increased if 
to cultivation 
added the fertilizers 

If conditions were such a 
sible 


o cultivation is 
can further 
and 


use ol 


be 


rotation in s 


turn, i 


S to make pos 


the application of 
program, 


the Nation 


so simple a 
food-production 
would not prove a 
serious one for many years to come. The 


pro- 
ductivity 
problem 


the 
of 


en conditions as they exist, however, 


for a 
application 
a result of 


eall very different 


of the 


interpretation or 
forth 


facts brought < 


as 
this studs 

Rotation Sometines Without System. 
Cultivation is generally 


of 


Rota- 
practiced by 
rotation may 


practiced. 


tion some description is 


most farmers, though the 


in mere} 


consist 





a change of crops with- 
definite system any degree of 
wherever it is pro- 
duced, is usually disposed of for the good 
of the land; and commercial 
coming more 
specially 


correct 


out an\ 


regularity. 


Manure, 


fertilizers are 
into use, either 
in single or incomplete forms to 
certain soil deficiencies or to meet 


and more 


the requirements of special crops, or gen- 
erally in mixed or complete forms. 
From the point 
any increase 


yields as effected b) 


of view of 


the average crop 
cultivation is possible 


the country 


at large, in 


only when a general improvement is made 


jn tillage methods or practices. Such ef- 
fects can be realized only to the extent 
that each individual farmer masters the 
fundamental _ principles of tillage and 


studies his soils, crops, and machinery so 





as to enable him to make the proper ap- 
plication of the tillage principles to the 
conditions on his farm through the means 
{ his command 

arm manure and commercial fertilizers 
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ps Are Preferable 
To Fertilizers toHold Productivi 


ty of Virgin Land 


| Sand and Silt Require 
Different Rotation 


. 





Wheat, Corn and Oats Especially 
Responsive to Revivifying Ef- 
fects of Diversity. 


seem to be regarded as possessing the 
greatest possibilities with reference to 
maintaining soil productivity and in effect- 
ing increases in crop yields. Judging from 
the experiences of farmers who have used 
such materials as dung, seaweed ashes, 
wood ashes, street refuse and certain 
kinds of marl during pre-Roman and 
Roman times, and from the profound ef- 
fects that manufactured or commercial 
fertilizers have had, since 1840, on the 
agriculture of the leading nations of the 
| world, the basis for the recognition of 
great possibilities in fertilizers is well 
grounded 

| Generally speaking, over against the 
great possibilities of the use of fertilizers 





in maintaining and increasing soil pro 
ductivity are to be placed the possibilities 
of 
to 


manure 


it 


have 
of 


zers, 


rotation, which 
often 


chemical 


crop 
exceed very of 


Though 


those the 
ferti 


is true that most farmers alternate their 


use 





or 


crops in one manner or another, the maxi- 
not 
of the United 
States, or of the United States as a whole. 
There be little that 
can made much effective 


reflected the 


the 


in average crop yields 


agricultural regions of 


can doubt rotation 


be more in in- 


creasing as well as in maintaining crop 


Yields. not only in sections in which fer- 


tilizer practices have become more or less 


permanently established, but as well in 


sections in which commercial 


are sparingly used, or are still practically 


unknown 


Since it has been found rigid 


effec- 


increas- 


that 
often 
fertilizers 


fixed rotations 


than the 


are very more 


tive use of in 
ing the yields of such crops as wheat. 
and to 


that 


corn 


assume 


Oats, it seems reasonable 
flexible 
more effective 
the 


view. 


properly planned, 
would 


tical 
and 


prove even 
farming, both 


economic points 


in prac- 


from productivity 


of 





General Summary and Conclusions. 
TI a study of the 
effects of crop rotation and the use of fer- 
tilizers on the yields of crops, the primary 


1is bulletin reviews 


objects being (1) to determine some definite 
measure of the value of crop rotation in 
crop production (2) to compare the 
beneficial effects rotation with those 
of the use of manure and complete chemi- 
cal fertilizers in maintaining and increas- 
ing soil productivity. 


and 
or 


The maintenance of soil productivity de- 
pends in a large measure on three factors 





commonly referred to as farm practices: 
, @ Cultivation of the soil, (2) rotation of 
| crops, and (3) the use of fertilizers 

| Three methods of study are suggested. 
} One discarded because of the assump- 
| tions involved; the other two methods, 
| which are accepted, are fully explained. 


The effects of crop rotation and the use 
of fertilizers on crop yields, as determined 
by the first method, in which evaluations 
are based on increase over the yields in 
continuous culture and rotation alone, are 
as follows: 


Results of 72 years on wheat at Rotham- 
sted, England, show that, under the con- 
| ditions of these experiments, crop rotation 
| Without fertilizers is somewhat more effec- 
tive than the use of a heavy application of 
complete chemical fertilizer; whereas, in 
case of barley, rotation is a little less than 
28 cent as e-fective as the use of fer- 

And further, rotation, when added 
to the use of fertilizer, is 105.6 per cént as 
effective the of fertilizer when 
added to rotation; in other words, the rela- 
tive va of 105.6 per cent. 
When rotation and the use of fertilizer are 
conjoined, the effects on the yields of 
wheat are somewhat less than fully addi- 
tive: in the 


per 


tilizer. 


as use 





lue rotation is 


case of barley 


effects are not additive. 


their conjoint 

Under the conditions of the experiment 
at Columbia, Mo. (results for 30 years), the 
relative values of rotation alone, as based 
on the effectiveness of the use of fertilizer 
when practiced in the absence of rotation, 
are as follows: On wheat, corn, and oats, 


when fertilized with farm manure, 100 per 
cent, 102.7 


per cent, and 53 per cent, re- 
| spectively: and on wheat fertilized with 
| complete chemical fertilizer, 54.7 per cent. 
When one practice is added to the other, 
the relative the 
manure series are as follows: Wheat, 100 
per cent: 103.9 per cent; and oats, 


| 

| 

values 
' 

' 

| 

33.7 per cent; and on wheat fertilized with 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


for rotation in 


corn, 


chemical fertilizer, 36.4 per cent. When 
rotation and the use of fertilizer are con- 
joined their combined effects on crop yields 
in each case are somewhat less than fully 
additive. 
Tests At Wooster, Ohio. 

The tests at Wooster, Ohio, as reported 
for , Show the relative values for 
rotation alone, as follows: On wheat, corn, 





and oats in the chemical-fertilizer series, 
31.5 per cent, 54.5 per cent, and 60.4 per 
cent, respectively; and on the same crops 
in the manure series, 37 per cent, 83.1 per 
cent, 123.7 per cent, respectively. 
When one practice is added to the other, 
the relative values for rotation are as fol- 
lows: On wheat, corn, and oats in the 
chemical-fertilizer series, 50.5 per cent, 55.4 


and 


per cent, and 62.5 per cent, respectively, 
and on the same crops in the manure 
series, 37.2 per cent, 80.8 per cent, and 
124.9 per cent, respectively. When rota- 


tion and the use of fertilizers are conjoined 
the effects on crop yields are practically 
fully additive, except in case of the use 
of chemical fertilizer on wheat, where the 
conjoint effects fully 
ditive. 


are more than ad- 
Under the conditions of the 16-year tests 
tobacco at Germantown, Ohio, crop 
rotation is from 12.5 per cent to 28.3 per 
cent as effective as the use of chemical 
fertilizer and about 33 per cent as effective 
as the use of a 10-ton application of man- 
use. When rotation and the use of fer- 
tilzer are combined, their effects are some- 
what less than fully additive. 
Under the conditions of the experiments 
brown silt loam at Urbana, IL, rsults 
for 14 years show that crop rotation with- 
out fertilizer 392.2 per cent as efficient 
as the combined use of manure, phosphate, 


on 


on 


is 


rotations | 


| 
| 


been found | 


}; one 


mum effects of crop rotation certainly are 


| 


fertilizers | 


or } 


| conjoined with 











opened 


| crop rotation without the use of fertilizers 


| and the use of fertilizers without rota- 
tion maintained the producing power of 
the soil, except in a few cases. 


Naval Hospital Construction 


At Mare Island Is Awarded 


(Contractors—Physicians. ] 

The following awards of contracts for 
construction of the Naval Hospital at 
Mare Island, Calif., bids for which were 
March 3 have been announced at 
the Navy Department 

Building construction. Barrett and Hilp, 
918 Harrison St., San Francisco, $656,326. 
This contract calls for construction ®of a 
double ward building with connecting cor- 
ridor to existing building: 4 central heating 
plant building: sick officers’ quarters and 
a contagious disease ward. 


Plumbing and heating plant, Lawson & 





Drucker, 165- Tehama Street, San Fran- 
cisco, $123,500. 
Electrical work, HI \. Porter, 1500 
Church Street, San Francisto, $25,425. 
Total amount of contracts—$705,251. 


—_—— 





and lime without rotation in effecting in- 
crease in the vield of corn (over check plot is 
continuous culture). When rotation is 
added to the use of fertilizers, the increase 
effected is 113.4 per cent greater than when 
the use of fertilizers is added to rotation. 
When rotation and the use of fertilizers are 
conjoined their combined effects in increas- 
ing the yield of corn are more than fully | 
additive. 





The 6-year results on cotton at Florence, | 
«., show that rotation without fertilizers | 
60.6 per cent as effective as the use of 
chemical fertilizer without rotation. When 
practice is conjoined with the other, 
rotations is only about 25 per cent as effec- 
tive as theeuse of fertilizer in effecting 
increases in yield. Under the conditions of | 
these experiments the combined effects of | 

| 

| 


Ss. 


is 





rotation and fertilizer are less than fully 
additives. 

Effect of Soil Reaction. | 

The nature of the liming tests at 


| 
Wooster, Ohio, and at Florence, S. C., made 
it possible to study the effect of soil reac- | 
tion on the effects of crop rotation and | 
the use of fertilizers in effecting increases 
in the yields of wheat, Indian corn, and | 
oats (Wooster), and of cotton (South Caro- | 
lina). These experiments show that an al- 
teration change in the soil reaction as | 
effected by liming has increased the abso- 
lute and relative values for rotation when 
the 
average increase in the relative values over 
unlimed conditions being 23 per cent. This 
increase in the relative value rotation 
due to Iminig is reflected in the increased | 
additve effects when, on limed soils, rota- 


or 


use of fertilizers—the 


for 


tion andthe use of fertilizers are con- 
joined. 

If these long-time tests are typical of 
results showing the effects of liming, it | 


would seem* that the liming problem is 
primarly a clover-rotation problem. 

Summary of foregoing results: 

(1) Including all crops and all soils con- 
sidered, crop rotation is practically 75 per 
cent as efficient as the use of fertilizer in 
effecting increases in crop yields. 

(2) In general, crop rotation is nearly 
90 per cent as efficient as the use of fer- 
tilizer in effecting increases in yields of | 
wheat, corn, and oats. | 

(3) Excluding such clover, 
timothy, and cowpeas, rela- 
tive effectiveness of rotation is practically 
20 per cent higher on soils whose reac- 
tions have been altered or changed by 
liming, than on acid soils. | 


crops as 


the average 


(4) Except in case of barley at Rotham- | 
sted, the conjoint effects of rotation and 
the use of fertilizers on crop yields are 


additive—being often more than fully ad- 
ditive. 

When rotation evaluations are based on | 
the mantenance vields or the average 
yields obtained at the beginning of the | 
experiments according to the second 
method of study, results show that both 


In 5 of the 13 experiments considered, 
crop rotation without fertilizers is equally 
or more effective than the use of fertilizer 
without rotation in increasing soil produc- 
tivity. In the other eight experiments it 
is shown that the use of fertilizer is the 
more effective. And further, in all cases, 
except the barley experiment at Rotham- 
sted, the conjoint effects of rotation and 
the use of fertilizer are additive in effect- 
ing increases in soil productivity—in 10 
of the experiments the effects being more 
than fully additive. 
Summary of All Results. 

The following facts concerning the value 
of crop rotation summarize all the results 
arrived at from both methods of study: 
when practiced | 

| 
| 
| 





(1) Rotation of crops, 
with and without the use of fertilizer, 
averages 75 per cent as effective as the 


use of fertilizer. in effecting increases in 
crop yields, or 90 per cent as effective as 
fertilizers the results on wheat, 
corn, and oats, only are averaged. 

(2) In most cases, as determined by the 
conditions of the experiments considered, 
it has been found that rotation is 91.5 per 
cent as effective as the use of fertilizer in 
maintaining the producing power of the 
soil. 

(3) 


measured 


when 


In increasing soil productivity, as 
the maintenance yields, 
the effects of rotation alone have been 
found, at times, to equal or exceed the 
effects of the use of fertilizers. 


from 


(4) The conjoint effects-of rotation and 
the use of fertilizers are additive, as ef- 
fecting increases in yields over the check 
plots in continuous culture and rotation; 
or as affecting increases in soil productiv- 
ity, when measured by increases above the 
maintenance yields. 

(5) Altering or changing the acid reac- 
tion of a soil by liming increases the rel- 
ative effectiveness of crop rotation. 

(6) On soils long under cultivation, high- 
est yields are possible only when rota- 
tion of crops and the use of: fertilizers are 
conjoined 

The above facts point to the following 
principles of permanent soil productivity: 

(1) Crop rotation is so important a farm 
practice, especially in maintaining and in- 
creasing the vields of cereal crops, that its 
effectiveness may often equal or even ex- 
ceed the effectiveness of the use of com- 
plete chemical fertilizer or farm manure, 

(2) The conjoint effects of crop rotetion 
and the use of fertilizers are additive, as 
effecting increases in crop yields. 

(3) The relative efficiency of crop rota- 
tion is greater on soils naturally supplied 
with lime or on soils whose reactions have 
been altered or changed by liming than on 
soils that are acid in character, 
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| Minutes of the 


[Corporations—Lumber—Sugar—Oll— 
Chemicals—Foreign Trade.) 
2998 
to terminate on 





No- 
most favored nation 


intention 
1923, its 
accorded 


Spain's 
vember 5, 
treatment imports from the 
United States was subject of g letter to the 
United States 


President Coolidge on October 1, 1923, the 
fourth section of the minutes of the meet- 


Tariff Commission from 


ings revealed when made public by the 
commission on March 25. 

Aside from this communication from the 
Chief Executivve the chief points of the 
minutes were as follows: 

14 


investigation 


The commission approved August a 


formal order calling for an 
into aminc acids and amine acid salts not 


of coal-tar origin. Commissioner Costigan 


opposed a motion of the commission, which 
was recommended by the secretary, ‘‘that 


the chairman or acting chairman of the 


commission is authorized during the ab- 


sence of members of the commission for 


the months of August and September, 1923, 
to approve travel orders for employes of 
the commission to cover necessary travel 


in connection with investigations ordered 


by the commission and now pending.” 


On September 28, 1923, the commission 
appointed committee consisting of the 
chairman and Commissioner Glassie to re- 
port with recommendations upon the re- 
quest of the National Milk Producers’ As- 
by its letter of September 26, 
1923, to file a supplemental affidavit in the 
investigation of the differences in the cost 
of production of casein, in which investi- 
gation public hearing and final argument 
were closed on September 25, 1923. 


a 


sociation 


Public hearings were set for November 
1923, in the matter of oxalic acid 
veronal for November 7. 


5, and 


on 

The commission also appointed on this 
date (September 28, 1923) another commit- 
tee consisting of the chairman, Commis- 
sioners Costigan, Lewis and Glassie to re- 
port with recommendations upon. the 
motion submitted by counsel for the Nor- 
wegian Nitrogen Products Company at a 
public hearing held September 26, 
year. 


same 


Cabled Berlin Representative. 
On September 28, 1923, the commission 
ordered the following cablegram be sent 
to Mr. Frederick Achenbach of the com- 
mission’s staff in Berlin, Germany, as fol- 
lows: 

“Disregard cablegram September 12 
Hirsch operating under direct instructions 
commission French and Belgium.” 

On October 


9 


, 1923, minutes of the meet- 
ings held on September 28, 1923, were 
read and approved, and then Chairman 
Marvin presented a letter from President 
Coolidge as follows: 
“The White House, 
“Washington 
“My dear Mr. Marvin: 
“In a note from the Spanish ambassador 


October 1, 1923. 


dated November 5, 1922, this government 
was informed of the intention of the 
Spanish’ government to terminate on No- 


vember 5, 1923, the present most favored 
nation treatment accorded imports from 
the United States by which we have been 
and are now receiving the benefit of re- 
ductions to import duties granted by Spain 
in its treaties and trade agreements with 
other countries. 


“Paragraph (g) of section 317 of the act 
makes it the duty of the United States 
Tariff Commission to ascertain whether 
discriminations against the commerce of 
the United States are practiced by any 
country and to make recommendations to 
you (sic) regarding the matter. Since in- 
creased duties authorized on section 317 
of the act do not become operative until 
the expiration of 30 days following the 
date of a proclamation declaring such 
duties, and since it would appear to be 
desirable to make the action effective as 
soon as possible after the beginning of any 
discriminations against American prod- 
ucts, I am writing to request your com- 
mission to begin a study of the situation 
with reference to Spain. 


“The Secretary of State advises me that 
his department will be glad to furnish 
your commission with such information 
of a helpful character as has come to its 
knowledge in connection with the treaty 
negotiations or gtherwise, including a list 
of articles in the importation of which, to 
the United States, Spain is particularly 
interested and on which increased duties 
would be most distasteful. Secretary 
Hughes also suggests that the Department 
of Commerce may be in a position to fur- 
nish valuable assistance in this matter.” 

Wheat Report Considered. 

The Commission on October 4, 1923, ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Commis- 
sioners Marvin, Culbertson and Lewis to 
consider and report to the Commission upon 
a request of the President for the Com- 
mission’s assistance in finding a solution 
to the prevailing depression among wheat 
producers of the country. The Commis- 
sioners at this meeting also decided ad- 
versely upon the applications of Pomeroy 
& Fisher, L. Martin & Co., Appleton & 
Neuman, seeking decreases in the rates 
on products handled by these firms. 

A general investigation and survey of 
the cottonseed oil, fish oils, and other ani- 
mal and vegetable oils and fats was insti- 
tuted October 9, 1923, the minutes showéd. 
The Commission also ordered a general in- 
vestigation of the export trade in cotton- 
seed oil and of discriminations in foreign 
countries against cottonseed oil. These in- 
vestigations resulted from motions offered 
by Commissioner Culbertson, and Commis- 
sioner Glassie then offered as a substitute 
for the Culbertson motion the following: 


“That the Tariff Commission institute 
an investigation under its general powers 
of cocoanut oil, soya-bean oil, peanut oil, 
peanuts, cottonseed oil, fish oils, and other 
animal and vegetable oils.”’ 

On 


the substitute motion offered by 
Commissioner Glassie the votes of the 
Commissioners were as follows: 

In favor of adoption of the motion: 
Messrs. Marvin, Burgess, Glassie. Against 
the adoption of the motion: Culbertson, 
Lewis, Costigan. 


The question reverting to the motion of 
Commissioner Culbertson the votes of the 
commissioners thereon were as follows: 

In favor of the adoption of the motion: 
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Messrs. Culbertson, Lewis, Costigan. | 
Against the adoption of the motion: 
Messrs. Marvin, Burgess, Glassie. 


Lumber Investigation Ordered. 


Commissioner Lewis on October 12, 1923, 
offered the fellowing motion: \ 


“That upon consideration of the appli- 
cation filed by the Bloedel-Donovan Lum- 
ber Company for a reduction of the duty 
on logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western 
hemlock imposed by paragraph 201 of 
Title I of the tariff act of 1922, and of 
the matters and things presented at the 
preliminary public hearing held on August 
8, 1923, pursuant to the commission's or- 
ders of July 2, 1923, whereof, due public 
notice was given according to the com- 
mission's rules of procedure, as well as of 
the arguments and briefs submitted on be- 
half of the parties appearing respectively 
in behalf of and in opposition to the appli- 
cation for said reduction, the United 
States Tariff Commission, for the reasons 
stated in the opinion filed this 12th day of 
October, 1928, finds that the rate of duty 
imposed on logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or 
western hemlock paragraph 401 
of said tariff act, is not subject to increase 
or decrease by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent under section 314 of Title III of said 
act, and the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion accordingly orders that the investiga- 
tion into the costs of production of said 
articles, the of the 
United States and of similar articles, the 
growth or product of competing countries 
July 2, 1923, be, and the 
discontinued.” 


by said 


growth or product 


instituted on 


same is hereby, 
submitted 


motion 


Cammissioner Costigan as a 
substitute for the foregoing 


Commissioner Lewis the following motion: 


by 


“That whereas a clear distinction exists 
between the and the denial of 
jurisdiction under section 315 of the tariff 
act of 1922, 

“Whereas 
for 


assertion 


and 





im- 


at- 


be manifestly 
Commission to 
tempt to deny, without his approval, the 
power of the President the United 
States, after due investigation, to change 
by proclamation, as provided in said sec- 
tion, any rates of duty fixed in the tariff 


would 


Tariff 


it 


proper the 


of 


act of 1922, it is 

“Moved that the question of the Presi- 
dent's authority under section 315 of said 
act to change the rate of duty fixed by 
paragraph 401 thereof on logs on ft, 
spruce, cedar, and western hemlock, to 
gether with the record of the argument 


thereon had before the commission on the 
6th day of August, 1923, be and the same 


is hereby respectfully referred to the 
President for his consideration and deter 
mination. 

“Furthermore, that all parties inter- 


ested who have appeared before the com- 
mission in connection with said question 
be advised of the commission's action.” 


Motion Rejected. 
offered 
of 


by 
the 


substitute motion, 
the 


On the 
Commissioner Costigan, 
commissioners were as follows: 


votes 


In favor of the adoption of the substi- 
Messrs. Culbertson and Cos- 
the adoption of the sub- 
Marvin, 


tute motion: 
tigan. Against 
stitute motion: 
Burgess, and Glassie. 
The substitute 
rejected. 


Messrs. Lewis, 


motion was accordingly 


The question reverting to the motion of 
Commissioner Lewis, the votes of the com- 
missioners thereon were as follows: 

In favor of the adoption of the motion: 
Messrs. Marvin, Lewis, Burgess, and 
Glassie. Against the adoption of the mo- 
tion: Messrs. Culbertson and Costigan. 

The 


motion was accordingly adopted. 


Order Made Public. 


Commissioner Lewis submitted 
lowing motion: 


the fol- 


‘““‘That after the lapse of seven days from 
this date, in order to permit of the filing 
of dissenting opinions, exemplified copies 
of the order of the Commission and of the 
opinions of the members of the Commission 
in respect thereof, in the investigation 
(No. 27) for the purposes of section 315 
of the tariff act of 1922, in respect of 
logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western hem- 
lock, be transmitted to the President and 
be made public.” 

Commissioner Costigan moved the fol- 
lowing amendment to the foregoing motion 
by Commissioner Lewis: 

“That a copy of the substitute order 
moved by Commissioner Costigan in this 
case on this date accompany the report to 
the President.”’ 

On the amendment submitted 
missioner Costigan the votes of 
missioners were as follows: 


by Com- 


the com- 

In favor of the adoption of the amend- 
ment: Messrs. Culbertson and Costigan. 
Against the adoption of the amendment: 
Messrs. Marvin, Lewis, Burgess, and 
Glassie. 


The amendment accordingly — re- 
jected. The question reverting to the mo- 
tion submitted by Commissioner Lewis, the 
motion was adopted. 

On October 16, 1923, the minutes of the 
meetings of the Commission held October 
6 and 12, 1923, were read and approved. 
A committee consisting of Commissioners 
Glassie, Lewis and Costigan was appoint- 
ed on this date with instructions to re- 
port to the full commission on a “decision 
in the investigation (No. 27) in respect 
of logs, of fir, spruce, cedar and western 
hemlock.” 

Sugar Inquiry Brought Up. 

The sugar investigation was again 
brought up on October 16, 1923, and Com- 
missioner Burgess moved that the recom- 
mendations in the advisory board's re- 
port be approved and adopted as follows: 

“It is recommended that on or about 
October 16 an announcement be made that 
hearings will begin on sugar January 15, 
1924. 

“It is further recommended that at the 
same time an announcement be made that 
on December 1 there will be available and 
mailed on request to interested parties a 
sunimary of the facts ascertained in the 
commission's investigation of the sugar 
industry. 

“It is further recommended that a list 
of questions or problems to be considered 
at the hearing should be prepared by the 
advisory board, and, if approved by the 


was 


commission, rendered available to the 
trade.” 

Commissioner Glassie, however, offered 
a substitute for the motion submitted by 


Commissioner Burgess as follows; 


U. S. Tariff Commission as Presented to Senate 


or me A es leita ecaleeathsheipeeireitiidiaiespenetitenaedacmsecnesaeo ce 





* for 


“That an announcement be now made 
that a public hearing will held on 
January 15, 1924, in the pending sugar in- 
vestigation. 

‘“Bhat.an announcement 
that on or about December 1 
be made available and mailed on 
to interested parties statement, 
sistent with nondisclosure of trade secrets, 
of the data secured in the pending sugar 
investigation. 

“That on or about December |, a state- 
ment, to be prepared by the advisory 
board and approved by the Commission, of 
basic points or problems arising in or in- 
volved in the consideration of the evidence 
obtained in the pending sugar investigu- 
tion be made available and mailed on re- 
quest to interested parties, to the end that 
such parties may especially address them- 
selves at the hearing to the discussion of 
such points or problems.” 


he 


made 
will 


be now 
there 
request 


a con- 


The question being upon the motion by 


Commissioner Glassie, the substitute was 
agreed to 
Committee Appointed. 

The Chairman then announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee consisting of 
Commissioners Glassie, Costigan, and Bur- 
gess to supervise the execution of the 
order of the commission contained in the 
foregoing resolution as adopted. 

Commissioner Costigan, seconded by 


Commissioner Glassie, moved that no com- 
mittee for this purpose be appointed. 


Commissioner Burgess moved as a sub 
stitute for Commissioner Costigan’s mo 
tion that a committee consisting of the 


Chairman and Commissioner Lewis be ap- 
of the 
order of the Commission as adopted on this 
date in regard to a public hearing in the 
sugar investigation. ‘ 

The question being upon the motion sub- 


pointed to supervise the execution 


mitted by Commissioner Burgess, the 
votes of the commissioners were as fol- 
lows 

In favor of the adoption of the motion: 


Messrs. Costigan, Burgess and Glassie. 
Against the adoption of the motion: Mr. 

Marvin. 
Commissioner Culbertson not 


was pres- 


ent when this vote was taken 


New Michigan Rail 
Project Is Denied 


I. C. C. Disapproves Construction 
of Proposed Line From Pon- 
tiac to Wyandotte. 


[Railroads—Shippers. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has just issued a report finding that puhb- 


lic convenience and necessity have not 
been shown to require the construction 
and operation by the Detroit Grand Belt 
Railroad of railroad from Wyandotte, 
Mich., to Pontiac, Mich., 57 miles, and de- 
nying the company’s application. The re- 
port, by Division 4, is in part as follows: 

“The applicant expects to receive a 
large volume of interchange business and 
considerable. traffic from _ industries 
cated or to be located along its line. 
is stated that it is impossible to estima 
in advance the character and volume of 
traffic. It is estimated, however, that after 
the first five years of operation annual net 
revenues would be $500,000 for the sixth 
year with a gradual increase thereafter. 
No basis for this estimate is given. It 
does not appear that it is founded on any 
study of conditions in the territory to be 
served elsewhere, that any person 
connected with the enterprise has a know!l- 
edge of such matters. The applicant's 
president and sole at both hear 
ings has had railroad experience. He 
said that he expected to originate some 
kind of freight some where on the line. 
He was unable to say whether any amount 
of freight would be originated at Pontiac. 
That city is now served by three lines of 
the Trunk Railway System. The 
applicant has no agreement with any rail 
road with which the proposed line would 
connect and so far as appears its repre- 
sentatives have not consulted the repre 
sentatives of any railroad company 
cerning the project. There is no evidence 
that the character of service which the 
applicant proposes to afford would in any 
wise expedite the movement of traffic 
through or around Detroit, or relieve the 
congestion said to exist at that place, or 
that the existing railroads are unable tuo 
remedy the alleged delays and congestion 
There is nothing in the record to show 
that industries would locate along the ap- 
plicant’s line. 

“Tt is proposed to finance construction 
and equipment by the sale of stock and, if 
found desirable, bonds. No arrangements 
financing have been made, but thea 
testimony is that there have been some 
negotiations. When questioned at the hear- 
ing as to the details of the applicant's 
financial plan the witness for y 
plicant declined to discuss the matiér. 

“The facts of record are sufficient te 
show the need for the proposed line, its 
utility, or its prospective earning power. 
They do not indicate that the project has 
been sufficiently studied, or that it is pro- 
moted by persons whose experience in such 
matters would give much weight to their 
mere opinion. There is no substantial in- 
formation as to the financial plan that 
would be adopted. 

“Upon the facts presented we are unable 
to find that the present and future public 
convenience and necessity require or will 
require the construction and operation of 
the proposed line. An order will be entered 
denying the application.” 


a 


lo- 
It 


or or 


witness 
no 


Grand 


con- 


ap- 





Five Acting Postmasters 


Are Appointed By Mr. New 


[Bonding Companies. ] 


In accordance with the act approved 
April 24, 1920, Postmaster General New 
has announced the appointment of the 
following acting postmasters: 

William Robinson, Tegachapi, Calif.; 
Earl Ss. St. John, Walton, N. Y.; Lula 
Blusser, Fincastle, Va.; Nettie L. Moran, 
Mullens, W. Va.; and Edward V. Snider, 
Movince, Wisc. 

It was announced also that the Civil 


Commission certified to the Post- 
mnhster General the names of Frederick CG. 
Lyman, Henry Leonhardt, and F. Homgar@ 
Scott, Alexandria Bay, N. XxX, g 


Service 
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House » Committee on The } Judiciary | Recommends Impeac 
George W. Enelish Is Aceused 





* 
+ 


Of High Misdemeanor in Office 


Case Is First of Kind Since Trial and Removal of 


Recommendations for 


of George W. 
trict judge for 


a judge” 


The specific 


English, United States dis- 
the 
linois, on charges of ‘unlawful conduct as 
were made in the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary to the House 
of Representatives March 
recommendation 


Judge R. W. Archbald 
in 1912. 


(Lawyers, Banks, Railroads, Mining, Cor- 
porations, Bonding Companies.] 





the impeachment 


eastern district of Il- 


25. 


of the 


Judiciary Committee, based on the findings 
of the special House committee authorized 


to inquire into the official conduct of 
Judge English, is as follows: 

“Your committee reports herewith the 
accompanying resolution and articles of 
impeachment against Judge George W. 
English, and recommends that they be 
adopted by the House and that they be 


presented to the Senate with 


a demand 


for the conviction and removal from office 


of said George 
district judge 
Illinois.” 


The resolution submitted to the House in 
the 
the evidence taken by 
sustained 


company with 
cominittee 
peachment 
articles were 
fixed with the 


English 
have been 
ment of 
judge, of 
Court, on 
from office. 
The full 
follows: 
Mr. Graham, 
Judiciary, 


the 


tex 


had under 


sentatives 


ber, A. D. 
Ist sess.), 


cial committee 


committee 
appointment 


July 


Wi 


for 


against 
enumerated, 
request 
mitted to the Senate. 
The recommended impeachment of 
is the first 
instituted 
Robert 


U 


t 


fre 


submitted the following report: 
The Committee on the Judiciary 
consideration the report of the 
special committee of the House of Repre- 
authorized 
official conduct of George 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of Illinois, 
Representatives on the 19th day of Decem- | 
1925 (H. 
and having examined and con- 
sidered the evidence gathered by 
, and having considered the 
briefs and arguments of counsel, 
following statement of facts and law and 
submit their recommendations. 

George W. English stated to the special 
and 


a 


and confirmation 


lowing language: 


Senate, or I was nominated to the Senate, 
23d of 
firmed on the 3d of May, taking the oath 
of office on the 9th 


on the 


George W. 


disbarred one 
St. Louis, a 
Eastern 
motion, 


A 


English, in his official capa- 
city and acting as judge at East St. Louis. 
State of Illinois, unlawfully suspended and 


Th 


member 
United States District Court for 
District of Illinois, 
without any charges having been 


13, 


of 


English, 
the 


United States 
eastern district of 


report, set forth that 
the special House 
five articles of 
Judge English. These 
and were pre- 
that they be sub- 


im- 


Judge 
kind to 
impeach- 
associate 
Commerce 
his removal 


case of this 
since the 
Archbald, 
States 
and 


Ww. 
nited 

1913, 
the 


committee's report 


ym the Committee on the 


, having 


to inquire 


We 


into the 
English, 


made to the House of 


Doc. 145, 69th Cong., 


the spe- 


make the 


dmitted the fact of his 
in the fol- 
“My name went to the 


pril, 1918, and, was con- 


of May, 1918.” 


omas M. Webb, of East 


of the bar of the 


wise did improperly summon before him, 
while sitting as judge in the said district, 
Joseph Maguire, of the Carbondale Free 
Press, a newspaper published in the east- 
ern district of Illinois, and violently, un- 
lawfully, and tyrannically using his power 
as judge, threatened him with imprison- 
ment for printing in his paper an editorial 
from the Post-Dispatch, and some proper | 
and lawful handbills that had no reference 
whatever to said court. 

George W. English, on the 9th day of | 
May, 1918, and on other days and times,‘ 
between said date and the present in said 
district court of the eastern district of 
Illinois, has habitually used profanity, vul- 
garity, and committed gross improprieties 
in public and in open court and in cham- 
bers and at side bar. The profanity and 
indecent language is not stated here, but 
will be found in the report of the sub- 
committee. 

George W. 





English was guilty of -par- 
tiality and judicial misbehavior in that he 
improperly appointed sole referee 
bankruptcy for the eastern district of 
nois one Charles B. Thomas. 


in 
Illi- 


as 


reorge W. English had full knowledge 
at the time of said appointment of the 
great commercial importance of the ecast- 
ern district of Illinois. consisting of 45 
counties, nearly 300 miles long, ana that 
there was:a large volume of business in 
bankruptcy in said district, and that a 


referee would be obliged to devote all his 
time and attention to the bankruptcy cases | 
in the district. 


/ 
| Referee Favored 


Illegally, Alleged 


In consequence of the 
said Charles B. Thomas as sole referee 
in bankruptey and the favors in connec- 
tion therewith extended him by = said 
George W. English, he the said Thomas 
acquired a very large and lucrative prac- 
tice. Notwithstanding these facts George 
W. English, judge as aforesaid, greatly en- 
larged the powers and jurisdiction of said 


appointment of 


; referee. 


In order to enable said Charles B. | 
unhampered and with utmost license 
the following rule of court was repealed: 

“No receiver in bankruptcy proceedings, 
whether voluntary or involuntary, shall 
hereafter be appointed except on applica- 
tion to the judge of the court, who will 
make or refuse the appointment or refer 
such application to the referee in bank- 
ruptey for his consideration and action: 


Providedw@hat if the judge is absent from 


the 


the district. sick, and unable to sit, or 
disqualified by reason of interest, the 
referee may make such appointment in 


the first instance. And in every case where 


the referee deems it necessary for the pro- 
tection of the estate, 
motion appoint 


he may on his own 
such receiver. 


And the following rule substituted there- 
for: 





the said 
of his own 


preferred and without notice to said Webb 
and without any opportunity to be heard 
in his own defense and without due process 


of law. 
George W. 
i. 


district of 


in 


Karch, 


glish, at East St. Louis, 


while acting as judge of the eastern 
Illinois, 
one Charles A. 


unlawfully disbarred 


a member of the 


bar of the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Ilinois, of his own 


motion, 
made against 
hearing, and 


without any charges having been 
said Karch, 
without 


without any 
permitting said 


Karch to be heard in his own defense and 
without due process of law. 


Charge of Offenses 
Against State Officials 


George W. 


En 


glish, at East St. Louis, 


while acting as judge in the eastern dis- 
trict of Illinois, improperly and unlawfully 
used the process of the court to summon 
State sheriffs and State attorneys in the 


said eastern 


district of Illinois, 


and the 


mayor of the city of Wamec, in said dis- 
trict, to appear before him in the Federal 
court room in East St. Louis, on the 8th 
day of August, 1922, as witnesses (accord- 


ing to the process to testify 


against one 


Gourley and one Daggett) when there was 
no such cause pending, and did abusively, 
improperly, and with the use of profane 
language in open court and in public be- 
fore the bar censure and denounce these 


o% fails 


without 


assigning any specific 


cause for so doing, or without any specific 
cause or offense, and refusing these State 


officials opportunity 


to be heard in ex- 


planation and answer, and without author- 
ity of law and having no authority what- 
soever so to do, threatened the officials in 
various and divers ways. 

At East St. Louis, while acting as judge 
in the eastern district of Illinois in trial 


of a case (U. 
lish used 


8. ¥. 
coercive 
guage in the presence of and to the jury 


Hall), 
and 


George W. 
threatening 


ong- 
lan- 


in open court and said that if he told them 


that a man was guilty 


find him guilty, 


to jail. 
George W. 
Louis, 


English 
in the district court over which he 


and they did not 
a he would send them 
while 


at East St. 


was presiding, refused to try a case then 
pending and on the list for trial because 


Charles 


A. Karch 
(the said Charles A. Karch 
restored to membership of the bar in 


was acting as counsel 
having been 


said 


district) and announced that he would not 
try any case where Charles A. Karch ap- 


peared as gounsel and attorney, 


and this, 


notwithstanding that the disbarment had 
been removed. 
Mnglish, district judge for the 
easiern district of Illinois, summoned mem- 


George W. 


bers of the staff of the East St. 
Journal and reporters, 


Louis Daily 
and in his court, in 


# tyrannical exercise of his judicial power, 
threatened them with imprisonment if they 


published any 


of 


the facts relating to the | 
pe perment of Charles A. Karch, and like- | ture and circumstances will permit, suf- | June, 1923, said Judge George W. Eng- | bank of Centralia, and while said bank was 


“It is hereby further ordered that the 
following rule be, and the same is hereby, 
made and adopted as a rule of this court 
in bankruptcy, 
from and after 

“All matters 


to be effective in all cases 
this date, namely: 
of application for 
pointment of a receiver, or the marshal, 
to take charge of the property of the 
bankrujt or alleged bankrupt, made after 
the filing of the petition, and prior to its 
being dismissed or to the trustees being 
qualified, shall be and are hereby referred 
to the referee in bankruptcy -for his con- 
sideration and action; and the 
enter such order of reference as of course 


the ap- 


in each case; and the referees of this court | 


heretofore or hereafter appointed 
hereby authorized and empowered to ap- 
point receivers, or the marshal, 
plication of parties in interest, in case 
the referee shall find same is absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of the es- 
tate, to take charge of the property of the 


bankrupt; and to exercise all jurisdiction 
over and in 


respect to the actions and 
proceedings of the receiver or marshal 
which the court by law may exercise. 
After adjudication, where the referee 
deems it necessary for the protection of 
the estate. he may make such appoint- 


ment on his own motion. 

“And it is. hereby further ordered that 
all special rules and general orders here- 
tofore entered or adopted be, and they are 


hereby, set aside and annulled in so far 
as they in any way conflict with the pro- 
visions of the above rule and general 


order. 

“Dated this 7th day of June, A. 

“GEORGE W. ENGLISH, Judge.”’ 

“For the purpose of transacting the 
business of the court of bankruptcy, it is 
ordered _that the referee (meaning then 
and there said Charles B. Thomas) be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
procure and maintain suitable offices for 
the transaction of said business, and .to 
suitably furnish and equip same for said 
purpose; that the referee be, and he is 
hereby, further authorized and directed to 
employ such clerks, stenographers, and 
court reporters or any other assistance 
which he finds and deems necessary for 
the proper m@nagement of said court and 
offices and the administration of bank- 
rupt estates; to install telephones; to pra- 
cure and keep on hand needed stationery, 
and generally to provide all such other 
and further office equipment proper to 
transact*business of the referee; and it is 
further ordered that in the event that the 
charges for referee’s expenses authorized 
by any and all of the rules of this court 


D. 1919. 


to be charged against the estates admin- | 


istered before the referce do not amount to 
a total to pay 
eree has incurrd or for which he may have 
paid or obligated himself to pay, the ref- 
eree be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to charge against the 
| bankrupt estates administered before him, 
in the 


make a 


as equitable pro rata share as na- 


\ 








; and otherwise by methods and means fully 


} and 


, improperly 


| cent 


| gested by counsel for 


Thomas to conduct the business of referee | 


elerk will | 


are | 


upon ap- | 


the expenses which the ref- | 
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ficient in amount to meet the deficit exist- 
ing reason of the referee's receipts 
from expenses or charges authorized by 
this and other rules being less than the 
total expenses incurred by the referee.” 


by 


‘Bankruptcy Ring” 
Operations Charged 

George W. English, as judge aforesaid, 
made the appointment and changed the 
rules of court with the intent and purpose 
of favoring and preferring said Thomas 
and to give said Thomas an opportunity 
completely to control all bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings and appointments therein and to 


appoint his friends and members of his 
family and of the family of said-Judge 





English to receiverships and to use said 


office as said referee for the improper, 


per- 


sonal, and financial benefits of said George 
W. English and said Thomas and the | 
friends and families of each. 

George W. English corruptly and im- 


properly connived with Charles B. 
referee in bankruptcy, 
lish St. 
trict 

ring’’; 
hands 


Thomas, 
to set up and estab- 
in the eastern dis- 
so-called ‘‘bankruptcy 
is to say, the placing the 
group of persons, to the ex- 
others, the administration of 
proceedings, the appointment 
of receivers, the deposit of bankrupt funds, | 
the sale and disposition of bankrupt assets, | 


in Kast Louis, 
of Illinois, a 
that 
of a 
of 
bankruptcy 


in 


clusion 


set forth in the articles of impeachment. 


George W. English, in order to receive 
unlawful and improper gains and profits 
for himself, his family, and his friends, 


corruptly handled 
arising from 


in 


and improperly 
ulated the funds 
other and 
ferred these from one place and from one 
bank to in his interest, with the 
desire to promote the interest of his fam- 
ily or of the said Charles B. Thomas. By 
handling the funds he obtained 
himself and the appointment of 
Farris English, to pluces in banks 
rative salary, 


and reg 
bankruptey | 


cases his court, trans- 





another 


credits for 
his 
at 
English 


son, 
a luc with the said Farris 
receiving in instance 3 
on the deposit of bankruptcy funds. | 
When Farris English would leave one bank 
and go to another, 
bankruptcy funds followed 


one per 


increased deposits of 


him. 

6th 
of 
al. 


George W. 
August, 1920, 
Louis 


English, on the day of 
(in the case East St. 
& Suburban Co. et v Alton, 
Granite & St. Louis Traction Co.), refused | 
to the temporary receiver sug- 
the parties interested 
unless Charles B. Thomas, his referee in 
bankruptcy, attorney for 


the receivers. 


appoint- 


was appointed 


On August 11, 1920,"he ordered that said 
Charles B. Thomas receive $200 per month 
from the receivers, and subsequently, 
January 20, 1921, at which time the tem- 
porary receivers were made permanent, 
ordered that there paid to Charles B. 
Thomas, counsel for _the the 
suny of $350 month and the further 
sum of $500 per month for his services in 
assisting the receivers in the management 
of receivership properties, making a total 
of $850 per month, which salary he ordered 
to retroactive and payable from Oc- 
tober 1, 192. The services of Charles B. 
Thomas as ,attorney for the receivers and 


on | 


be 


receivers, 


per 


be 


| St. 











lish, upon a suggestion from the clerk and 
after thesdistrict attorney of the United | 
States declared he knew nothing of the | 
case (he having been recently appointed), 
and without the presence in court of the 
said Charles B. Thomas, KF. Ji 
Skye from the sentence of imprisonment, 


relieved 


and $2,500 was paid to said Charles B. 
Thomas. ‘ 
George W. English, while acting as 


judge as aforesaig, in the case of Hamilton 
v. Egyptian Coal Mining Co., arbitrarily 
and without cause removed from office the 
duly appointed receiver in said case with- | 
out notice to the parties interested and 
with intent to show favoritism to Charles 


B. Thomas; appointed said Charles B. 
Thomas as receiver. 

George W. English. while acting as 
judge at a hearing held by him at East 


Louis, in the case 
Southern Gem Coal Co 


of Nitchey et al. 
appointed Charles | 


Vv. 





RB. Thomas, one of the receivers in that 
case, and then @rdered that said Thomas 


lary 
$1 


should receive as his sa the excessive 


fe 


and exorbitant sum o 000 per month: 
this appointment was made with the in- 
tent to prefer unlawfully the said Charles 
B. Thomas. 

George W. English. being a judge in the 





district court of the United States for the | 
eastern district of Illinois, on the 24th day 
of October, 1921, at Fast St. Louis, was 
paid and received the sum of $1,435 from 
said Charles B. Thomas, which sum was 
applied toward the purchase of an auto- 
mobile by said George W. English. 

George W. English on the 27th day of | 
June, 1924, while acting as judge in the | 
said district, reappointed the said Charles 
Bb. Thomas as referee. when it was known 


and then and there shown to him by the 
report of the receivers filed in the case of 


the Southern Gem Coal Corporation. that 
the said Charles B. Thomas, one of the | 
receivers in the said case, for the first six 
months of said receivership had spent his | 
time in Chicago, 290 miles away from his 
office, looking after the interest of said 
estate. | 
Handling of Bankruptcy 
Funds Reviewed 
George W. Englis! suid judge of the | 
aforesaid district, designated the First | 
State Bank of Coulterville, in the State of | 
Ilinois, and within the said district of | 
Illinois, to be the sole United States de- | 
pository of bankruptcy funds in the dis- | 
trict, which bank was situated a great dis- | 
tance from East St. Louis. the office and 
place of business of Charles B. Thomas, 
as referee. This was done to favor one 


J. E. Carlton, 
George W. 


brother-in-law of said 


a | 
English. a stockholder | 


large 
and director of said and because it 
Was, bank in Ww. 
English was a depositor 


bank, 


a which said George 


and director. 


George W. English was requested to en- | 
ter into an agreement with the Drovers | 
National Bank of East St. Louis on Octo- 
ber 1, 1922, as follows: to wit, that the 
said bank would employ one Farris Fing- 
lish, son of George W. English, as cashier | 
at a salary of 1,500 per vear, and that 
said bank was to be made a Government | 

| depository of bankruptey funds, and that 


the funds in sajd districe coming under the 


control of the referee and from receiver- 





in assisting in the management of said 
receivership properties not required 
and were not necessary imposed an 
unlawful burden upon receivership 
properties. Said appointment and orders 
for the payment of compensation were 
acts Of partiality and favoritism to the 
said Charles B. Thomas. From October 
1, 1920, to January 1, 1925, under said 
orders, Charles B. Thomas received the 
of $43,850; that said compensation 
was grossly excessive and was not earned. 

On the 10th day of July, 1924, at said 
East St. Louis, in the case of Handelsman 
v. Fuel Co., pending before him 
as judge, said judge improperly and un- 
lawfully appointed Charles B. Thomas as 
one of the receivers in said case and fixed 
the salary of said Thomas as receiver at 
$1,000 per month, and in addition ap- 
pointed Herman P. Frizzell, United States 
| commissioner for said eastern district of 
| Illinois and chief clerk in the office of said 
| Charles B. Thomas, to be attorney for said 
receiver and fixed the salary of said Her- 
man P. Frizzell at $200 per month. This 
was done unlawfully and corruptly to pre- 


were 
and 


the 


sum 


Chicago 


| fer and favor the said Charles B. Thomas 
and the said Herman P. Frizzell as part 
of the alleged “bankruptcy ring.”’ 
Referee Practices in 
Bankruptcy Cases 

| That in the matter of Gideon N. Heuff- 


the 15th day of August, 1924, allowed to 
appear and conduct said case as attorney 
and counselor at law in behalf of Morton 
N. Hawkins, regardless of and in violation 
of the Statutes of the United States, which 
provide that “no referee in bankruptcy 
shall be. allowed to practice as an attor- 
ney and counselor at in any bank- 
ruptcy proceedings.”’ 

And 
1924, 


law 


again, on the 27th day of August, 
the said Judge English allowed and 


of said Morton Hawkins; that this was 
done in violation of the said statutes and 
in order to permit said Charles B. Thomas 
to receive the sum of $2,500 for his alleged 
services. 





One FF. J. Skye was convicted before 
said George W. Iinglish for the crime of 
selling intoxicating liquors, upon whom 


Judge English imposed a sentence of im- 
prisonment in jail for a period of four 
months and a fine of $500. At the time 
of the trial said F. J. Skye was repre- 
sented by one Charles A. Karch (being the 
Same Karch hereinbefore referred to as a 
disbarred attorney). After conviction 
appeal was taken by said Charles A. 
Kareh to the United States circuit court 
of appeals, and after the appeal was taken 
said Skye discharged Charles A. 
attorney and retained Charles B. Thomas, 
to whom he paid the sum of $2,500 as 
counsel] fee in order to get from Judge 
English vacation and, discharge of jail 
sentence: that July 1922, 
| abandoned the appeal and filed a motion 
for stay of of imprisonment. 
Judge English ordered a stay 


81,1922 


an 
Karch as 


a 


on 25, Thomas 


a sentence 
of sentence 


until December of 


on the 


ith day 


man et al vy. Hawkins Mortgage Co., in 
bankruptcy, a case ‘Sheard by Judge Eng: | 
lish, the said Charles B. Thomas was on 


| permitted the referee in bankruptcy, 
Charles B. Thomas, to appear as attor- | 
ney and counselor before him in behalf 


of 

ships in said district should thereupon be 
deposited bank; that said Ch: 
B. Thomas and Farris English would 
come depositors in bank and 
chase shares and _ that 
zeorge W. to purchase 
shares; 
$80 per share. 
chased 50 shares 


urles 
be- 
pur- 
said 
10 
said stock was to be purchased at 
Charles B. Thomas pur- 
and Farris English pur- 


in said 


said 


¢ 


of stock, 


English was 


| heased 10 shares, for which his father 
paid the cost, and George W. English had 
10 shares assigned to him on the books 


of the bank. 


Ienglish thereafter designated 
Bank 


George W. 
the 
tory 


deposi- 
and said 


Drovers National 

of Government funds, 
George W. English, and Charles B. 
Thomas became depositors in said bank 
and then and there made 17 transfers of 
bankruptcy funds from the Union Trust 
| Co. to the Drovers National Bank to the 
amount of $190,000. All of these im- 
proper acts were done and performed by 
said George W. English as judge, and that 
his influence and office as judge were used 
for the unlawful and improper profits and 
gains to and said Caarles B. 
Thomas, and to secure the ap- 
pointment of Farris English to a position 


as a 


himself 
referee, 


‘Trust of ast St. 
depository of 
about the 1st of April, 
| 1924, said George W. English, as judge, 
with the knowledge and consent of Charles 
B. Thomas, as referee in bankruptcy, 
tered into an agreement with the Union 
Trust Co. in consideration that said Union 
Truts’ Co. would employ Farris English 
(the son of Judge English) in the bank 
at a salary of $200 per month, he the said 
George W. English, would become, with 
Charles B. Thomas, depositors in said 
bank, and that George W. English and 
Charles’ B. Thoma 
moved from the Drovers National Bank of 
East St. Louis the bankruptcy funds de 
posited there and deposit the same in the 
said Union Trust Co., and that the Union 


the Union Coy Louis, a 
Government 


funds: afterwards, 


bankruptcy 


en- 





Trust Co. would pay said Farris English 
| &@ Salary of $200 per month and a sum 
equal to 3 per cent on monthly balances 
on bankruptcy funds in addition to his 
salary and as a part of this agreement 
said funds should not be withdrawn and 
deposited in another Government deposi- 


tory while said English was employed. 
Farris English was employed 
Union Trust Co. and remained in 
ploy for 14 months, 
received his salary 
$2,700 as interest 


by 
its em- 
during which time he 
of $200 per month and 
on bankruptcy funds, 
and the funds the Drovers National 
Bank were withdrawn from it and 
posited in the Union Trust Co. 

| On the 4th day of April, 1924, 
| W. English, acting as judge as 
| aforesaid, designated the Merchants State 
Bank of Centralia, Ill, t 
depository of bankruptey funds, the said 
| George W. English and Charles B. Thomas 
| being then and there depositors and stock- 
| holders in bank, While the 





in 


de- 


the said 
George 


be a Government 


said said 
English 

B..T depositor, 
stockholders the 


George W. was a director 
said Charles homas a 


and 
and 


while both were in said 


. 





| stock 


| the 


| joy 
| under 


| punishment according to law. 


| was convicted 


in the bank. 
} On the 2d day of November, 1921, the | 
| said George W. English, as judge in the 
said eestern district of Illinois, designated 


s would cause to be re- 


the | 


6. 





ote 
a depository of Government funds de- 
posited by said George W. Einglish, he, 
George W. English, borrowed from the 
said bank, without security and at a rate 
| of interest below the customary rate, the 
sum of $17,200; and the said Charles B 


Thomas borrowed from said bank, without 
security and at a rate of interest below the 


customary rate, the sum of $20,000; said 
sums were excessive loans and were ob- 
tained by reason of the control] of said 
Jeorge W. English and Charles B. Thomas 


over court funds in designating what dis- 
position“$hould be made of them and into 
what depository they should be placed. 


On or about the 4th day of April, 1925, 
in concert with the officers and directors 
of said bank, said Charles B. Thomas and 
said George W. English, with direc- 
of bank, which 
in the aggregate exceeded the total ¢ apital 
bank, without 
of 


said 


tors said obtained loans 


and surplus of said 


security and at a low rate interest, 


which facts were concealed from the public 


and from the public authorities 


| Constiutional Provisions 


Relating to Impeachments 


of the 
bearing 


of 
im- 


The Constitution 
United upon the 
peachment of judges are as follows: 
The of shall 
choose their Speaker and other officers and 


provisions 
States 
House Representatives 
shall have the sole power of impeachment. 
(Art. I, =>) 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 
further than 
and disqualification to hold 
any office of trust, 
the United Sout 
convicted shall nevertheless 
subject to indictment, 


sec. 


not extend removal from 


office, 


to 
and en- 
honor, 
States: 


or 
the 
liable 


profit 
party 
be and 


trial, judgment, and 


(Art. I, sec. 
3.) 
The President 


. ™ 


shall have power 
offe 


in cases 


to grant reprieves and pardons for 
against the United States except 
of impeachment. (Art. IT, 2.) 

The President, Vice President, all 
civil officers of the United States shall be 
removed office impeachment 
and conviction of treason, 
high crimes and 
sec. 4.) 

The of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court 


nses 


sec. 
and 
from 


on for 


bribery, or other 
misdemeanors. (Art. II, 
judicial power 


and 


in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish. The judges, both of the Supreme and 
inferior courts, shal] hold their offices dur- 
ing good behavior and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compen- 
sation which Shall not be diminished dur- 
| ing their continuance in office. Art. IIT, 
sec. 1.) 

The case of Robert W. Archbald, who 


by the Senate and removed 





from office in 1912 (S. Doc. 1140, 62d Cong., | under the Constitution during good be- | English, United States district judge for 

2d sess.), furnishes the latest case and pre- | havior, and this provision should be con- | the eastern district of Illinois. : 

cedent so far as any case may be a prece- | sidered along with article 4, section 2, pro- | The full text of the recommendations 

dent upon the subject of impeachment of | viding that all civil officers of the United of the committee will be continued in 

judges. Each case of impeachment must | States shall be removed from office upon | the issue of March 27. ee 
tie stallion 
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perity of farmers. 


internationally. 


portant to you. 


Cooperative Marketing 
Government 
Farming 
Broomcorn Standards 

Dairy Products 
Misbranded Seeds 
Grain Exports 
Credit Bureaus 
Legislative Needs 
Grain Rust 
Foreign Production 
Irrigation Projects 
Plant Imports 
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hmento »f Federal 7 udge 


‘Conduct Is Called ‘Destructive 


| peachment in the Constitution applies not 


| as those worgs were understood at com- 


mon law but also acts which are not de- | fidence of the public in our courts if the 
fined as criminal and made subject to in- | be allowed to go unrebuked. 

dictment, but also to those which affect The Federal judiciary has been marked 
the public welfare. Thus an official may | by the services of men of high character 
be impeached for offenses of a political | and integrity, men of independence and. in- 
character and for gross betrayal of public | corruptibility, men who have not used their 
interests. Also, for abuses or betrayal of | office for the promotion of their private 
trusts, for inexcusable negligence of duty. | interest or those of their friends. No one 
for the tyrannical abuse of power, or, as | reading the record in this case can con- 
one writer puts it, for a “breach of official | clude that this man has lived up to the 
| duty by malfeasance or misfeasance, in- | standards of our judiciary, nor is he the 
cluding conduct such as drunkenness ! personification of integrity, high honor, and 
when habitual, or in the performance of | uprightness as the evidence presents the 
| official duties, gross indecency, profanity, picture of the manner in which he dis- 
obscenity, or other language used in the | charged the high duties and exercised the 
discharge of an official function, which | powers of his great office. 

tends to bring the office into disrepute, or Your committee reports herewith accom- 
for an abuse or reckless exercise of dis- | panying resolution and articles of impeach- 





Of what importance is 


AGRICULTURE 


to your own prosperity ° 


N agricultural communities bankers must know from day to day all important 
matters affecting agricultural prosperity not only locally but territorially, na- 
tionally and even internationally. With this knowledge they can gauge accurately 
how far to make loans to farmers and firms dependent for business upon the pros- 


In manufacturing communities the bankers may have a lesser interest in the 
agricultural situation close by, but must take daily note of it nationally and 


Not only bankers, but other business and professional men and women and 
those in public life must watch the agricultural situation so that they can adjust 
their own affairs before the average individual does, and thus profit. 


In the last ten issues of The United S 
definite pieces of agricultural news. 
under Agriculture on the first page. 


Publications 


YEARLY 
INDEX 
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Of Public Confidence in Justice 


Allegations of Palawiat Acts Reviewed, Legal 
Precedents Are Cited and 
Findings Set Forth. 


necessarily stand upon its own facts. It , impeachment for and conviction of treason, 
cannot, therefore, become a precedent or | bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
be on all fours with every other ‘case. meanors. Good behavior is the essential 


In the present case we are relieved from condition on which the tenure to judicial 
the consideration the debated office ‘rests, and any act committed or 
proposition, whether not a man may omitted by the incumbent in violation of 
impeached after the term of his office has this condition necessarily works a forfeiture 


of legal 


or be 


expired or he has resigned. Other cases | of the office. ‘ 
indicate that a judge may be impeached | A civil officer may have behaved in pub- 
if he is still continuing in the same office | lic so as to bring disgrace upon himself 


| and shame upon the country and he would 
continue to do this until his name became 

| a public stench and yet might not be sub- 

ls 
ject 


although under a different commission and 
was held 
upon the 


eléction. In the Archbald case it 


that he could not be impeached 


ground of things done while he was a dis- to indictment under any law of the 
trict judge, his term having ended in that | United States, but he certainly could be 
court. In the case of George W. English, | impeached. Otherwise the public would in 


of | this and kindred cases be beyond the pro- 
| tection intended by the Constitution. When 
the Constitution says a judge shall hold of- 
fice during good behavior it means that he 
shall not hold it when his behavior ceases 
to be good behavior. 


all of the 
have been performed by him in his judicial 
capacity and in the exercise of his official | 
functions, and within 

Although frequently 
negative advocated by 
it 
impeachment is not confined alone to acts 


however, acts complained 


his term of service. 

debated, and the | 
some high authori- | 
considered that 


is now, we believe. 


| Recommendation Made 


which are forbidden by the Constitution or | For Impeachment 
Federal statutes. The better sustained and The conduct of Judge George W. English 
modern view is that the provision for im- | has been of such a character that one 


must regard it as reprehensive and tending 
to bring shame and reproach upon the ad- 
ministration of justice and destroy the con- 


only to high crimes and misdeameanors 


cretionary as well as the breach of 
an official imposed by statute or 
law.” No judge 
wrong decision. 


power ment against Judge George W. English, 
and recomends that they be adopted by the 
House and that they be presented to the 
' Senate with a demand for the conviction 


and removal from office of said George w. 


common 
be impeached 


may for a 


A Federal judge is entitled to hold office | 




















States Daily there have been a great many 
Here are the indéx references which appeared 
Run over them and see how many were im- 















Harm Board Profits 
Food Examination 
Cattle Ticks 

Farm Loans 
Poisonous Plants 
Weather Review 
Price Index 

Fruit Growers 
Rural Organization 
Fruit Spraying 
Farm Labor 
Foreign Crop Report 
Potash Production 


Meat Consumption 
Tariff 

Crop Planting 
Wheat Cultivation 
Kgyptian Cotton 
Pear Exports 

Crop Reporting 
Cotton Standards 
Bounties and Credits 
Farm Relief Bill 
Tobacco 

Foreign Farming 
Farm Vocational Courses 
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Comprehensive. isn’t it? 
Index on page one every day you can feel at home with this paper. It is usable. 
You can get what you want of the news 


If we haven't already done so, may we enter your subscription now? 
might like to tear out this advertisement and send it to some one who should 


) for $ 
- It is understood that indexes are to be furnished daily, weekly, yearly—daily on the front page, weekly and 
yearly separately and without extra charge. 
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eign Industries 
*Facing Tax Imposts 


In New South Wales 


Levy .on 










ment Approves 
U. §. Automobile and 


Film Agencies. 





Loan Estimate Indicates 
111,000,000 Pounds Needed 





Premier 
Intend Seeking Market 
Outside London. 


{Exporters—Automobiles—Motion Pictures 
’” Bankers — Railway 
* Builders—Water Transportation—Dredg- 
'ing—Electric Plants—Engineers. ] 


A measure to impose 


Supplies — Bridge 


and other automobile 


agencies was passed, amongst other leg- 
Parliament 
South Wales, according 
report from Consul General E. 
bf Sidney, 
nade public March 


- During the session, 


Department 


forty-four 
hour week the government 
amendment, reinstates the 
fn the railway and tramway strike of 1917; 
increasing the salaries of the members of 
Parliament 
widows’ pension for granting pensions to 
widows and their children: a constitutional 


@mendment to enable women to sit in the 


legislative council; < an income tax and 


income tax management DIIl, 
have the effect 
the United States 
companies 
bodies abroad 
in New South Wales. 


subsidiary companies 


Loan Estimate Presented. 


appropriation 


, Which indicates that the state will 
£11,000,000 for 
‘The ee items 


hdve to borrow 
mated po oecnaggigeel 
are as follows: 
construction, edbtheeaton and tramways, 


£6,000,000 ports and harbors, bridges, pilot 


water channels, £445,000; asylums and hos- 
plants and trans- 


irrigation 


; road construction, 
£342,000: agricultural veterinary 
leges, and experimental farms, 
The plans of the state of New 
Wales for placing loans have 
The premier has stated 
tention not to join 
in co-operative 
nét intending to seek other 


not been an- 


the federal 
borrowing, 





continues 
floating Dominion 


Resubmitted. 

The state 
bills which have been rejected by 
islative council are to 
in their original form 


be submitted 


punishment: 
,» Which would prohibit the making, 
baking, or selling of bread between 6 p.m. 
1. arbitration amendent, d 
to substitute 
arbitration 


commissioner for the 
parliamentary 


without restrictions of tax paying or resi- 
workmen's 
allowance for 


compensation, 


compensation 
Wives and children 


Seeks President’s 
On Army Air hha’ 
Representative Hill 


Coolidge 
Sale Bill Results. 


of Property 


[Aviation—Army Program. ] 
Representative 
House Military 
on President Coolidge 
the Army 
the member of 


to discuss 


explained committee 
5 executive 
and for this 


President's views 


appropriation. 
much will be needed, o1 
it is planned to build in 
not vet been determined 
The Maryland 
also reported to Mr. 


Representati 


thorizes the sale of certain / 
permanent 


im the fund with 
there will be < 
commented 
for a unifled 
and Navy 


combining 





Departments 
committee, 


unified defense 
and I think in the very 


Text of Treaty With Turkey 
Printed as Senate Document 


, Chairman 
eign relations, 


committee 
has made public 
@otiated at Lausanne, Switzerland 


since May 


The United States Daily of 
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Mr. Coolidge Consulted 
On Spanish War Pensions 


[ Appropriations. ] 

Representative Knutson (Rep.), Minn., 
chairman of the House Pensions Commit- 
tee, called on President Coolidge March 
25 to discuss the bill he is sponsoring 
which would increase pensions of Spanish- 
American War veterans, their widows and 
their dependents. 

The bill, as now drafted, would cost 
about $18,000,000 a+ year additional. It 
would give veterans $50 a month, widown 
$30, and heildren, $8. 


Mr. Knutson said the President was de- 
sirous of keeping expenditures down as 
much as possible, and he said he was re- 
turning to the Capitol to “try to work 
something out.’ He did not, however, say 
whether he was going to revise his bill 








Price Stabilization 
Is Urged at Hearing 


By Yale Economist 


[Continued from Page !.| 
and the bond-holders suffered while the 
stock-holders profited. Their cash profits 
of three hundred per cent were really only 
half that amount because of the inflation 
So it was a net loss.” 


“The inference has been made,’ the 


chairman continued, “that WBnglish influ 
ence has been exerted on the Federal Re 


serve system to affect prices and bring 
about inflation in’this country. Have you 


seen any evidence of such influence? 


“No and I am loath to believe that the 
Federal Reserve system would lend their 
influence to such a measure.”’ he replied. 
“Private citizens of England have ex- | 
pressed the desire to bring about inflation, 


but that is all.” 


Avoiding Inflation. 


“Isn't it possible to secure inflation by 
open market transactions of the Federal 


Reserve?” Mr. McFadden asked 


“It is possible for them to misuse their 
powers of course, but the fluidity of the 
money market should prevent its having 


any speculative effect. Deposits subject 
to check have the upper hand in deter 


mining the price level, rather than pocket 


money.” 


Dr. Fisher explained the manner in 


which the Federal reserve system gets gold 
and passes it on. He said that the elascity 
of Federal reserve notes made them better 
|} able to meet fluctuation than other cur- 
rency, and that the gold on which the 
notes were issued could be used for re- 


serve in the rediscount process as Ik 
as the reserves totalled 40 per cent 


“Stabilizing the price level will eliminate 
such conditions in the future as Mr. Luce 
has portrayed,” he said. “It will prevent 
luctuations, allowing such things as losses 
to the bond-holder and great profits to the 


owner of farm mortgag@. 
Stabilizing the dollar is the must import- 
ant economic problem of the day. Dr. 


Fisher told the Committee. At the preced- 
ing hearing, during its consideration of the 
| Strong bill (H. R. 7895), which proposes 
to stabilize the price level by requiring 


Federal Reserve banks to establish mini- 


mum rates of discount 


“The Strong bill is not the best method 
of stabilization,’ Dr. Fisher said, ‘‘nor is 
stabilization a panacea for all economic 


ills. It is simply a step in the right di- 
rection.” 


The problem will not be solved,” he 


said, “until gold control is coupled with 
credit control 
Subject to Money Ulusion. 
“We are all subject to u money illu 
sion,”’ he said. ‘‘We must realize tha 
dollar is unstable. Out of this instabi 


arises misunderstanding and the evils 


is not the supply and demand of goods, 
but the supply and demand of currency 


that affects prices. This bill is not a radi 


cal measure; it is the most conservative 


one you have ever had before you 
He said that there was a 


mand for stabilization. He cited, among 


other things, the meeting of 3 


Genoa in 1922 which asked for the same 


thing the Strong bill provides, the re 


quests of bankers and farmers for su 
measure, and a stabilized bond which con 


putes its interest on the value of money 


at the time the bond was purchased 
The Federal Reserve Board is now do 


ing. in a limited way, just what this bill 


asks for. But they should have a law to 


prevent their attempting deflation or 





flation under pressure of inust 

circumstance It is not necessary to have 
i definite guage, but it is «a dangerou 
situation with our tremendous gold reserve 





to allow these men, as much 


them, to have full authority to let out the 


reef There is danger of a repetition of 


1919-1920 


Gold Price Unchanged. 





This is not price-fixing as has been sug 
gested, any more than we now have price 
fixing We fix the price of gold It hus 
been £20.67 an ounce since t837. No sup 
and demand of gold has « ged or can 
change this [ am opposed to price-fixing 








ply and demand of gold has changed or can 


price-fixing. It is a different matter to fix 


the price level, or better the scale of 
prices It leaves the law of supply and 
demund even freer 

He illustrated his point by the recent 


situation in German 


They did not change their prices on the 
menus, but eae] dav the had a new 
multiplicator The taximeter read two 
marks but you must multiply this by the 
muitiplicator for that day to ascertain your 
fare 

Lowering the weight of the dollar and 
raising the price of gold was the. best 


method of stabilization, Doctor Fisher said. 


Another possible method was to control 


the gold mines 


George Shibley, of Washington, D. C 


concluded his testimony before Doctor 


Fisher spoke IIe said 


the Strong bill would be to fom 








for uscertaining the faults in the supply 
and demand of each individual commodity 
It is a yardsticl he said, on which to 


pase correction 


Japan an Industrial Factor. 


has entered the ranks of industrial nations 
and will continue to be a Jarge factor in 
international trade the Department o 


Commerce says. 








| 
| 








nations in 


I trust 


t the effect of 


n the basis 


There can be no question but that Japan 
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House Achievements 
Are Reviewed By the 
Leader of Majority 


Ten Large Appropriation Acts 
Considered at Rate of One a 
Week, He States. 





Other Important Bills 
Passed at This Session 


Representative Tilson Sees Record 
of Expedition Established 
on Legislation. 


The legislative accomplishments of the 
House of Representatives thus far this 
session were reviewed in a statement 
March 25, by Representative John Q. Til 
son, of Connecticut, the majority leader 


of the House. The statement in full fol 


lows 

‘The House has considered all the regu 
lar appropriation bills except one, upon 
which it is now working and in addition 
has considered most of (the important 
measures upon which action has been 
recommended by the administration Ten 
great appropriation bills have been taken 
up at the rate of about one a week, and 
although something of a record has been 
made in the expeditious way they have 
been handled, at the same time ample op 
portunity for consideration ur lebate 
have been allowed on each bill 





Careful scfutiny of the appropriation 
bills is an important duty of the House 
of Representatives. and I think this duty 
has been fulfilled in the present session in 
a business-like ‘manner and in strict ac 
cordance with the economy policy of the 
administration 

“The most important measure passed 
by the House was, of course, the revenue 
bill, reducing Federal taxes more than 


$300,000,000 annually. This bill was passed 
by the House before the Christmas holi 
days and is now a 


Some of the Bills Passed. 


Other important bills which ave been 
passed by the House, most of which are 
still pending in the Senate, including the 
McFadden Banking Bill, revising the law 


of governing national banks; the several 








bills for the the debts of Ru 
ma 1, Italy 2sthonia, Latvia, 
|! and Czechoslovakia; the public buildings 
bill, establishing a new and business-like 
policy for the construction of necessary 
Governmer 1 gs and finally aban 
dening the old pork-barrel system: the co 


tive marketing bill, the purpose of 





is to encourage better methods of 


and aid in solving agricultural 





pr the bill abolishing the Railway 
Labor Board and _ establishing a new 


method of se 





railway labor disputes: 











the passage of > rent resolution 
and the appointment of a commission 
looking toward final disposition of Muscle 
Shoals; the White radio bill, enacting for 
the i ib law for the control 
oO ion 





A number of Is of lesser importance 


have been passed by the House and a 


number of others should be considered 
before adjournment, which it is expected 
will be some time in May 


Leniency Is Asked 


For Aliens Subject to 
Immigration Laws 








Continued from Page 1 

that exceptions were only in un ef- 
fort to relieve State institutions of 
sirables, he said they deserved the same 
ric Ss ¢ t ns 

I neis | 
State Dis 

ttacked 














rrounds tl ( the war the Govern 
ment hud made no exception of alien resi- 
dents in draft measures 

Rr Holaday (Rep.), of Dan- 

Il questioned that statement and 
they were put in the th class, and 
drat g in their ca was deferred 

J um sure they were registered,” } 
Iva said ind I know that served 
in many cases 

Ove $90,000 ‘ : | 
vt ) he ir? ervice terp d 
Adolph J. Sabbath (Dem.), of Chicago, I! 
Many of them were of enemy descent.” 

Many Bootleggers Aliens. 

Isn't it a fact,"’ 1 Representative 
Free of San Jose, Calif., (Rep.), “that the 
churches are urging this deportation be- 
cause most of the bootlegge. re ilien 

j; and they are anxious to get them out of 
the country?” 

Mr. Kane said he cx d not nswer 

I suggest'that the Secretary of Labor 
appoint a number of referees to hear the 
cases of these aliens,” Mr. Kane said. 
‘And [I ask that you do not ld) minor 
offenses against the law or istance to 
others in evasion of it tothe cause for 
deportation 

Representatives of the <A ! n Fed 
eration of Labor und the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Iingineers also spol ut the 
1earing. and registered the otests of or 
vanized labor to any extension of the pres 


ent deportation law and to the 


ciple of alien registration 


Other speakers were the It. W I 
t 4 


Darby, of W ashington, repre 








Montivan, of the National ¢ holic Wel- 
fare Couneil Mrs Mur} Lausburgh, of 
Washington, secretary of the legislative 


committee of the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women Nathaniel Phillips. of New 
York, of the League for American Citizen- 





shi Miss Edith Spruance Wilmington, 
legislative chairman of the Delaware 
Leugue of Women Voter and Miss Eliza 
beth Gilman, Rev. Mercer Johnson and 
eli Frank representing the Baltimore 
branch of the American Civil Liberties 
Union 

A letter condemning the proposed leg 
islation from the Rev. Charles K. Gilbert 
of the Social Service Comission of the 
episcopal diocese of New York, was also 
read 

Others who protested Zuinst the legis 


] Jution were Gilson Gardner, of Washing 

















20,000, 000 Autos 
Used Nation’s Roads 
During Year 1925 


Department of Agriculture Report 
Shows One Car for Every 
Five Per Persons. 


New York and nd Galifornia 
Lead All Registrations | 


Indians Tune Acorns 


For Producing Music 





“Instrument” Found in 


Use in California Said to 
Have Clear Tone. 


[Seience—Ethnology—Indian 
An Indian musical inst rument made 


of a string of acorns is the latest dis- 
ethnologist of Smithsonian 
in his researches among 
and hundred 


Institution, 
the ninety 








Revenue Permits 
Amounted to $260.619.621 and 


Was Used for Highways. 


dian tribes. 


instrument 


{Automobiles—Highways—Licenses. ] 


More than twenty million motor 


were in use on the highways of the United 
5, according to the Bureau of 
in turn is held in the mouth between Roads of the United States Depart- 
Agriculture, 


acor stwe eeth vibrates . 
the acorn between the t addition 96,929 State and Federal 





government-owned 


flute music this figure. 





The increase in registrations during the | 
‘ ° x ° year amounted to: 3.4 per cent. 
{‘o loring ot Gasoline Florida reports an increase of 46:8 per cent, 
while Utah, 
Planned as Warning 


Of Tetra Ethyl Lead | 


| Cc hange Adopted on Recommenda. | 


Mississippi, 
and Texas 
increases of more than 20 per cent. 
registration increased 14.5 per cent for the 
entire country. 





registrations | 
3 followed by California, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania 


, all with registrations of 


more than 


vehicle for 
the United 
persons for each motor 


There is now one motor 
5.8 persons 
fornia has only 3.9 
while Iowa 


Aimed to Forestall Usag 
For Cleansing Purposes 


| next year or even this yoar. 


Kansas 4.0 and Oregon 4.0. 
| we can and find the markets for it. If you 


Requirements | the 1 
are going to maintain a favorable balance 


‘Pe nding More Suitable 
Tes t Methods. 


Deleted | 


highest in increase during the year. 

Se eae 
amounted to $260, 
was made seein fox 
State road 


| abroad and I think agriculture will play an 


[ Oils—Chemist s—Automobiles—Dyes— 
Cleaners.] State highways, 


Department $48,396,471 


Commerce, in an announcement a J 
Total by States. 
requirement 


registration 


! resentative Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind. 
deleted from standard specifications by the 


| eliminating 
executive committee of the Federal Specifi- | re-registrations non-resident | dangerous?” 


cations Board. was as follows: 


registrations, 





> announcement recommen- 


nited States : California, 
containing tetra- Connecticut, 


ethyl-lead 


precaution. 
Will Devise New 


| of the plan and not clearly understanding | 


a Ps : : : 
specifications 247: Massa- | its working, but just thinking that some- | 


lubricants 
Mississippi, }; set up machinery to guarantee them fair | 
Department Commerce, 


replaced later - a more suit Hampshire, 


revision of the specification 





delete this 
Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, 

56: South Carolina, 
Tennessee, 


investigations 


tetra-ethyLlead 





gasoline be colored 





istinctively, i i 
distincti | committee is concerned to know that when |! has every known" and 


likelihood Washington, 


the gasoline Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 
Governms nt 
* gasoline in the state, 
the Government 
also in the local specifica 


specification 


; | out of this bill as one of the basic prod- | young Chinese continues. The 
Powers in Accord 
On Taku Ultimatum 


American Minister Did Not Take 
Initiative in Clearing Channel, 
Says Department of State. 


Many Desired Change. 


quirement 


of the executive 
Specifications 
recommenda- 


committee 


il Committee for Affairs—Shipping—C hina.] 





States has always subscribed 
to the Boxer Protocol of 





signatories 


‘House to Consider 
Impeachment ot 


J udge on Mareh 30 


maintaining Department 
~ 


| 
presenting ultimatum 


Channel of 


MacMurray 


concurred 


who should 





impeachment representative 





interested 


respondent 


Hearing Set for April 2 29 
On Changing Wool Grades 


is views may 7 i < Kod 

: ; i [Agriculture—W ool—Manufacturers, } 
required for 
varies with 
numerical 
» corresponding grades for 
Washington, 
Agriculture. 

conference 





Department 
announcement 
tween department officials 
and Walter Humphries of 
whole prin- i Manufacturers. 
formulated 


Agriculture 


numerical 
Department 


misdemeanors.” 


laboration Department 


enting the 
Federal Council of Churches; Father W. T manufacturers | 





United States, 


Senate Committees For gradford (England) Cham- 


Commerce, 





terst: 7 erce ‘ 
erstate Commerce, requirements 





more detailed clussi 
than provided by 
established 
eo » numerical grades 
correlated, 


Ask Permission to Buy 


Justice and Goodwill, 


mission made public 


attorneys Railroad by purchase of 


| the Civil Liber 


Bombay Cotton Exports Gain; Deserting Seamen Ke 


Inquiry for Piece Goods Fair 


aaa Commerce—Cotton—India Called Big Leak 1 in 


—Textiles.] 
EXports of raw cotton from Bombay Immigration Dike 
from September 1, 1925, to March 11, 1926, 
amounted to 1,435,000 Indian bales, accord- ———__——- 


ing to a report received by the Depart- Department of Commerce Statis- 


ment of Commerce from Trade Commis- ts . 
sioner Charles B. Spofford at Bombay, tics Report 19,710 Jumped Ships 


based upon figures of the East India Cot- in Last Fiscal Year. 
ton Association. Exports for the cor- 


responding period of last season amounted Hearing Held on King Bill 


to 1,331,000 bales. Exports for the four 














weeks ending March 11 amounted to 361,- To Provide Deportation 

000 bales, against 475,000 bales for the pre- ee 

ee ee Author of Measure, Unable to Be 
Receipts of cotton at Bombay from Sep- ih 7 : 

tember 1, 1925, to March 11, 1926, were 2,- Present, to Give His Testi- 

265,000 Indian bales compared with 2,119,- mony on March 26. 

000 bales received during the correspond- 

ing period of last season. Stocks of raw | [ILabor—Associations—Alien Exclusion.] 

cotton at mills, exporters and dealers in Testimony to the effect that passage of 


Bombay on March 11, amounted to 823,000 | the King bill, to provide for immediate de- 
bales, compared with 715,000 bales on Feb- | portation of ‘“‘malafide’’ alien seamen im- 
ruary 11. The raw cotton market is firm mediately upon their arrival in American 
despite decreased export demand. Inquiry | ports on ships of foreign registry, would 
for foreign and domestic piece goods con- | stop up the biggest leak in the dike of our 
tinues fair at steady prices. immigation laws, was given before the 

pte Senate Immigration Committee March 25 


| 
| 
| 


| ] L d by President Furuseth, of the Seamen's 
Mr. Tromb e au S Union of the United States, and Jeremiah 


V. Hurley, supervisor of seamen's work, 


Corn Belt Program U. S. Bureau of Immigration. 


Senator King was unable to be present, 
° owing to an executve session of the Privi- 

‘ 
For Farmer Relief leges and Elections Committee. He will 
testify March 26 on this bill and on his 


resolution concerning deportation of Mexi- 
can refugees. 


[Continued on Page 15.] 
raised against it in earlier hearings of the 





House committee, Mr. Tromble asserted Captain Waiter J. Petersen, general man- 
his belief that it is the most practical solu- | °8¢T Of the Pacific-American Steamship 
tion of the agricultural problem. 2 an ae the Ship Sy <ul Aman 

“It has been suggested to curtail pro- 1e Pacific, and the Waterfront Em- 
duction,’ said Mr. Tromble. ‘‘That I be ployers’ Union — representing 1,518,000 


dead-weight tons of shipping and 384 ships, 
having in their employ 44,000 men—will 
continue testimony started March 2 


lieve to be a dangerous method. God Al- | 
mighty has the last word and no man nor | 


set of men can tell what will be raised 
Desertions of Seamen. 


Rofers to Foreign Trade. Senator David A. Reed (Rep.), Pennsyl- 

vanla, read figures from the Department 
of Commerce which showed there were 19.- 
| 710 desertions among alien seamen in the 
| last fiscal vear afte sr they had landed in the 
| 
| 


“IT think we ought to produce as much as | 


of trade you must have something to sell U 
nited States, of which 11,218 were in the 


port of New York and 2,378 in Phil 


wn ete in oat ak < aati adelphia. Alien stowaways for the same 
The equalization fee which we sugges period were 1,907, of which 929 were in 


is a fair proposition,” said Mr. Tromble, | Ney York and 204 in New Orteans, 
and the farmer will be willing to pay it \ . : i : wan 
white velaie ath Geek On” Mr. Furuseth said it is possible for be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 persons, who 
would be prevented from coming to the 
United States either on account of their 
country’s quota being full or being per- 
sonally undesirable, to land in the United 
States and stay here under the present 
immigration laws 





“You do not appear to be worried by the 
possibility of overproduction?” asked Rep- 


| 
“You do not believe an overproduction is 
| 


“No,” responded Mr. Tromble, “I believe 
it is our duty to produce as much as we 
pate | In shipping offices in Antwerp, he said, 

apie ceenbiaiak ite: intel ome aed he had Seen men come in with papers and 

| certificates made out and then be turned 
down when a real seaman happened to he 
behind the counter, as the applicant failed 
on simple questions of nautical technique. 
He said he had further watched ships pull 
out, and that in one case seven of the 
signed crew were missing and the captain 
prices, will be led to produce more than | ak oe ayes pee 
they should or otherwise would.” | a a 


an opportunity. 
Says Crops Will Balance. | He 


the dangers in this bill as I see it now, 
is that it will encourage over-production. 
Farmers are in touch with the details | 


where and somehow the government has 


Stated that most of this “immigra- 
‘Mv. Purnell, if you increase wheat acre- | tion’’ came from the ports on the Méditer- 
age, for instance, you will reduce the acre- | ranean, in France, Belgium, 
age of something else,” responded Mr.| Germany. England and 


Tromble, ‘‘so that you see, one offsets the 


Holland and 
Scandinavia do 

; not present the same problem to us, he 
ether | Stated. He declared that 


7 the Chinese are 
“Perhaps,” said Mr. Purnell, ‘but this! the ‘‘most perfect 


smugglers the world 
that ‘these Celes 


it has drafted a bill and perhaps secured | tials have been found coming into this 


its enactment, that it has done something | country in coffins. 

j 
for the farmer and not to him. For in- “There are few Chinese women in 
stance, [ am afrid that in leaving corn | America,” he stated, “but the supply of 


younger 


ucts, you are going to saddle the re#pon- | Ones are brought into this country on 


sibility of carrying the corn growers losses | Ships and exchanged for 
into the wheat growers or the producers | 0 back on the ships.”* 
of the other commodities you include as 
basic.’ 


old Chinese who 


Fraudulent ae s Papers. 
“Under this bill, as [ understand it,’ = ee “ Sennen are 
said Mr. Tromble, “the wheat farmer would Se on Sonn nie Se me Semone ds Gee, 
pay an equalization fee only on his prod- | ae doing . wenntic Soa, oe 
uct. And corn would be aided by the sta- | mauenient eaeeee SF Oh eee, . ie see 
hilization of prices of hogs and How prod: ] American consuls abroad did everything in 
| their power to stop this “emigration” but 
were powerless under existing laws. 


ucts."" 
In answer to a query from tepresenta- 
tive McLaughlin (Rep.), of York, Nebr., 


| 
' 

Mr. Tromble asserted that the proposed | Result of Bids to § Seal 
| 


Sinesicininiaibile 


bill was intended as permanent legisla- 
Postal Equipment Announced 


tion. 








[Manufacturing— ankers—Contractors. | 
Purchasing Agent Degnan of the Post 
Office Department has made public the 


Argentine Coal Imports 
Decline During Last Year 


r | result of bids opened for supplying furni- 
[Commeree—Mines—Shipping. ] | ture, screen line and lock box equipment 
| for the post office at Canton, N. Y., as fol- 


Total imports of coal into Argentia dur- 
i lows: 


ing i192 





are reported 5,852 tons, 
compared with 3,299,392 tons in 1924 and Bourne-Hadley Company, Templeton, 
| 2.579.466 in 1923, states a report to the | Mass., is awarded contract, all installed for 


Department ‘of Commerce from Agsistant | 33-460 or the following unit f. 0. b. prices: 


| Trade Commissioner Sherwood H. Avery, | Furniture, $1,217; screen line, $1,544.85, 
Buenos Aires. | and lock boxes, $410. 
Of the 1925 imports, 2.610.046 tons, or Badger Show Case Company, Green Bay, 


| about 89 per cent, was supplied by Great | Wis., delivered and installed; furniture, 


Britain, 186,033 tons came from Germany, $1,839; screen line, $1,953.65, and lock 

124,950 tons from the United States, 47,922 | boxes, $552. 

tons from the Netherlands and the re- Keyless Lock Company, indianapois, 

| mainder from Chile and Brazil. Ind., delivered and installed; furniture, 
The major part of the year’s importa- | $1,831.97, screen line, $2,271.86, and lock 

tion was discharged at Buenos Aires, while | boxes, 2 





important shipments were received at Villa | McLane Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
' Constitution (near Rosario), at La Plata | ford, N. H., installed and delivered; furni- 
and at Rosario. ture, $1,546.64; sereen line, 1,570.51, and 


lock boxes, $462. 

% Federal Equipment Company, Carlisle, 
e 2 

Bills Introduced | Pa., furniture installed and _ delivered, 

$1.894; screen line, $2,290, and lock boxes, 

In the $615 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New 

| Britain, Conn., delivered and installed ; 

March 25. 1926 | furniture, $1,286; screen line, $1,497, and 

d lock boxes, $390. 





House of Representatives 





x 





By Mr. Sinnott, (Rep., Oregon). For dis- 


| 
posal of abandoned and useless public res- | 


Nearly a Million Finger- 


ervations | ° . ” 1s 
By Mr. Oliver, (Dem.,° New York). To | prints in Government File 
amend title to section 1 of the National | sili 
Prohibition Act by permitting manufac- [Judiciary—Police.] 
| ture, production, use, sale and transporta- Finger prints and other identification 
| tion for beverage, of beer and wine, with | marks used in identifying criminals by the 


such alcoholic content by volume as is | identification of the Bureau of Investiga- 
nonintoxicating in fact, in such States as | tion of the Department of Justice now 








| shall so determine by referendum vote. total close to 1,000,000, it was announced 
' By Mr. Andrew, (Dem., Massachusetts): | by the Department on March 25. 
For United States participation in the in- In the two months from January 1 to 


ternational fishermen's races, off Glouces- March 1 of the present year, 24,421 iden- 
| ter, Mass., in October and November, . | tification marks were received and added 
with $10,000 appropriation for participa- | to the bureau's file, making a total of 998,- 
tion expenses. | 790. During the period from July 1, 1925 
} My Mr. O'Connell, (Dem., New York). | to March 1, 1926, 6,855 identifications were 
‘ro amend the law relating to naturaliza | made by use of these records. Facilities 
tion, regarding examination to residence, | have been added in the bureau for taking 
rhoral character, and attachment to the i; care of an additional 144,000 finger prig 


Constitution. .. j cards, 
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(eet veacirtmieeme enemas — 606 eee KL ' 
o , : , aden Ts | 
; agree as to who they were. Who were | made with the utmost cure | think that 
ormer Member Alsc Advocates (— 0 oss tere ore Industries’ in this country. that | 
, | | f ° ir rotection I hbink at 
2 - Mr. COSTIGAN: Mr, Culbertson, Afr. | do not require ee ¥ a tha | 
a aye are i ries lat wou s oy ir- | 
: ° e 2 - | Lewis and myself voted for a rule which | there are an : if pr tect ide | 
| naiae “@ t ster i rotection were im- 
° S u {| would have the effect of disqualifying Mr. | remediable disa ~ ; ] ae z ene | 
€vision O owe we an Glassie Mr. Marvin, Mr. Burgess, ana | mediately withdrawn. ‘To that extent T | 
| ‘ : : ’ rer protection in this e¢ - | 
| Mr. Glassie voted in opposition to such a | #™ 4 believer in is coun: | 
: : ee a | rule. try. 
( 7 r - 1 d . | €: Chair ;: — . 5 ila tial Senator REED: 1 think your statement 
4 2 S = € « o ’ airman ROBINSON: If Mr. Glassie : s | 
4 homas Walker Page, on Siand at Select (om- iit elites é maa "| of policy is of the very highest impor- | 
: o had refrained from voting, he would have sf. and I find it ity. | 
, . . . . 's , a d very gre - 
mittee’s Hearing, Favors Repeal of been disqualified. What have you to say | tance for myself, and } fina kt very gratify: | 
; . rj ‘4 ce to us vO £ es- | 
> i I r | regarding the~ propriety of a member | fYiN8. gene the <3 t ques 
, ° ee . ] | tees ¢ 7 . ‘ tion or two along nat line. 
R ° ~ « 7 sitting in a case where. the interest of his 
t Flexible Provision of Law. — eee Mr. PAGE: May I modify that state. 
\4 former employee is involved’ : , | 
i) — ——< | ment, only to this extent 
' . ’ " "EP V . Senator REED: You are trying to de- | 
Following is a@ continuation of the verbatim record of the hearings of the | Inter ested Member - | -wieg ants gratification? | 
‘ ‘ ; ace - . re ’ «96 | stroy } é € | 
' Senate Select Com mvittee which is conducting an investigation into the actirv- hould Refrain f | | 
N ities of the United States Tariff Commission: |} Mr. PAGE: [I am not sure that I catch Veed of Protection | 
i Chairman ROBINSON: If you will par- 7 that kind. The more of these qualities the meaning of your question Since W orld War | 
kK ° . . oan, > ‘ | 
don me, what I understood him to say or that all of them possess of course the Chairman ROBINSON: Assuming that t Mr. PAGE: On the contrary I feel that | 
ik ieee 7 - 3 ° attoy is sceasary 53 1e | ther "g Q > or Tari ere ae 7 
ie to imply was that the existence of the | better. It is necessary of course that the th re was a membe r of the ‘Tariff the statement of a policy which would 
( powe> in an executive authority to make members of the comunission should be an ee who was formerly employed | gratify a man who ha’ displaved the judg: | 
: yi i “bi - factor so far as alance in what is c yjas a *gislative rr “esentative . é Sadie 
1 changes was a disturbing factor so far as of balanced aces et in what : Pag = a egislative rag € ntative or ae a ment about other matters which you have 
sow > . i Ay i mn é ‘ial smpers ent, Ss ar as|s ar . acity yp hg rest, = : 8 de ap +] 
t business was concerned. He did not SRS | known as Judicial temperamen Oo ar as i : aT : capacity ry nt interes in ; »? 1 should be gratifying to the man who made 
r that the power had been exercised speedily that can be secured, much the same quali- | ganization or a corporation, that has filed | the statement 
: or even promptly in the cases actually | fications as are needed in high office in| an application before the Tariff Commis- | ooo. pep: 1 tha ve uch, | 
‘ r : > . . —_ . : pare seni stv: an ery much, 
brought before the commission, as I un- | the public service and in all fields of the | sion for relief under the flexible provisions Mr. PAGE: That also is not my inten- | 
f derstood it. public service. c a tariff law, \ ould you say i * dion, bit whee Loeey tliat Tam-& bellever 
‘ : aT) ‘ , ‘hairme > CON , . | cou wi ropr r articip: in the ? : 
f Senator REED: | ought to apologize tor | Chairman ROBINSON: In your opinion, | ° - Se eee cele ee 2 in protection, IT am not # man who would | 
: . 1 sp ett, einlliieads ane eta an. | DTOCSe ? | 
f interrupting your examination, and L will | if you are willing to express it, have ap- a —— ; be regarded as a protectionist by the ad- 
} try not to do so. | pointments Of membership on the commis- Mr. PAGE: I should refrain from par- | vocates of high protection for this coun- | 
| ‘ ‘ng he 4 —lansed |! ticipatine i are - ake ‘ . ‘ ee . 

Cheirman ROBINSON: | can readily sion during the years that have elapsed | ticipating if I were ‘ alled upon to take | try, indiscriminate high protection for all | 
understand, why in the course of the ex- | Smee your retirement from it. for instance, | DAES Pea Sth VesGALtOn UivolvIng a af- | the industry. I believe that it is a policy | 
‘mination it becomes essential to inter- | Met the standard which your judgment aol of a concern with which T had been | which should be applied with the greatest 
rupt, and do not think T have any objec- pe eahehael el ; gecesi — he _| care and discretion, anil t if indis- | 
tion to that at all. Mr, PAGE: Only in part, I think, Mr.| eee rae orion ad Sees criminately applied it is attended with 

Chairman. a matter of fact? id Mr. Burgess vote is ors g "e : SL AS gre: 2 > 

{ was just about to ask you about an an " ae, Oe 5 “a disasters that gre almost as great as the | 

J : : : } Chairman ROBINSON: You say that the / on pottery applications, or do you mean | j..564) of the protective policy would be | 

address attributed to wou before the Eco- : " ea a ins, conte A ade Laat ad be. | 

: van ‘ ‘ it powers and duties of the commission | that he is disqualified in all cases | Senator REED. Now. | quite agree with | 

eS oe re ce Sa hee aes should be revised. Will you specify? | Chairman ROBINSON: No, I do not you in that last statement. [ think tin is | 
lied your opinion concerning the elective- | Mr. PAGE: Woud it be permissible, Mr. | know what the facts were. My informa- | 4 good illustration of that. We do produce 

ess of this provision, and I will read We | Chairman, for me to refer to & More elab- | tion is that that question has arisen from | email -aniouns oF Sh fy k COME HAE: 
notes which I have before me. Speaking e ntaine are tithe te time and ts Hicely to ariee in the | =. .as : ; ee 

f the Aasibic provision - wc oted “tis orate statement. of those duties which [I | time to time and is likely to ari: | it would be disastrous to impose a_pro- 
of » ‘ovis r are ¢ > as ii oe ‘ . é | very erie ff ne ; as > 

a se exible provi you are qd have perpared and which would indicate | Very Carly future, and it has seemed to | tective duty on imports of tin. if 1 under 

Cr : | my thought as to what the duties of the | me, I will say frankly, that in such cases | .4,)4 correctly the situation in the coun 

‘Its effects have been wholly bad. It commission ought to be more correctly, | 4 Member of the commission ought to re- | tis 
has subjected the rPesident ‘io the charge | pecause somewhat more fully than it would | frain from participating. Mr. PAGE: You and |, however, would 
r . rari . pat? . « “3 i ter 4 ans . >PET)- arap i ie , 
ef tinkering, or rather refusing to tinker, be possible for me to state? Senato REED: 1 agree with the doubtless disagree wher came So: ihe 

343 . of . six Viet "eAS > nie > > 7c * " ‘ ‘hair « ‘ yr 190 Spe ste >s ¥ 

ith the tariff for pure ly potitic al reasons. Chairman ROBINSON: Have you that | Chairman that under such circumstances | application of a protective duty on wool. 
It has brought a feeling of we } with vou? | such a Person cage not to vole on an | I think there should be no protective duty 
smong industries because they ue not | Mr, PAGE No. It is contained in a | application of the industry that he had | on wool, and with that you probably 
know when the President, at the instiga- | Tittle book which was published by the | formerly been employed by, but it does not | might not agree a 
tion of the Rariff « omission, may — | Institute of Economics. | disqualify him from public service in all Senator REIULD: I an not sufficiently | 

Way the protection given in the existing Chairman ROBINSON Yes. I have | other matters. expert on that subject to a good | 

w. It has aroused vain hopes among | that book. ‘That is entitled “Making the Chairman ROBINSON: Why, certainly +o inion. Now, Doctor, ha n mind the | 

e discontented that they may secure | ‘Tariff in the United States’” not. disturbance of things throught the world | 

needed readjustment, topes that are fol- Mr. PAGE: Yes, and in one chapter Senator REED: And I was wondering | as a'resuit of the war. the ollapse of al- | 
owed by a disbelief in the sincerity of the | of that book I discuss what I think the | Whether there was any case in which Mr. | most all the European exchanges, the nec- 
President and the Tariff Commission. It | duties of a Tariff Commission ought to | Burgess did vote on pottery application. | ooo. of protection has heen pe uliarly 
has proved impossible of substantial and | be, and | have tried to put into "more Chairman ROBINSON: [ did not call | oot since 1918. hasn't er 

. : oa : ® ys . : 5 ns é ss a 
effective administration. and it has dis- | definite language than | could in conver- | any Commissioner by name, and am Won-] — 4. B4Gye: T think not 
rupted and brought into discredit the Tariff sation what I think the duties of the | dering how you arrive at the conclusion Senator REED: Don't vou think that 
(ommnission, upon which lays the burden | Tariff Commission should be. | I was referring to him the scale of wages in the continental coun- 
of < i " j ssi > Sen: . REE 3ecause » as en- . ok 

loing the impossible. F = 7 | _Senato1 REED: Because he w ee oe "- | tries of Europe have been abnormally low 
“Perhaps the last of these is the most Disqualification | —— ae eee Serene ae oe. See >" | by reason of the constant depression of 
serious of all its bad effects. We shall | Circumstances | Chairman none eae aan a it | their exchanges? 
$ never have ; . nity ss Con- for granted that there is such an instance | : PAGER: ; fat informati 
ae a tae ee ee oe |. Chee SNOMENBOX: -Wihat itr lis 0 cecace We anny lovk thet ue aad | ho Ooe > Seek TM the tntormsation | 
g ane <7 Shee With the informa ce | cumstances Or conditions or facts should ‘ 3 = | with regard to the scale of wages in Eu- | 
ea 5 sine . , Pts see. Aas ‘jes as : . oe a ae 
ii ae = - ee ee LOSES eee eee in your opinion disqualify a member of Senator RHED: He did not testify to | ropean countries has be \ceedingly in- | 

“ ~ - “Woes ari z 7 E sen or fait LS eS Be a . ‘ ae née ractt >. fst 
i formation ne oP h — asa tariff | ine commission from serving in a Darl gears em re | adequate. It has been practically impos: | 
commission is indispensz Si : aad ‘ ; any suc cident. | sible for us : , t] i lea 

pensable ticular cag sitting in a particular in- S tor BRUCE : iia ta atl sible for us to know what the real wages | 

Is that substantially a correct quotation | gyiry? = pay ee ae iss Ria ts | paid in most of those industries has | 

1 ys - . _ > Dar be 7 37» . a ‘ 
of your views as expressed in your ad- sg ite eee reference by Professor Taussig to Mr. | amounted to. "The nominal wage and the | 
i > DH il hot r Mr. PAGE I should say in general the | Burgess ‘ Bee cee 1 ae 

‘ess: 4 3 hose s E i 2 : { reg age av ye «6tWoO CUVery Pr 
pone 0 you sti 10ld those views, Dr. same facts or conditions that would dis- | } pred yd eee ; hr “ 

age” ‘ : ‘ ‘ ings. rermany, for example, when 

= ‘ | a court or a juryman in a case. Intimation of ; ideal : 

Mr. PAGE. I| do ue 4 a She r i nominal wages were at their lowest, there 

Chairman FOBINSON That —is, in- Disqu lifi tion Ww law which fi I ent k 
, ‘ K pi yas a law r “hh Tixed the ¥ v “K- 

. e et ot | qualify a man from acting aS judge in q atipicatio : on a5 Os . ha , ann ers 
lexible Prov tston terest of himself or relatives? Senator REED: He was mentioned by | men's houses at a point which practically 

, i ot 3 i — aving ne > yn » | gave them free houses, almost the same 
Should Be Repealed | Mr. PAGE: It would include interest |@™e€ as having been employed by the | thi : ; 2 2 

t 5 | : a aa : tterx interests. and it was intimated | thing as free houses, so that their real 

Chairman ROBINSON You also are | that is of sufficient importance ta, sway | Pottery interests, and it was Intima 

a is 1 Seated ; as ‘ an’s jud e i 1 case i .. | that that disqualified him from passing on wages were not as low as their nominal 
quoted as saying in that address, in the a man’s judgment in the cas in’ which na . : sabia ™ fe ages by any manner of means 
paragraph following the one which | have | he is called upon to give his opinion. ee ee ree eaneaee 

just read: ; Chairman ROBINSON: How — should | Chairman ROBINSON: Oh, no, I do not | Real W | 
Jus ad: : . 143 eo F as ( 

“Clearly the flexible provision shoula | @Uestons of that sort be determined, by | think so. ‘ ae i “i 

ar) € s = . : 7 . CR . “¢ | on oy sapae 
Be . the member himself exclusively. or by the | Senator BRUCE: 1 do not recollect | Purchasing Power 

» wepealed. Moreover, the Tariff. Com- ae hs i cee, emery rs . 

: . commission or by rule? that. Senator REED: That is elementary eco 
mission should be reconstructed and its Bere att : | Naat ie .ORING bs hink | : ote fs : : ae s 
ae: : ae o Mr. PAGE: That is a very difficult ques- | Chairman ROBINSON: I do not think | nomics, isn’t it, that in considering the 
duttes and powers revised and modified. " _ ; “ : runt s ; . ; : : 

. 3 tion to answer, Mr. Chairman, for the | Dr. Taussig made such an implication in | wage level we have to consider what it will 

's that a substantially corect expres- : a : ‘ 1 ener: israel ade His implicati «. | iaame. ‘¢ +} : . ; 
sion of your'views? reason in part that it is almost impossible | @2"Y answer he made. is implication was, } purchase, and the only proper way to con 

Al PAGE I Ee | to draw the line in such a way as to show | a8 | understood it, that a man who had | trast wages is to contrast the purchasing 
Mir. AGE: Ss. | S s ° : ; 
E . Rea ae : where a man’s interest in the results is of | formerly represented an intgrest could net | power of the wage for the same commod- 

Chairman ROBINSON: You still enter- j : 3 Sei Nem hasaie “ oman i ae | agian A ; . : 

m that same view, I take it? sufficient importance to him to sway his | go on the commission and serve it in se- ities in the two countries under considera- 

Mr PAGE: I do. re judgment, and where it is not of sufficient | curing for it favorable tariff rates, for | tion. Is not that sv” 

Chairman ROBINSON: What would be | #™Portance to sway his judgment. | | the reason that he. would be likely to for- Mr. PAGE: Only in part, Senator. A 

e advantage or som a ' dvantages should «say for practical purposes the | set the public interest, unconsciously, at | great deal of the wages that go to work 

vag . = Sai Mere ~~ * | safest way to settle the question is to | least, and serve the private interest. men sometime® do go in the form of 

wl wepeating the flexible provision? You yee aes - —o . 1. = . “ . i P 

Sa aieei ulead & sumber of then leave it for the commission asa whole to | Senator REED: I quite agree with that, | money at all They go in the form of 

a already Lumber -m. : ; : tal | . ; : , 

sak eee: 3 on on ; | determine where the line should be drawn | but I do not think he did. | other advantages which they receive by 
Mr. =aa" ; think it would return the | Which is to settle the question as to a| Chairman ROBINSON: Nobody has as- | reason of their labor 

duty of making the tariff to Congress, | man’s suitability for serving on a partic- | Serted that he did. This hearing is for the Senator REED: For example, what” 
where in my judgment it belongs. I think | yar case. | purpose of improving the law and the pro- | pent? 
it would enable the Tariff Commission to Chairman ELOBINSON: Take for in- | ceedings of. the commission, if I under- Mr. PAGE: Rent would be one of them. 
de euee ie energies to the collection of ~ stance, the sugar case, in which the ques- | stand what it is for, and that was my ob- Senator REED: But I did not speak of a 

ormiation that is more relevant to the | tion of the qualification of one member of ject in asking the question. Some con- | noney wage. 1 spoke of all the return 

*kinez ari cork ¢ +> : | troversv =oP 9 artes ; articular 2 . 
making of the tariff than the work of at- | the commission was raised by other mem- | Woversy may have arisen in particular | which is received by a particular kind of 

empting to eure Securate and exact | bers of the commission. Assume there | cases. labor for a particular kind of work. 

osts of production in various industries, | were six members of the commission, three As a general principle a member of the ! Mr. PAGE: If vou take all of their r& 

nd that the Tariff Commission could fune- | of them held him tn disqualified, the | commission should refrain from participat- | turn you will find that much of their 

on to better advantagerif it were en- | remaining three, g the commis: ; ing in proceedings where for any cause he | return has ne purchasing pove. When 
sted with the duties which in my juds- | sioner whose qu ‘ifications were being | might be swerved in the performance of | therefore you wish to esthmate tne real 

nent it should attempt to execute. | tested, held him to be qualified How | his duties, and in ihe absence of regula- | wages that laborers eive on the basis 
iia ~ bd , sin aii | e i . a ‘ : ‘ P | ™ * : 

“airman ROBINSON: You suggest ; Would you say an issue of that character | tions determining when he is disqualified. | of the purchasiny power of their receints, 

2 t Tari % $ s e -, - . a : : . s | . 
at the Tariff Commission should be re- | spould be determined’ | he should recognize his own disqualifica- you are adding in things that have no 
onstructed. How, in your opinion, should ; tion When a question of doubt arises. In } purchasing powe1 i. 
lat be accomplished? W ould Let Other the book that has already been referred to Senator REED: Verhaps 1 should not 
Wr. PAGE: I think the members of the Members Decide “The Making of the Tariff in the United | have said purchasing power, but the value 
commission should be reduced. I think fr. PAGE: I understand there were no States’? you published a proposed bill em- | in commodities. Would that express it 
that it is unnecessary and undesirable to bad a nad Pe os nen bea bodying some of the changes that you | better? 
5 rules ti ) opte ee P : s : 

have as many as six members on a body | , - ad ad Pp suggested in your testimony. I think I Mr. PAGE: Yes. beiter, but that does 

‘ : by the Tariff Commission. There was no sage ae ee a ——- - aed 

of that kind. I think that effort should z : will ask you for the information of the | not fully express it because, of course, not 

A means by which the determination could | . : : : : 

be made to add to the influence and the i Sana eid: tae: axicilaieinne: it on committee to publish that at the end of j all of what labor receives or what anyene 

aoa ; ° the ¢ rrence of the}. ; . a ah ; 

standing of the commission before the Ad- dining thik: has tiwtalt tavdboud 4 your remarks, if there is no objection. It | else receives is in the form of tangible coiv- 

ae i 7 rw vas him volved. he | vs : ; nig : a - 
ministytion, the Congress and the coun- A .S , ae 2 . | Will be helpful, | think, to the committee | modities. It is in the conditions of lite 
Mee Se think Med) <iaks oan ha done voluntarily abstained from participation it in the studies i hich 1 nfucth Nie swerk and 
ve $ s. ay y » > sondauel r€ < ane 
‘ | would have been all right. If he felt that ; : ; per eee ee . 
part by raising the salaries of the mem- a, uns Sk Geainanes ixtceniinlt tn wake (The bill referred to will be found at the j there are other intangible elements which 
bers of the commission so that they would : : . Aes ve““\ conclusion of Mr. Page's testimony.) enter into what they ought to ecail the 
nucainne’ teaver bl ith th lari 1 his abstention necessary, 1 do not see | lat 
“or . , +? 9) s i e "ef rages 2 labore 
Ip orably wi e salaries that nnder the circumstances, in the absence | F. : P * | re ul wages of a a rer, 

are paid to Government ofmcials and other i mets ; avors Frolection Senator REED: Then by whatever 

ree ot aintiaeid v I think of any precedent or any rule or anything “Wi I - on iand cs value Phe Gatich 

age ‘ 2, - : / stand , ‘hoose tu value a , 

my an hol aes aes iff aoe of that sort, low the commizafon could ithin Reason Sunny ek a ‘enhk: Ot fact 

ha he Ww succes: ] r 5 - . _— at is receive yr labor, 1 it a fac 

: athe a rms ai x ae eee bance have brought any pressure to tear upon Senator RUED: Dr. Page, were you ap- ee - es a , . isti {hac aead Seturn | 

ais 2 ri 3 7 3 7 : : : 2 é Ss B 1 Armistice “ez Pp rz 

6 Sper no © careful scrutiny him, other than a mere expression of opin- | pointed as a Democrat or a Republican? Thay Sines P - 5 4 
by the President of the qualifications of ca | AR AS. Aaa Peesncrvat for labor expended has been less in Eu 

nm wh a i , ae . Sore ns ee : rope than it was _ before 

= ki che soa nts them, and by a Chairman ROBINSON: What would you Senator REED: And you are a Demo- | *°? e sf HE I believe that t k tl 
e s Pa § - . ‘ Y. ‘ “ae e = . e 

—— ng : Bi ee ae a supple | have done in much a case? crat, are you? Mr. PAG lie o be NY: 

nenti r vy by - one Se | : s5n. ' case. 

me rey tea xe scru = Aes pr Mr, PAGK: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, || Mr. PAGE: I am ie REED And isn’t it similar 

a - 2 Baas an : « .TEh. + Fe ; Sen r wk : ANd IS . 8 arty 

lee Oo 6 saw 4 w “i these nomina Should--f am. a little ultra-semsitive in| Senatox REED: You were a believer in ae = 1 return in money w 

i a 7 p r » 7 te ‘ R p é ac { Pp per retu y rage 

1 —— referred when t hey,are confirmed matters of that. kind, but I have always | the protective tariff, were you? a ry that the oe 4 ete . 

’ / : ; es I. ithi g commodities anc é ne ad- 

55 + * INSON: WI in all respects refrained from passing upon Mr. PAGE: Yes, within reason, for this | 27° ™ con : ; sirables of living has been 

e Fhe 7 , m : ” € Sira e § € 
, — eanIeT: eee 7 | my own qualifications or suitability for | country. I do not think you can lay down oa nae n= ited States than it ev 
sav s ial : < ‘ > : : a ca e n a Ste § é Ver 

s: bn i tlie general qualifications whtet | participation in tHings of that kind. || policy of universai application. I think oe = “ ae : 

~ \ ; : yas befor yar 
a Yar Commission should possess? imagine that, carrying out the practice | that the commercial policy of the coun- 3 a oot ag E believe that tobe the 
: oo : Mr. PAGE: elievé é , 2 
< i that I gave Usually followed in all other | t!Y Must be adopted to the particular ‘ 
Qualification scaileiaiaiinde’ ‘ticak. seabeeeith te aa, truth. 
‘ ; instances, I should have left it to the de- | CONn¢ ms that prevail in that country. | - 

} artety Needed cision of the athe? members of the commis- | Inasmuch as this country has been living Exam le in German 

~ a nel — a yr 
Mr. PAGE: I think it would be desir- | sion. under @ protective tariff for many genera- os P 

able to have some variety of qualifications | Senator REED: What was the division | tions, and industries have grown up and Cotton Industry 

in the men who composé the commission. | you spoke of, Mr. Chairman? ‘You say | developed and adjustments have been Senator REED: So then, that contrast 

| thimk that there should be at least one | that three of them hold that Mr. Glassie | made under that kind of a tariff, I be- | being so, is not «a protective cage “get 

man on the commission who is known should be disqualified and three of them, | lieve that the immediate withdrawal, a | necessary now for those commodities in 
to be able and successful as what we com- including himgelt, thought he should not. revolutionary change in our commercial | Which it is proper to have one at all than 
monly call a business man. I think there Do you remember who were the commis- policy, would be attended by disaster to | it was before the war 

should be at least one member of the | sion’rs who voted that he should be dis | this country which would be almost with- | Mr. PAGE: Not necessarily, 

conmreission who is known to be equally | qualified? out parellel. Whatever may be said, there- | Senator REED: Why does not that 

abie and successful as a lawyer—desirable Chairman ROBINSON: | remember | fore, With regard to free trade or pro | conclusion follow from those premises. 

at least. There should be at least one | most.of them, ves tection as a theory, T think that the con Mr. PAGE: However low Wages may 

memiber of the commission who has haa Senator REED: Don't vou think we | illo in this country is now such that | be in a foreign count inless the con 
eaperience in conducting industrial inves might have it on the record here”? j}you have to regard it as necessary that ditions are such tint t laborer, even in 
| Chairman ROBINSON: Yes. We can | change of policy in the tariff should be | spite of these low wages, Can not get 


sagen and agcuunting, and in work of 
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= 
work, if they are not so situated that they | 
can produce commodities for sale abroad, 
the low wages have no effect upon the 
amount of competition which they offer. 

REED: offer 
competition, don't 
Mr. PAGE: 

hypothetical case? 
REED: 
PAGE: 
the 
for 


wages 


Senator They potential 
they? 


a 


May illustrate that by a 


Senator 


Mr. 


Surely. 
if 


Ger- 


T could make it concrete 


I references accessible. In 


the 


had 


many, in cotton \ mills | 


the 


example, 


were, as you have indicated, | 


much less after the war than they were 


before the war, meaning by wages not 


necessarily only their money receipts, but 


their labor. 
much 


You would 


all that they got in return for 
They not able to get 
their work in the cotton bills. 
think that necessarily then the 
tion of the ¢ cotton mills with 
American mills would have to 
much greater 
was not. Why? 
not able to 
raw cotton in 
to increase their 
able, 
frequently 
in 


were so for | 
competi- 
the | 
be 
it 


Because | 


rerman 
cotton 
keener and than 
it 


mills 


much 
was before. 
German were 


and 


the pur- 


chase puy for the the 


necessary com- ' 
when | 
to 


order 


petition. They 
they got the 
finance the 
to dispose 
found 
of 
Germany 


were not even 


raw cotton,’ 


operation necessary | 
goods. | 


by 


manufactured 
themselves 
the hostility 
and all 


had 


of the 





They opposed the | 


survival and 
things made 
developed during 
to that 
German cotton 
mills was 
to the 


is 


antagonism 
in Ger- 


many which the 
the 
mills with 


greater 


For 
of 
American 


war. any man Say com 


petition 
the 


the 
in 
it 


cotton 
years than 


something 


subsequent 
the 
is totally 
SENATOR 
isn't it’ 
MR. PAGE: 
with 


war 


was before war, to say 


an error. 
RkeED 3ut it is greaier to 
day. 


I 
actual conditions 


am not sufficiently famil 


ian ihe to say 


Window Glass 


Com petition 
SENATOR REBD 
reasons why they 
disappeargd, haven't 
MR. PAGE: In 
should be surprised if I found 
that the competition that 
manufacturers have 


Those temporary 


could not 
they? 


part, I 


| 
compete have | 
but I 
investi- 
cot- 
the 
it 


believe, 
on 
our 
with 
keen 


gation 
ton now 


German manufacturers is as as 


was before the war | 
SENATOR REED 
into of the manufacturer 
the type men 
was before the war? 
PAGE: I! 
not 


Have you looked 


the situation of 


cotton gloves of wear with 
it 
MR. 


I say 


have not, and therefore 


1 


prepared to say whether 
but in 


am 
or not competition is keener. view 
general knowledge of conditions in 
and abroad 1 repeat that 1 
should be surprised that if upon investiga- 
tion it should be found that the general 
competition of the German cotton mills 
with the American cotton mills is greater 
now than it before the war. Does 
that answer your question. 

SENATOR REED: It gives an illustra- 
tion of a possible exception to the general 
that I stating. for in- 
the industry of manufacturing win 
Do that today it 
the Czechoslovakia iills to 
their freight 
and still lay their 
: and sell in Brooklyn at 
priee than of production in 
the American window glass mills’ Such a 
protective 


country 


was 
Senator? 


rule was Take, 


stance, 


dew glass. you know 


is possible for 
their costs, 


and 


pay production 


costs their duty, 
it 


cost 


iss a 





down 
less the 
case as that seems to call for 
| tariff, doesn't it’ 

Mr. PAC | should if 
true—and 1 do not doubt they are trom 
that an 

wished 


a 


S: say. the facts 





are 
would be 
to 
maintain 
that 


yes. 


your statement—that 
instance where, if 
the manufacturers to 
profit, 
tariff would be necessary, 
REED: 
manufacturing 
America than 
Assuming my hypothesis to be cor- 
conclusion seems to follow 
a? 

Inevitably. 


enable 
the 


you 
glass 


and to get a a pro 


industry 
| tective 
That in spite of vastly 
invented 
used over 


Senator 
better machines 
here 
there. 


rect, 


in the ones 


the neces- 
doesn't 


PAGE: 


sarily. 
Mr. ves. 


“Conditions VW ere 
Not Imaginary” 
Sedator REED: 

the adoption of this 


led 
pro- 
they, 


elements that 
tariff 


The 


to flexible 
vision 


Doctor’? 


were not imaginary, were 
The apprehension of declining ex- 
that did 
was declining, 
America than 
ll 


conditions 


changes and of wage scales not 
increase as fast as currency 
the higher scale of prices in 
that obtaining in competitive countries, 
of 
weren't 
Mr. 


those 


those conditions were real 
they? 
PAGE: I 


conditions was 


result 
exaggerated 


that the 


greatly 


think 


in the minds of most of the people who 
were familiar with the conditions. 
Senator REED: I understand that that 


is your position, 
is whether 


mean to ask 
the men who met at that con- 
the White House of which 
were not dealing with 
which did give 
prehension thei» 


but what I 


ference 
told 
ditions 


at you 
actual con- 
just ground for 


effect on American 


us 


ap 


for 'n- 


> 


dustry? 
Mr? Fs 
Senator 
ing the 
consider 
Mr 


the 


AGE: Yes. 

REED: They 
troubles that 
at the White 


PAGE. The 


were hol imagin 


there 


they met 


House? 


lo 
were not imagining 
conditions, Senator. I think there 
good deal of apprehension which 
unnecessary, as to what the effect of 
those conditions was going to be upon the 


was i 


was 


| competition with American producers, 
| 

| largely for the reason that they were 
| ¢ : : : 

| leaving out of consideration certain other 


conditions which would.in part counteract 


the effect of those you have 
REED. think then that 
they attached an undue weight to the con- 
ditions, but you are ready to concede that 


the conditions did exist? 


Mr. PAGE. The conditions 
vious that denial of their 
be absurd. 


REED. 


enumerated. 


Senator So you 


were sv ob- 


a existence 
would 


Senator 


You speak of the spec- 


ulative element put in the tariff by this 
flexible provision, that it introduces a 
| speculative element into the industries 
which were affected by it. In your opin 
ion Was that speculative element com 
| parable with the chaos in the exchanges 


land the currencies af our principal com- | guided by the expression of opinion of his 
peting countries” | colleagues on the commission. Would you 
‘ | attach importance to that clause in the 
Speculative | Tariff Commission Act which ee a 
Element Considered | commissioner from engaging in other em- 
ployment? 
Mr. PAGE. 1 think that the effect upon | 
industry of living in continual apprehen- | Contracts for ‘i 
| sion of the possibility of a tariff change | . . 4 
based upon an investigation to be con- | Outside Occupations 
ducted by some agency through, methods | Mr. PAGE: T should attach a good deal 
| that they do not understand, will in the | of importance to it. I have discussed 
long run affect industry more injuriously | that in another connection. 
than it would. have been affected if the | Senator REED: If you found that one 
rates fixed by Congress had been un- | of the commissioners had an existing 
changed and it had been known that | annual contract of employment, aside from 
those rates were not going to be changed | his duties on the Tariff Commission, would 
by the President. | you regard criticisms provoked by him as 
Senator REED: You: think, then, that | Stimulated by an uncommonly fine ethical 
the possibility of a change in the tariff by | sense? i 
the President under these provisions in- Mr. PAGE: I think in this matter of 
troduces a‘ greater speculative element other employment, Senator, that a strict 


in Kurope and Asia with which our indus- | disadvantage = = Se ae a 
tries had to compete? | prevented the securing of men for service 
Mr PAGE: Don't’ fou agree with He ; on the commission who would have been 
enue ; * | willing to serve except that they could not 
truly and completely divorce themselves 
Senator REED: No, I do not from other occupations which they had 
Mr. PAGE: In view of the fact that undertaken. 
the President has found it necessary to | Senator REED: | will grant you that, 
| make so tew changes in either direction, but that goes to the question of whether 
and that the anxiety of industries which | Congress was wise in laying down that 
have been subjected to the possibility of | command. 
change has been manifest, and that the | Mr. Page: Yes. 
expression has been almost uganimous | senator REED: But if you found ‘that 
from thgvindustries which feel that they | the fine ethical objections were being pre- 
are protected by the present tariff that | ferred by a commissioner who himself was 
they would much prefer to have those |-ynder a contract of annual employment; 
rates left unaltered than to be subjected might there not arise in your mind a sus- 
to ,the continuous anxiety that the rate picion that there was some partisanship 
might be changed at a time and in a | jin it? 
direction which would, in their judgment, | Mr. PAGE: I do not understand, Sena- 
be unfavorable to them’? Don't you think | tor, just what the situation woltild be un- 
that that would indicate that the business | ger which acommissioner would be ¢ar- 
would much prefer tdWbave the rate fixed rying on some occupation under a per- 
by Congress in the tariff law left alone. | manent contract, at the same time that 
rather than to be subjected to the possi | he was acting as a commissioner. 
bility of fluctuations | Senator REED: You do not know of any 
Senator Reed Tells oe like that in the Tariff Commis- 
Of Criticism Heard Mr. PAGE: Where a man was under con- 
Senator REED: My experience has not tract’ 
been so wide as yours, but it has led di- Senator REED: Yes 
rectly to the contrary conclusion. I have Mr. PAGE: To do other work at ‘the 
| heard criticism of the ‘Tariff Commission | @™® time? 
and the President for proceeding too’care- Senator REED: An annual employment? 


of | 
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fully in the exercise of those powers and ’ € 
for making too few changts, and the prin- } Mr. Burgess 
| cipal criticism that I have heard of the | Participation 
| Tariff Commission has been theMength of | Mr. PAGE: I recall no instance except ’ 
| its investigations and its delay in action. | possibly myself on one occasion. when £ 
| Business, as far as I have come instouch teld President Harding that I had to re- 
| with it, has wanted prompter relief than sign and T told him that one reason was 
| it has had, but I have heard no criticism ; that T wanted to return to my university 
| of the exceeding of the power. | duties, and he asked me temporarily to 
| Without dragging this out too long. I ee on prcanigaragy x ae oo 
j Wanted to ask you a word about your | # portion of my time to my Universigy 
| statement about the difficulty in ascertain- | : 
| ing the cost of production abroad and your Senator REED: I was not speaking of 
| expression of preference for a system nat came ae : 3 
| which would ascertain the difference in | Mr. PAGE: That is the only instance 
| competitive conditions. We all realize the een 
| reticence of foreign manufacturers to give waanonsted ae We Ft a 
up their cost to us, particularly where Burgess's appointment or participation in 
| what we have in mind is putting an addi- the proceedings of the commibsion as im- 
| tional burden upon them, but cost car be eee because he had been employed te 
| proved substantially, can't. it, in) many certain pottery interests, if as a matter of 
| cases, by the price at which the goods nae | fact he never took part in any decision or 
| sold and the prosperity which results to | ‘® Consideration of any question affecting 
| the preducer from the sales at those the pottery interests? r : 
| prices? Mr. PAGE: T should think that it would 
Mr. PAGE: Sometimes That) throws tan etd = a ree ee a 
‘Miah nines sandakiie sonats : discussion of interests with which he had 
| ; fat i : ; never been concerned. 
} Senator REED: I[t is not necessary then | Senator REED: Préejsely, and that is 
2 get their cost accounting in order to | what you meant when You recommended 
| form Be opinion as to the probable level | the appointment of a man expert in busi- 
| of their cost of preduction, in all cases? ness’ 
| Mr. PAGE: Not in all cases. | Mr. PAGE: Surely. 

Senator REED: If vou find a German | Senator REED: And in experience, be- 
manufacturer selling penknives for ten | cause he must have been connected with 
cents a dozen and declaring dividends, it | some one. 

| is reasonable to believe that he is produc- | Mr. PAGE: Surely. 

ing them more cheaply than the American SENATOR REED: And of course his 

| Whose cost is ten cents apiece” } participation in the consideration of other 
matters wholly unrelated could have no 

German Products Sold trace if impropriety, coulg it? 

dt “Dumping Prices” | nied Pa ee ae Me 

Mr. PAGE: It does not necessarily prove = a . chen a: nid — ee oie 
it, because it is notorious that the Germans rs . a i ee 4 
sade Mtl eat CaaS asia a commission hat he should have been 

things at what we would call a dumpi s Sone om @ association advocating: prgnee 
Berend a . pIns | tive tariffs? 

| price in this country. | 

| Senator REED: Oh, L grant you that. | — eae: I should think thet oa 

Mr. PAGKE: And they have even de- | Sage being equal it would be better te 
clared dividends out of reserves in order | — on the commission the sn Waaae 

| to disguise the fact that they were dump- | ee ad Sn —— ae strongly ‘Waa 
| ing, and the price neither in that country come particular polley With sega Tews 
| nor in this country has been any true fn. tariff as to make it practically impossible 
dication of what their costs have been. | a ee ee veeeer pengeenns Vain 
So that while in a country where competi- re vs niet to he ces with thes 
; tion is free and open you can usually get pee wh come Seeds Se eee 
| some indication of the probable cost by a ae 
study of selling price {t is only an indiea- | 
| dam, and taken alone it can not be re- | Professor Taus. & 
lied on. And Free Trade 4 
| Senator REED: We will all agree that | SENATOR REED: If sauce for the 
| if the German manufacturer follows the | goose is sauce for the gander, would not 
1 policy that you have outlined, a protective | that disqualify Professor Taussig because 
| tariff is all the more, necessary against | of his activities in an organization devoted 
| him, even if his cost is low” | tO free trade? 
{ Mr. PAGE: I do not sce that that mat-| MR. PAGE: I should say that if a 
ter is involved here. | man had been employed in connection 

Senator REED: Perhaps it is not in- ; with an organization devoted to free trade, a 
volved in the idea of cost accounting, but | that he would be certainly as much dis- 
it is certainly to be considered in fixing | qualified as a man who was devoted to 
a tariff. } the advocacy of protection. I may say 

Mr. PAGE: We have special provision in that connection, though, Senator, that 
against dumping where. it can be ascer- | mere membership in an organzation does 
tained that dumping is practiced. That. | not necessarily mean that a man is not 
I think, is a part of the law which should | open-minded on these things. It depends 
be applied, whether you have a protective | a good deal on the character of his ac- 
tariff or not. | tivities. 

Senator REED: Just to conclude, [| SENATOR REED: I see. So that you 
want to ask you about your expression of ; think that if he is one of the members 
feeling on the eligibility of various,commis- | that does the employing, that does not 
sioners to vote. It was brought out that | disqualify him as much as if he was one 

| the vote of the commission was 4 to 3 on | of the employees?) Why is not the em- 
; Mr. Glassie’s eligibility to vote on the | ployer just as much disqualified as. the 
; Sugar schedule, where his wife owned | employee? 
about 100 shares of stock in some sugar | The verbdtim report of the Scnate 
PPR ESS and the implication was made! Committee hearing testimony on the 
I do not know whether by you or by | inquiry into the Tarif Commission seit 
| the chairman—that he ought to have been j be continued in the issue of March 6% 
, + 
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HE Senate reassembled at 12 
o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The Chair 
will read the unanimous-consent agree- 


ment under which the debate is to be 
conducted for the next three hours: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That 
on the calendar day of Wednesday, 
March 25, 1926, at not later than 3 
o'clock p. m., the Senate will proceed 
to vote without further debate upon 
any amendment that may be pending, 
any amendment that may be offered, 
and upon the Dill (S. 575) to amend 
section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act, through the regular parliamentary 
stages to its final disposition; that a 
recess be taken on Tuesday until 12 
o’clock m. Wednesday, and the time 
between 12 o'clock p. m. on said day 
to be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents and opponents of the Dill, the 
time of the former to be controlled 
by Senator Pittman and of the latter 
by Senator Fess. 

The clerks at the desk will keep the 
time. 

Mr. CAMERON, 
tained the floor. 

The VICE PRSIDENT: Is the Sen- 
ator from Arizona speaking for or 
against the bill? 


Mr. CAMERON: 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: 
ator will proceed. 

Mr. CAMERON: Mr. President, I 
do not propose to take much time of 
the Senate in the discussion of the 
Gooding bill, S. 575, sometimes called 
the long and short haul bill, but I want 
it distinctly understood that I favor 
the measure. While I do not agree with 
it in all its features, yet I believe that 
in the main it cures the evils which 
are so keenly felt by our intermoun- 
tain country, and especially my State 
of Arizona. I have no quarrel with 
the railroads, or their methods of op- 
eration, or their administration.. - I be- 
lieve in justice and equity in any rela- 
tions between corporations and the con- 
sumer, but I do not believe in discrim- 
ination, even though countenanced by 
Federal agencies such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, against the peo- 
ple of my State. There surely is some 
way to solve the problem other than 
emntinuing this discrimination against 
the worthy people of the intermountain 
section. I am willing ‘to do my share 
in making this sure, and I have risen 
to protest against the discrimination 
heretofore mentioned. 


Ariz., (Rep.), ob- 


I am speaking for 


The Sen- 


Senator Lenroot Speaks on 
Long-and-Short-Haul Bill 


Mr. FESS, Ohio. (Rep.): = yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin 30 minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT, Wis., (Rep.): Mr. 
President, I am opposed to the pending 
bill because its passage would, in my 
judgment, benefit nobody except the 
water carriers. It would greatly in- 
jure the entire Middle West and in the 
long run would injure the very inter- 
mountain States that are seeking par- 
ticularly this legislation. At first 
blush, to permit any lower rate for-a 
long haul than for a shorter one on 
the same line seems like a discrimina- 
tion, but if the principle is correctly 
applied there is no such discrimination, 
and in the short time that I have at 
my disposal today I am going to dis- 
cuss the principle involved in the mat- 
ter rather than any specific instances 
or rates. 

ia . » 

Under existing law no rate can be 
made that does not increase the reve- 
nues of the railroads. The only ques- 
tions, therefore, in a departure from 
the provisions of the fourth section of 
the interstate commerce act are: Would 
the rate proposed add to the net reve- 
nues of the railroad? Would the rail- 
roads lose all or the major portion of 
such traffic except for such low rate? 
Would such rate discriminate against 


ntermediate points on the railroad? If 
he answer to the first question be 
“no,” there can be no departure If 


the answer to the second question be 
“no,” there can be no depearture. If the 
answer to the third question he “yes,” 
there can he no departure from the 
fourth section. I think that will be 
conceded by every Senator. 

WJOW, the commission has itself laid 
= down what [ think is clearly the 
proper rule with regard to departures 
from the fourth section. In the trans- 
continental cases of 1922 they said: 


In the light of these and similar con- 
ditions we are of opinion and find that 
in the administration of the fourth sec- 
tion the words “reasonably compensa- 
tory” imply that a rate properly so de- 
scribed must (1) cover and more than 
cover the extra or additional expenses 
incurred in handling the traffic to which 
it applies, (2) be no lower than neces- 
Sary to meet existing competition, (3) 
not to be so low as to threaten the ex- 
tinction of legitimate competition by 
water carriers, and (4) not impose an 
undue burden on _ other traffic or 
jeopardize an appropriate return on the 
value of carrier property generally as 
contemplated in section l5a of the act. 


Rules Applied in 
Granting Departures 

Those are the rules that the commis- 
sion applies in passing upon departures 
from the fourth section, and, if cor 
rectly applied, I challenge any Senator 
to show where any intermountain State 
can possibly be injured by the applica- 
tion of the fourth section so far as de- 
partures are concerned. The rule has 
been stated and the reasons for the de- 
partures from the fourth section in cer 
tain cases have been stated from the 
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very beginning of the organization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the very inception.of the fourth 
section relative to the long-and-short- 


haul question. 

So, Mr. President notwithstanding 
the fact that the present condition does 
greatly injure the Middle West, if this 
bill were based upon a just principle, 
if it would really .benefit the intermoun- 
tain States, I should be inclined to 
favor it; but if there be any trouble 
with the situation today it is not with 
the fourth section as it stands, but it 
is with its application: and in view of 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last week, I do not see how 
any complaint can be made concerning 
its application, for in my judgment the 
commission leaned over backward in its 
decision last week as against the appli- 
cation of the railroads with regard to 
certain commodities. 


Deals With 
Justice of Situation 

Mr. WALSH, Mont. (Dem.): Mr. 
President, the Senator from’ Wisconsin 
(Mr. Lenroot) introduced his statement 
with the remark that upon first impres- 
sion the principles of the bill must com- 
mend or do commend themselves to 
everyone as equitable and just. Un- 
questionaly so. It takes argument, in- 
deed, it takes a great deal of argument, 
to demonstrate the justice of a lesser 
charge for the transportation of freight 
from the city of Chicago to Seattle than 
from the city of Chicago to the city 
of Helena, my home, a distance 600 
miles less than the other haul; or, to 
put it otherwise, it takes a great deal 
of argument to demonstrate the justice 
of a? higher charge from Chicago to 
Helena than from Chicago to Seattle, 
600 miles farther 

The Senator from Wisconsin as well 
as the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Fess), and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Bruce), who spoke on the sub- 
ject, all concur in the view that the 
business men of the  intermountain 
country do not.know their own affairs 
and do not know their own interests: 
moreover, that the representatives of 
the intermountain country are unaware 
of what their best business interests 
are. Mr. President, I undertake to say 
we have as keen business men in the 
intermountain country as there are in 
any section of the Union. I do not 
speak about the representatives from 
that country, but it does seem to me 
it is a rather invidious kind of an argu- 
ment for Senators to make that we do 
not know what 
our own country. 


are the interests of 


There is no division upon the subject 
in the intermountain country. There 
never has been any division upon the 
subject. The view has been uniform 
and consistent that this policy, which 
is tolerated under the existing law and 
which we seek to abrogate, is incon- 
sistent with our best interests. * * * 

Mr. President, this matter has been 
before the Congress of the United States 
for many years, but it will never be 
settled until it is settled right: and it 
never will be settled right until it is 


settled in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the pending bill. 
Application of Present 
Rule in Future 

Mr. JONES of Washington (Rep.): 


Mr. President, this bill seeks to apply 
a hard-and-fast rule to very different 
conditions. 


There are certain general propositions 
that it may not be out of place to men- 
tion. This is a vast country. There 
are most diverse conditions at different 
localities, and it is very probable that 
there are some situations where great 
harm might result from a rigid rule 
of law. We declared by law 
already for the principle of this bill. 
We have recognized the variety of situ- 


have 


ations that exist and given the Inter- 


State Commerce Commission some dis 


cretion in dealing with these various 
Situations That discretion should not 
he exercised unless clearly justified by 
exceptional circumstances. The com 
mission has applied, and is applying, 
to shipments to Pacific coast 


as 
terminals 
the rule laid down in this bill. 


During 
the last eight years this rule 


has been 
applied to these shipments. The in- 
terior points are now paying the 
rates as the terminal 


Same 
. upon an appli- 
cation of the railroads to make rates 
to terminal points on the Pacific lower 
than to interior points. 
request 


It refused this 
In my judgment this decision 
Just and makes it reasonably 
that this rule will be 
future, 


is certain 
applied in the 
unless most exceptional circum- 
Stances warrant different action. It 
Said that the commission 


is 
may change 
8 deacict T *, 

its decision. frue, but Congress mav 
also change any law we may now 


R. FESS: 


pass 
Mr. President, I yield five 

minutes to the 
Florida [Mr. Fletcher]. 


Senator from 


Mr. FLETCHER, Fla. 


(Dem.): Mr. 
President, 


in ‘the last analysis this prop- 
is one of rate making and rate 
regulation. I do not think Congress 
ought to undertake that. We have 
selected an agency to administer the 
law and created it for the very purpose 
of regulating rates and the exercise of 


osition 


large discretionary powers in the dis- 
charge of their duties, which this bill 
would in a very material way restrict. 
Its members are experts. They know 
all the complications and matters that 
may be involved in the whole subject, 
and it is safest and wisest for 


us to 
leave 


that matter in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Those who are supporting this bill 
are really doing so hecause of the 
absence of confidence in the Commis- 
sion. I do not share that position at 
all. I believe it is a great Commission, 
and I have full confidence in its ability, 





its integrity, and its capacity to deal 
with these subjects. 

The supporters of the bill really are 
endeavoring to lower the rates to inter- 
mountain territory. I am in great 
sympathy with their situation as far 
as that is concerned, but rates cannot 
be regulated or fixed by Congress or 
any group of Congressmen. We cah- 
not pass a general law, national in its 
scope, to meet a local complaint with- 
out doing harm and serious injury in 
its application where conditions are en- 
tirely dissimilar. 


Certainty of Industry 


In Intermountain Region 

Mr. PITTMAN, Nev. (Dem.): I now 
yield to the senior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoot]. 

Mr. SMOOT, Utah (Rep.): Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot] opened his remarks by saying 
that at first blush the pending bill looks 
morally right; but he then undertook 
to argue that those who are in favor of 
the passage of the pending measure, 
if it became a law, would be the most 
disappointed men in the world. In 
other words, Mr. President, he wanted 
the Senate to understand that the men 
of the Middle West and of the West 
did not know what they were talking 
about, and that they did not know what 
was for the best interests of their sec- 
tion of the country or the people who 
live therein. 

In the few minutes allotted to me I 
am going to speak of my experience as 
a business man and show the folly of 
expecting that men with capital, know- 
ing the conditions and being familiar 
with the law and reading the past, 
knowing of the discriminations made 
against men who have endeavored to 
establish industries in that country, will 
invest their money in enterprises in our 
section of the country unless something 
definite is done by Congress to remedy 
the present doubts. 


_. chance would a business man 

have in establishing an industry 
in the intermountain country if the 
practices were in vogue today that were 
in vogue years ago? All we are asking 
for today is the passage of a law that 
will prevent such discriminations and 
take from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to say that they 
may exist. We want to say to all the 
world that “If you live in any section 
of the country, if you want to establish 
industries, if you want to make use of 
the wonderful natural resources that 
God created, even though they be in the 
West, you may come and be upon the 
same footing as if you were establishing 
the industry in any other section of 
this country.” 

Is that right, or is it wrong? I am 
positive that it is right. I want eco- 
nomic conditions stabilized and equal- 
ized and that no power can change other 
than by act of Congress. 


Rights of 


Capital Investment 

Mr. ASHURST, Ariz. (Dem.): The 
Senator has put his finger upon the 
very point. Capital is fearful and is 
justly fearful of making huge or con- 
siderable investments! when the sword 
of Damocles is hanging over them, and 
they do not know when it will fall. The 


Senator has put his finger upon the 
abuse. 


Mr. SMOOT: I want it distinctly un- 
derstood by every American citizen, or 
any man who desires to invest his 
money in any part of this country, that 
he will not be disriminated against, and 
that there shall be no power left in anv 
agency of our Government to say 
hereafter that he shall be. I think that 
is nothing more than right, and I can 
not conceive of a man, particularly a 
business man, who could possibly ob- 
ject to it. *** 


I have only one minute more, Mr. 
President, and I want to say that I do 
not think the people of the West will 
be content to be hewers of wood and 
drawars of water It is all right for 
Idaho to raise potatoes, or wheat, but 
her people have just as much right as 
any people in any section of this coun- 
try to establish industries there, and 
feed her own people the potatoes and 
wheat she raises. That was one of the 
first great principles which the pioneers 
of the intermountain country 
took to establish 


under- 


Inland W ater 


Transportation Development 
Mr. SIMMONS, N. C., (Dem.): Mr. 
President, I need not recall the well- 
known facts with reference to railroad 
welfare against water transportation, 
especially inland water transportation, 
culminating in its practical elimination 
as a competitor to the railroads. That 
result was accomplished during the 
time when the laws afforded no protec- 
tion to ,water transportation against 
the various devices and methods 
adopted and employed for its destruc- 
tion. The outcome of this campaign 
of destruction was, I repeat, almost 
the complete elimination of 
water transportation. 


inland 
[ can recall the 
time when I was quite a’ young man 
that in my section of the country there 
was very sharp competition between 
water and rail transportation and that 
it rebounded greatly to the interests of 
that section. Suddenly the railroads, 
being unrestrained in that particular, 
reduced their rates so low that they 
drove out the water competition and 
occupied the field by themselves, result- 
ing, as has always happened in those 
cases, in a sudden rise in the rail rates. 
In all probability all this would have 
continued to this good hour and the 
future of water transportation in the 
country would have been doomed for 
years yet to come but for certain rem- 
edial and protective legislation defin- 
ing the right of rail and water carriers 
with respect to each other 


Congress, fully awakened to a real- 


ization of the situation and its serious 
import to the public welfare, hastened 
to enact laws to protect water transpor- 
tation and competition from this ruth- 
less destruction through stifling pro- 
cesses by the railroads. 

The final step was taken in 1920 when 
we amended the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act so as to pro- 
vide that the lower rate allowed by the 
commission to the railroads under the 
fourth section for the longer haul 
should not be less than reasonably 
compensatory. It was these legislative 
enactments, all tending to the purpose 
and end, purposely adopted to remove 
a great national evil, that brought 
about the revolution that has taken 
place in the United States with refer- 
ence to rail and water transportation. 
While we have not yet accomplished 
any great thing in the development of 
our waterways in competition with the 
railroads, we have made in recent years 
a creditable advance in that direction. 


Basing Legislation 
On Apprehensions 

Mr. President, I do not know why the 
situation should be so ruthlessly dis- 
turbed. I heard the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Wheeler] the other day pre- 
sent his carefully prepared statement. 
I listened intently, and I gathered from 
what he said that he ws not complain- 
ing so much of the action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with gefer- 
ence to: its action in this matter of the 
long-and-short haul as affected by water 
competition in the past, but that his 
apprehensions were as to the future 
action of the commission with respect 
to the question. 


Mr. President, can weafford to base 
legislation of great and far-reaching 
import upon apprehensions as to what 
an agency of the Government may pos- 
sibly do in the future unless the course 
of that agency inthe past has been of 
such a character as to excite distrust 
and loss of public confidence in its fair- 
ness, integrity ,or ability? Why, if the 
commission can not be trusted to justly 
and correctly administer the reasonably 
compensatory provision of the fourth 
section, should we continue to trust it 
to prescribe reasonable rates? Yet there 
is no effort to withdraw or modify its 
exercise of this all-important function. 
To that there is no complaint. So far, 
Mr. President, as the apprehension as 
to the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon these new ap- 
plications on the part of the railroads is 
concerned, thus far these fears have 
been shown to be utterly groundless. 
The action of the commission with ref- 
erence to these cases, taken since the 
junior Senator from Montana made the 
speechI have referred to, should effec- 
tually removed any reasonable ground 
for the apprehension he expressed and 
completely answer his contention that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


can not be trusted fairly to administer 
the law. 


Me: FESS: Mr. President, may I ask 
<= the Senator from Nevada if any 
Senator o nhis side of the question 
other than the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Gooding) desires to speak? 

Mr. PITTMAN: No. The remaining 
time will leave the Senator from Idaho 
about 19 minutes. We desire him to 
close: and unless the Senator from Ohio 
desires to limit the Senator from Idaho 
to 10 minutes he may now proceed 

Mr. FESS: Mr. President, may I 
ask how much of the time which has 


been allotted to this side ef the question 
remains? 


The VICE PRESIDENT: 
26 minutes yet left to Senators desiring 
to speak in opposition to the bill. 


There are 


Senator Fess Sums 
Up Opposing Argument 

Mr. FESS: Mr. President, I have 
listened to all of the arguments pro and 
con on this issue during the days that 
the bill has been before the Senate I 
have tried to classify the line of the 
argument of,the proponents of the bill, 
and I find that their objection to fourth- 
section relief, as I can glean it from 
thei rargument is first, that in asking 
fourth-section relief to meet water com 
petition the railroads seek the destruc- 
tion of water transportation. 
statement of that argument ought to be 
a sufficient answer to it. In fact, the 
transportation act of 1920 establishes 
as the policy of the Nation that we 
must foster both rail and water trans- 
portation. 


The mere 


Furthermore, that argument 
is without force, because in the applica- 
tion of fourth-section relief by the In- 
terstate (ommerce Commission they 
specify four different conditions, all of 
which look to the maintenance of water 
transportation. 


The first condition is that the com- 
peting rate must be more than the ‘out 
of-pocket”’ cost, so that there shall be a 
profit in the traffic. That would not 
drive water competition out of ex- 
istence, for that would not mean that 
the rail rate would be equal to or as 
low as the water rate. In fact, in ap- 
plication the rail rate is put higher than 
the water rate. 

Then the second condition upon which 
relief is granted is that the rate must 
not be lower than is necessary to meet 
the competition. 

The third condition is that the rate 
must not be so low as to threatent 
water competition. 


The fourth condition is that the rate 
must not jeopardize the provision of 
the transportation act which looks to 
a fair return upon the investment of 
the railroads. 


I repeat those statements in order 
that we may have a clear conception 
that the diseretionar ypower to grant 
the fourth-section relief is not detri 
mental to wate rtransportation. 

Second. That rates proposed by the 


‘ \ 
railroads under fourth-section relief re- 
sult in a poss which the railroads would 
undertake to recover by changing un- 
reasonable and discriminatory rates at 
the intermeditae points. 

Third. That if the railroads, in seek- 
ing to recover a part of the traffic which 
they have lost to the Panama Canal, are 
permitted to make rates to effect this 
purpose, if rates so made will take any 
of the traffic they will take all of it. 

The sufficient and complete answer to 
these assertions is that every one of 
them must be disproved to the full sat- 
isfaction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before relief from the long: 
and-short-haul clause is ever granted, 
which completely protects the interests 
of the canal lines and all shippers. To 
deny that this is so is equivalent to 
saying that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is either too incompetent or 
unwise or unfair to act as a judge of 
the facts and of the rights of the 
parties. 


Restriction of 


Western Development 

A fourth assertion, constantly made 
by the bill's proponents, is that the 
western railroads are restricting de- 
velopment of the intermountain coun- 
try. ‘This the carriers deny, and main- 
tain, on the contrary, that they have 
both the desire and incentive to develop 
production and jobbing in the inter- 
mountain country and in the intermedi- 
ate territory, and are doing so wherever 
and in so far,as the conditidOns permit. 
There is no reason why they should do 
otherwise, since this is all traffic which 
they need not divide with the ships, 
and to dispute their statement is tanta- 
mount to saying that these trained rail- 
road traffic men who have spent their 
lives in studying traffic problems are 
either woefully ignorant and narrow or 
that they are willing to conceal the real 
reason for the policy which they tinani- 
Not only so, but the 
first, secdnd, and third sections of the 


mously indorse. 


interstate act are always operative; and 
the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to modify and correct any- 
thing which is wrong in the intermoun- 
tain rate structure is complete and 
always available. 
o > . 

M® PRESIDENT, we resist this 
‘ Gooding proposal because it is 
against the best interests of all the peo- 
ple and is not a benefit to any of the 
people. It is against the people on the 
seaboard, both Atlantic and Pacific. It 
is against the best interests of the Lake 
cities and the country tributary there- 
to, as it also cripples the centers and 
tributary area of the South. It would 
obstruct the growth of the great Mid- 
dle West and would not help the peo- 
ple in the intermountain country. 


I resist it as the least meritorious 
suggestion which has yet come to my 
attention; but, on the other hand, as 
involving possibilities not only for the 
millions of people outside but those who 
intermountain country, 
where, as it now appears, all the agita- 
tion originates. 


live in the 


Senator Gooding 
Defends His Measure 


Mr. GOODING, Idaho, (Rep.): Mr. 
President, the States east of Chicago 
have been so strong politically that the 
linterstate Commerce Commission has 
never dared to permit a violation of 
the fourth section to injure or destroy 
any manufacturing industry in that 
section. There has never been one in 
existence in all the years the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been active 
in the regulation of freight rates. All 
we ask in the West is what this great 
Government, through the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is giving the 
States east of Chicago. just the same 
right and the same opportunity to de 
velop our resources, to build manufac- 
turing industries, as our own Govern- 
ment is giving to the people east of 
Chicago, where they have built the 
greatest industries civilization has ever 
known. 


The schoolboy knows that we can 
tear down even a great city like Chi 
cago in one short year through discrim- 
ination in freight rates. Give me con- 
trol of freight rates and I will have 
the bats flying through any manufac- 
turing establishment in America in less 
than one short year. All we ask in the 
West is what is guaranteed under the 
Constitution, the same rights and the 
same privileges that this Government 
is giving to the States east of Chicago. 
That is all we are fighting for. 

We have not an industry any place 
in the West that we can call a great 
manufacturing industry, and we can 
not have an industry, because capital 
will never invest where there is a dis- 
crimination in freight rates or where 
there is even a danger of discrimination 
in freight rates. Capital will never in- 
vest in river craft as long as there is 
an opportunity for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to do what they 
have been doing in the past—destroy 
the investments in river craft by per- 
mitting the railroads to charge more 
for the short haul than for the longer 
haul to meet water transportation. 


Urges Senators to Vote 


As at Previous Session 

So if we are to develop this country 
at all, we will have to give capital a 
chance to get out into the mighty West 
and develop industries. We must give 
capital a chance to invest in river craft 
and coastwise merchant marine. If we 
do not do that, then we will never 
make useful the great inland water- 
ways, on which we have spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and in which 
we are blessed to a greater extent than 
in any other country on earth. 


I want to say to Senators who voted 
for the long and short haul bill at the 
last session that I hope they will find 
that they are able to vote for the bill 
again. I do not care what city is ask- 
ing for discrimination in freight rates; 
they know that it is not fair to the in- 
terior, and I am sure they will not tn- 
jure their chances if they are up for re- 
election this year, because the people 
of America are looking for men who 
have courage, men who will do what 
is right. God knows if there ever was 
a time in American history when the 
American needed men with 
courage, it is today, for I want to say 
that the selfish interest of this coun- 
try are working overtime. 


people 


Do not forget, if you please, that the 
responsibility for this Government does 
not rest upon the railroads or the great 
commercial bodies of this country. The 
responsibility of this Government al- 
ways has and always will rest with the 
men who are elected to serve the peo- 
ple in the Halls of Congress, and today 
that responsibility is ours. 


Long-and-Short-Haul Bill 
Fails of Passage 
Sane VICE PRESIDENT: 
of 3 o’clock having arrived, under 

the unanimous-consent agreement the 
Senate will proceed to vote upon Sen- 
ate bill 575. 

Mr. FESS: Mr. President, | suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The point 
of order is made that there is no quo- 
The clerk will call the 


The hour 


rum present. 
roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll. 
The VICE PRESIDENT: 
nine Senators having answered to their 


Seventy- 


names, 2 quorum is present. The bill 
is in Committee of the Whole and open 
to amendment. If there are no amend- 
ments to be proposed, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Having 
been tead the third time, the question 
is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. PITTMAN: I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 46. 

So the bill was rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER, Mont. (Dem.): I 
ask unanimous consent that the roll 
call containing the names of present 
Members of the Senate which was 
taken on the passage of the long and 
short haul bill in the last Congress 
may be inserted in the Record follow- 
ing the roll call on the passage of the 
bill which has Just been voted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there ob- 
jections? Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
. * * 


HE VIGE PRESIDENT laid before 

the Senate the action of the House 
of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8917) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities 
of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, N. Y. (Rep,: I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, agree to the conference 
asked by the House, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Wads- 
worth, Mr. Jones, of Washington, Mr. 
Lenrott, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Bayard 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


Italian Debt Settlement 
Made Unfinished Business 


Mr. SMOOT: I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1136) to authorize the settlement of 
the indebtedness of the Kingdom of 
Italy to the United States of America. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Arkansas (Dem.): 
Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Utah expect to proceed with the dis- 
cussion of the bill this afternoon? 

Mr. SMOOT: No; when it shall have 
been taken up, I am going to ask unani- 
mous consent that it be laid aside in 
order to proceed with the consideration 
of the bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice, 
and for the Judiciary, and the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, [ ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Arkansas: Pend- 
ing that request, I inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Utah when he expects to pro- 
ceed with the bill authorizing the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of Italy to the 
United States? 

Mr. SMOOT:. I expect to make my 
opening statement in reference to the 
bill tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


Appropriation Bill 
Is Next Taken Up 


Mr. JONES, of Washington: I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9795) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor, for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1927, 





iglesia tata 
a 


and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, 
as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill, which had 
Committee on 


the Senate, 


been reported from the 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. JONES, of Washington: I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal 
reading-of the bill may be dispensed 
with, and it may be read for amend- 
ment, the committee amendments to 
be first disposed of. 

Mr. KING, Utah (Dem.): I have no 
objection to that, providing—and | 
make this request for the reason that 
we have not had time to read the bill 

that it shall be read textually, and 
read sufficiently slowly that we may fol- 
low the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: 
objection, it will be so ordered. 


M® WHEELER: Mr. 


desire to call attention to an 
article in this morning’s Washington 


Without 


President, I 


Post, appeuring on page 4, and I feel 
that this article is somewhat of a slan 
der upon two of my colleagues, the Sen- 
ators from the State of Pennsylvania. 
I am quite sure that the two Senators 
from Pennsylvania, in opposing Mr. 
Woodlock’s confirmation, were actuated 
by high motives, and that they would 
not be guilty of entering into any trade 
or any deal with the President of the 
United States or with anyone else. | 
think this article not only reflects upon 
these two Senators, but it reflects like- 
wise upon the President of the United 
States himself. 

Mr. REED, of Pennsylvania (Rep.): 
Mr. President, I am very glad that I 
have this chance to explain exactly 
what happened. I think the Senator 
from Montana is familiar with the rea- 
sons for my opposition to Mr. Wood- 
lock. 


Appointment of 
Mr. Woodlock Discussed , 


Mr. WHEELER: TI wiil say to the 
Senator, if he will yield, that my under- 
standing was that he opposed Mr. 
Woodlock because of the fact that he 
felt his whole training, his experience, 
and his whole viewpoint were against 
the shippers of the country and rather 
favored the railroads of the country. 

Mr. REED, of Pennsylvania: That 
Was one very important reason why I 
opposed him. It seemed to me that Mr. 
Woodlock, whom I have never seen, 
whom I have never met, was a man of 
the best of character and ability, and 
I never criticized him in that regard. 
It seemed to me that his whole experi- 
ence had given him the point of view 
of the holders of securities of the rail- 
roads, and that what we most urgently 
need on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a number of commissioners 
who will look at these problems from 
the standpoint of those who use the 
railroads, the industries, the. shippers 
served by the railways: and it has 
seemed to me, and I have been certain, 
that those industries in my own com- 
munity were sadly neglected. 


Mr. WHEELER: The article really 
implies that the President had receded 
from his position, and that in the fu- 
ture he was going to appoint somebody 
from Pennsylvania and the Southwest, 
and that because of the fact that he 
had receded from that position, and 
was going to appoint somebody in the 
future from Pennsylvania, the two Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania were now go- 
ing to change their minds and were 
going to vote for Mr. Woodlock. I said 
at that time, and I say now, that I can 
not conceive that the two Senators 
from Pennsylvania would stultify 
themselves by entering into any kind 
of a deal of that nature. 


Mr. REED, of Pennsylvania: I do 
not consider that I am stultified. I do 
not consider that we entered into a 
deal. If the Senator will permit me, 
before I made my statement, I took 
pains to get an exact transcript of 
what had been said, at the White 
House. That was, in substance, that 
the protests made by Pennsylvania had 
been seriously considered, and that it 
was found there was substance in the 
protests we had made, and that when 
the next vacancy occurred, serious con 
sideration would be given to any suit 
able nominee 


suggested by Pennsyl- 


vania, 


To Publish 
Treaty With Turkey 

Mr. BORAH, Idaho (Rep.): There is 
a treaty on the Executive Calendar to 
regulate the general relations between 
the United States and Turkey, which 
has been discussed before the public, 
and I ask permission, under the in- 
structions of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, that the seal of secrecy be 
removed from this treaty, so that it 
may be published, as in executive ses- 
sion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. McK ELLAR, Tenn. (Dem.): May 
I ask the Senator whether the request 
is made by him as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations under 
the instructions of the committee? 

Mr. BORAH: It is. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Idaho? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


Executive 
Session Held 


Me: WATSON, Ind. (Rep.): I move 


that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. After 15 min 
utes spent in executive session, the 
doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes p. 
journed until 
March 25, 1926, 


m.) ad 
tomorrow, Thursday, 


at 12 o'clock me tien, 










































































































































HE louse met at 12 o'clock 
noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James 
Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
prayer. 


is Calendar 
will call the 


The SPEAKER: ‘This 
Wednesday. The Clerk 
committees. 

Mr. TILSON, New Haven, Conn. 
(Dem.), Majority Leader (when the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors was 
called): Mr. Speaker, we have now 
reached the place on the call where the 
Committee on Agriculture will be the 
next committee on call. I understand 
thet this committee has some business 
that will be ready by next Wednesday, 
which is not ready to-day. 

Mr. GARNER, Uvalde, Tex. (Dem.): 
The Clerk has not called the Commit- 
Agriculture yet. The call has 
Rivers and Harbors 


tee on 
not passed the 
Committee yet. 


Mr. TILSON: ‘The Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors has been called 
twice. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman will 
state it. 


Should the Committee 
ealled or should it 


Mr. TILSON: 
on Agriculture be 


not be? I wish to have the call rest 
on that committee. 
The SPEAKER: The Chair thinks, 


it having the right of way and having 
been called twice and not responding, 
that the next committee would be on 
call on next Wednesday. 

Mr. TILSON: I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Calendar Wednesday be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


Legislative Appropriation 


Bill Taken Up 


Mr. MADDEN, Chicago, Ill. (Rep.) 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the 
legislative bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. Hawley) will please take 
the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further 


consideration of the bill H. R. 10425, 
the legislative appropriation bill, with 
Mr. Hawley in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hawley): The 


Ilouse is in Committee of the Whole 
Iiouse on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 
10425, which the Clerk will 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10425) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch of 
the Government for the fiscal year end- 
j ing June 30, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Prohibition Is 
Topic of Discussion 

Mr. O'CONNOR, New York = City 
(Dem.): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, if it be true that ‘the 
truth will make men free,’ the coral- 
lary must also be true that falsehood 
will make men slaves. 

My purpose in 
eall 


report by 


arising today is to 
to the attention of the Members 
of the House of representatives of the 
United States of America, and espe- 
cially those Members longer in service, 
a news dispatch from Berwick, Pa. 

wherever 


that may be—published in 
the New |York times of yesterday. It 
is there narrated that Dr.—I_ under- 


stand that he is a reverend doctor-— 
Clarence True Wilson, of Washington, 
mind you, secretary of the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Church, in the 
course of his intemperate remarks, 
in part, as follows: 

“Before prohibition the rum element 
was in control of Congress, while today 
94 per cent of the Members of Congress 
are members. of 
church,” 


said 


some evangelical 


This contrast is a trifle enigmatical, 
but the Reverend Wilson may have an 
idea he attempted to convey. 

But more important he continues that 

the Sergeant at Arms told him that 
the chief duties of that office before pro- 
hibition were ‘to walk Members up 
and down to get the drunks to 
homes,” while now it 
strangers. 

“That is the 


their 
was directing 
effect of prohibition 
tga have seen in Congress myself,” 
added Doctor Wilson. 

Gentlemen, is that true? Does this 
divine correctly record past events of 
this Congress? Is the Sergeant at Arms 
of this House correctly quoted? Did 
the reverend gentleman see these con- 
ditions with his own eves? 


Representative O’Connor Asks 
Proof of Allegations 


I call for proof I call for witnesses 
to substantiate or refute sch charges. 
I call upon the distinguishéd gentleman 
who holds the high office of Sergeant 
at Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives of these United States to admit 


or deny the statement accredited to 
him. 

Prohibition has only been in effect 
seven years. The pre-prohibition days 
are easily recalled to many = dis- 


tinguished Members of this House. I 
call 4s witnesses to the truth or falsity 
of such charges the distinguished 
Speaker, the grand old, young men of 
the House, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin: 
Mr. Butler of Pennsylvania; Mr. Pou 
of North Carolina; Mr. Haugen of lowa; 
Mr. Carner of Texas; Mr. Bell of Geor- 
gia; Mr. Garrett of Tennessee; Mr. Mad- 
den of Ilinois Mr. Burton of Ohio: and 
over 200° other 
here 


gentlemen 
before the 


who saw 
1919, to 
stand up and testify as to whether this 


service vear 





cleric correctly reports conditions exist- 
ing in those days before the coming of 
the eighteenth arnendment. 

H, GENTLEMEN, it would be a 

horrible dissillusionment to me and 
many young men here if such a charge 
were true. When we were boys, long 
before we ever dreamed that we would 
be so highly honored as to be permitted 
to be a Member of the Congress of the 
United States, we revered and honored 
the distinguished men who held that 
high office. We respected them for 
their conduct and their characters and 
their sobriety. We longed to emulate 
them. And today we love to look upon 
their memories with the 
tion, with the same confident belief in 
their high ideals. Are we laboring 
under a delusion? Were they drunk- 
ards whom the Sergeant at Arms led to 


Same venera- 











their homes? Were they? Has this 
great office which we now hold been 
so dishonored in the past? 

Such is the spirit, however, gentle- 


men, that pervades this great question 
with which we are confronted today. 
On both sides we have deliberate and 
malicious exaggeration and falsehood. 
No great problem was ever solved by 
such device. Slander and libel of both 
the living and the dead never argued 
for a great cause. And let us not dis- 
count the importance and magnitude 
of this problem of complete prohibition 
The question is with us. It is para- 
mount—Olympian. It is a fact and not 
a theory. And whether we be willing 
or not, we must meet it. 

Declares Issue To 

Be Soon Decided 

This great problem is not going to 
be decided by small men, by 
men, or by demagogues. It is not go- 
ing to be solved by the clergy of our 
iand—at least, not by a Reverend Wil- 
son or a Reverend Anderson—or by 
certain other prelates. This is a prob- 
lem of government of a free 
and not one principally of morals. Let 
the clergy stick to its last and keep its 
hands off a question of government. 
Nor is it a question of the tastes or 
habits or the thirst of any particular 
race or creed. It is a question affect- 
ing only Americans, though every alien 
element suffers in its solution. 

Nor is it, gentlemen, fundamentally 
a question of whether we shall be per- 
mitted to indulge ourselves in beer or 
wines or whisky. Their elimination or 
return are unimportant in the final 
analysis. 


narrow 


people, 


And let me say, gentlemen, that this 
great problem is never going to be de- 
cided by “dry” politicians or ‘‘wet’’ poli- 
ticians—men “wet” or “dry 
according to the political barometer. 
“Down with drink,” or ‘“‘Away with the 
saloon,”’ or “We want beer,”’ are not 
going to be the battle cries of this en- 
counter. When the forces of sane, 
clear-thinking men take their positions 
in the trenches on either side of this 
question, the call to arms will be “My 
country, what are inalienable 
guarantees?” Did guarantee for 
all time under the description of ‘‘lib- 
erty” the right to eat what we want 
and drink what we want and conduct 
our intimate personal and domestic af- 
fairs as we see best? Did you appoint 
each succeeding generation as trustees 
of certain guaranteed rights which 
must be passed on and must never be 
surrendered? 

The issue is here. The die is 
Let us meet it now, as brave men in- 
trusted with the destinies of a Nation. 


who are 


your 


you 


cast. 


We can not longer postpone the de- 
cision. If not this year, it may have 
to be met next year, and surely not 


later than the national elections of 1928 
the contending forces in this great 


struggle will meet at Phillipi. 
* . * 


Proposes Modification 
Of House Rules 


Mr. TAYLOR, Glenwood Springs. 
Colo., (Dem.): Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Moore). 


Mr. MOORE, Fairfax, Va., (Dem.): 
Mr. Chairman, 1 am taking the liberty 
of proposing a modification of the rules 
of the House, and in order that it may 
be carefully considered, I am sugegest- 
ing that if the change is made it shall 
not become effective until March 38, 
1927, the day before the 
ninth Congress will end. I that 
the resolution, which T have offered 
this morning, and which is brief, may 
be printed in the Record for the infor- 
mation of the House. 


which Sixty- 


ask 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Rule X 
enumerates the present standing com- 
mittees. This enumeration includes, 
and has fora long time included 10 com- 
mittees, consisting of seven imembers 
each, which are vested with authority 


the several 
one of 


relative to expenditures in 
10 departments. For instance, 
these committees fs called the ‘‘Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the State 
Department.” The other committees 
are similarly designated. In addition 
to these 10 committees is a committee, 
also 


consisting of seven members, 
Which has authority relative to expen- 
ditures for public buildings. 
The resolution proposes the elimina- 
tion of the 11 small committees men- 


tioned and the substitution therefor of 
a single committee, consisting of 21 
members, designated as ‘‘the commit- 
tee on expenditures in the executive 
departments and independent offices 
and establishments.” It is contemplated 
that there shall be 
committee to be created all the 
diction possessed by the existing small 
committees and, beyond that, authority 
to consider matters touching the con 
duct of the business of the departments 
and other Government agencies. There 
will be the enlargement 
of the jurisdiction, but there 
obvious other advantages resulting 
from the change. Under the present 
plan the small committees function sep 
arately, when often a 
method of procedure is 


conferred on the 
juris 


advantage in 
will be 


comprehensive 


needed apply 
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ing to more than one department. Un- 
der the present plan none of the small 
committees has any relation to several 
independent offices and establishments 
which have been set up in recent years. 


Measure Would Substitute 


One Committee for Eleven 


N R. MADDEN: Mr. Chairman, we 


have, as the gentleman from 
Virginia has said, 11 committees on 
expenditures in the different depart- 


ments. They have very wide jurisdic- 
tion. I suppose there is no committee 
in the House that has so broad juris- 


diction as do these committees on ex- 
penditures. They have the power to 


send for persons and papers, documents 
of all kinds from the departments over 
which they have jurisdiction, and to 
investigate not only the details of every 
expenditure, but have 
to investigate the legality of every ex- 
penditure. They could, if they would, 
supply the with information 
which would be invaluable, but they 
never have, except in one or 
instances. 


they the power 


House 


two rare 

Unfortunately the committees on ex 
penditures usually are manned by men 
of the same political faith as the ad- 
ministration, and they do not want to 
investigate their administration. 
They have the power to do it if they 
would. 


own 


The proposal suggested in the amend- 
ment offered to the rules by the gentle- 
man from Virginia provide a 
new agency to cooperate with the 
agency already created by the Budget. 
It would, of course, abolish the 11 
small committees. That might not be 
sO easy, those who are as- 
signed to those 
would be jealous of their rights. But 
it would assign to duty 21 men, if the 
rules were amended to permit of the 
suggestion, who would act in conjunc 
tion with the Appropriations 
tee and with the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee with the Comptroller 
General of the United States. They 
would fill in a missing link: they would 
have the power to investigate, to ascer- 
tain the legitimacy of the expenditure, 
and ascertain whether or not the ex- 
penditure was being made according to 
law, whether made 
extravagantly or conservatively, 
whether unwisely; and they 
would be able to supplement informa- 
tion which neither the Comptroller Gen- 
eral nor the Appropriations Committee 
is now obtain of the 
pressing business which pushes them 
forward to the conclusion of the prob- 
lems that confront them. They would 
supply information which we are 
unable to get and upon which I think 
financial reforms might be had. 
M® CONNALLY, Marlin, Tex. (Dem.): 
= Would it not be better if the com- 
mittees were to remain as they are and 
perform their duties than to have a big 
committee that would have to be sub- 
divided? 

Mr. MADDEN: I 
easier to have the 
sively done under one head. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: And I 
was interested in the gentleman's state- 
ment made a while ago that these com- 
mittees are always composed of the rul- 
ing majority and have heretofore been 
more or less indifferent. What 
the gentleman think of this proposi- 
tion: To so amend the rules that 
proposed committee which the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore] seeks 
to have created, this great 
mittee on expenditures, shall be 
posed of a majority of the minority 
party? The committee would, then be 
actuated by no to conceal 
thing. If the appropriation was prop- 
erly expended, it could find nothing 
wrong; if improperly expended, it 
would have an incentive to expose it. 

* - - 


would 


because 


duties on committees 


Commit 


and also 


they were being 


wisely or 


able to because 


now 


many 


think it would be 


work comprehen- 


does 


this 


one com- 


com- 


desire any- 


Comments on Speeches 


For Agricultural Measures 

Mr. HARE, Saluda, S. C. (Dem.): Mr. 
Chairman, Congress convened 
last December I listened with a 
great deal of interest to a number of 
very able and eloquent speeches where- 
in various subjecst under consideration 


since 


have 


have been discussed in a most instruc 
and edifving manner. Notably 
among these number of 
who gave special attention to economic 
phases of agriculture or problems in 
which the farmers of the country are 
directly interested. Some have pictured 
in rather glowing terms the unusual 
prosperity prevailing among those en- 
gaged in this most wonderful and pro- 
ductive industry. On the other hand, 
quite a number have been able to see 
agricultural conditions from another 
angle, and have that there is 
no general prospertiv among farmers, 
but,- to the contrary, they are in the 
midst of adversity and discontentment, 
many of whom are 
hardest times of their lives. 
those who have 
farmer with nothing but 
barns and swollen are 
satisfied to let him alone; let him en- 
joy himself; let him continue in this 
period of prosperity, and consider it un- 
wise to suggest or 
changes in governmental activities af- 
fecting his interest. It is also worthy 
of note to observe that those who have 
seen the farmer's condition from the 
other angle and pictured him as being 
in a most deplorable condition have not 
succeeded in bringing before Congress 
for consideration any definite or 
plan for Itis relief, not has any 
committee presented well defined 
and definite which he could 
extricate himself economic bond. 
age. The only done so far 
to pass what is known as the agricul- 
tural which, in effect, 
says to the farmer, “Take hold of your 
boot straps and lift yourself out 
of the mire.” i i 


tive 


were a men 


shown 


experiencing the 
Of course, 
been able to see the 
overflow 11g 


3 
bank accounts 


recommend any 


con- 
crete 
any 
way by 

from 
thing was 
cooperative bill, 


own 


Another significant fexture about the 


speeches referred to is that, while most 





Extracts 


From the Official Proceedings 


of them refer to the wheat growers of 
Kansas, the corn growers of Iowa, or 
the cattle raisers of Texas. it has not 
been my good fortune to hear anyone 
speak specially in behalf of that great 
class of farmers who grow cotton; that 
class that contributes so much to our 
national wealth and furnishes a prod- 
uct that is so vital in maintaining our 
balance of trade in favor of exports, 
without which we would be a debtor in- 
stead of a creditor nation 


Bill Proposes 


Purchase of Cotton 


However, it will not do him any good 


to simply recite his ills and prescribe 


no remedy. I think it proper, there- 
fore, to call attention at this time to 
a plan which I suggest and is incor- 


porated in bill H. R. 7288, which I intro- 
duced some time ago and 


ferred to the proper committee 


has been re- 


1 desire to say at the outset that 
the bill contains two distinct provisions, 
two distinct purposes, and one inciden- 
tal purpose. 

In the first place, it provides that the 
Secretary of War be authorized und di- 
rected to purchase not less than 100,000 
cotton annually for the nest 
10 years, the same to be held in reserve 
4s a munition of war, the 
purchases on hand at an 


bales of 


total of surth 
one time not 


to exceed 3,000,000 bales The otber 
provision is that the Secretary of War, 
with the joint and concurrent advice 


of the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
of emergency have the to dispose 
of the reserves as not to 
the supply to than 100,000 
bales, the conditions under which 
sales made 


shall in 


right 


case 
of so much 
reduce less 
such 
fomh in 


may be being set 


the bill. 
HE primary purpose of the bill is to 
sufficient and 


munition in 


provide a necessary 
reserve as a case of 
The purpose is to 


supply the Government 


war. 
second furnish or 
vith an instru- 
obtain- 
countries 
in the reduction of monopolistic prices 
people and industries are now re- 
quired to pay on certain commodities. 


ment or agency to be used in 


ing concessions from foreign 


our 


The third purpose, which is inciden- 
tal, is to remove from the channels of 
trade a large part of the 
of the greatest agricultural crops grown 
United States, should re- 
sult in a just and stabilized price to the 
farmer for his product, together with a 
fair and living wage for his 

* * * * 


surplus of one 


in th which 


labor. 


Urges Action 
Against Foreign Monopolies 

Think of it, gentlemen, here we are 
representing the greatest Republic on 
earth, the greatest people on earth, the 
greatest Government on earth, with the 
greatest natural monopoly on earth, and 
they say, ‘“‘We have no machinery of 
adequate defense.”’ If you will pass this 
bill and take 3,000,000 bales of cotton 
out of the channels of trade you will 
see whether or not we have sufficient 
machinery for adequate defense. 

My colleague (Mr Fulmer), in a 
speech on floor a ago, 
stated that we paid to the Chilean Gov- 
ernment in 1925 the of $150,560.- 
000 as a bounty on nitrates alone, and 


this few days 


sum 


[ am advised by the Department of 
Commerce that we paid in excess of a 
fair price on rubber and coffee $494, 
688,000 in 1924, and the estimate for 
this year, 1926, is that we will pay 
approximately $1,000,000,000 on these 
two commodities. each of which enters 


into practically home in the 
United States, and every family, there- 
fore, is called upon to contribute to this 
Yet we are told that 


every 


enormous bounty. 
“we have no machinery of adequate de- 
fense.”’ 

Mr. BOYLAN, New 
There are two points 


York City (Dem.): 
I would like the 


gentleman to be good enough to clear 
up. One is the gentleman stated that 
the Secretary of War should take 100,- 


000 bales of cotton « year. Now, does 
the gentleman know how much cotton 


a vear the Army uses 
Mr. HARE: 
we did not know except in time of war. 


During 1916, 1917 and 1918 we consumed 


] stated at the beginning 


in the United States. according to the 
report and information obtained from 
the Bureau of the Census, upward of 
4.000.000 bales. 

Mr. BOYLAN: Another question, if 
the gentleman wil! yield. Under what 


plan does the gentleman propose to use 
the cotton as a_ retaliatory feature 
against foreign countries? 


Mr. HARE: If we would adopt the 
same policy Brazil did in reference to 
coffee, if we will take 3,000,000 bales 
surplus cotton out of the channels of 
trade, this being « commodity very 
much in demand and needed by the 
British Government ind the other for- 
eign governments whe are supporting 
the combination and demanding exces 


sive and monopolistic prices, it would 
not be long before this cotton would 
be in such a demand that they would 


be making overtures 
of our 


to representatives 
more definite 
and more reciprocal trade relations with 


Government for 


foreign countries 


Question of Prohibition 
Again Brought Into Debate 


Mr. CELLAR, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Dem.): 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this morning I desire to pay 
my respects and compliments to the 
very astute leader of the Anti-Saloon 
League, Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler. In 
the press of New York we find this 
gentleman is now venting his venom 


and spleen upon the United States dis- 
for the southern district 
Mr. Buck- 
opinion of 
the breakdown of prohibition and 
hibition enforcement. and 
prohibition look ridiculous. 


trict attorney 
of New York, Mr. 
honestly 


Buckner, 


ner has given his 
pro- 
has made 


Wayne B. 


Wheeler prohibits any ridicule of pro- 
hibition. I believe it was the New 
York humorous weekly, Life, which re- 











cently spoke of a mayor of a western 
town which desired the passage of an 
ordinance criticism of 
prohibition, and Life reported that the 
citizens of the town are already prepar- 
ing for the celebration of silent-chucle 
week. I commend that to Mr. Wheeler. 
A few weeks ago this same man 
Wheeler had naught but praise for 


Buckner and fawned upon him. 
* . 7 


Advocates State Referendum 


As Solution of Problem 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia: I 
ask the question 
We all know the drastic 
character of the Eighteenth Amend 
ment. Now, exactly what legislation 
would the gentleman propose in substi- 
of the Volstead law that 
be oonsistent with the Righteenth 


prohibiting any 


want to 
gentleman a very 


seriously. 


tution would 


Amendment? 

My. CELLAR: 
question, and JF ain 
answer 

My. MOORE of Virginia: We, | think, 
must that cbanging the 
percemiage to 2 per sent or &.75 per 
would not satisfy the antiprohibi- 
tzonists. 

Mr. CELLAR: I 
latter part of the question, and 1 will 
remedy with 
intolerable ccn- 
the gentleman of the 
introduced by my 
co.league and friend, Mr. Oliver of New 
York, which is known as H. R. 10486, 
and provides that per centum 
of 6 per cent by volume as to wine and 
that 


pass 


That is a vorr 
pleatel to 


good 


very 


also realize 


cent 


disagree with the 


offer a very constructive 


reference to most 
dition, I 
commit‘ee to a Dill 


our 
reter 


up to a 


234, per cent by volume as to beer, 
this and the shall 
an enabling act allowing any State, if 
it so sees fit, to conduct a referendum 
in the State. and if the people of that 
State want to light 
beer up to the percentage 
cent for 


House Senate 


wines and 
indicated, 


and 2% 


have 


wine 
shall 
The bill also provides that 
not apply to any country, town, or city 
that refuses to ratify the return of 
beer and wine. It is a thoroughgoing 


namely, 6 per 


per cent for beer. they have it. 


the act shall 


local option bill within the Eighteenth 
Amendment. If you are in favor of 
State rights, if you are in favor of 
putting this up to the people, then I 
commend the bill of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Oliver] to you. 
It does advance the proposition that 


23, per cent beer and 6 per cent wine 


are not intoxicating in fact. The Su- 
preme Court has ruled that Congress. 
within reason. can state what degree 


shall be intoxicating. 


Revenue Acts of 
1924 and 1926 Compared 


A little over three weeks ago Presi- 
dent Coolidge signed the 1926 revenue 
bill. This act is the most substantial 
reduction of Federal taxes since the 
armistice was signed. 

The subject of taxation has always 
been prominent. From the 
antiquity it has vexed legislators anid 
harassed taxpayers. Owing to the vast 
needed to finance the war, the 
subject of taxation today is paramount 
in the minds of the American people. 

Less than 


remotest 


sums 


15 years ago the expenses 


of the Federal Government, irrespec- 
tive of postal expenditures, were, in 
reund numbers, about $700,000,000 an- 


nually. Of this amount nearly half was 
collected by indirect taxes at the cusy 
tomhouse, while the remainder was for 
the most part received from the tax 
on tobacco and liquor, together with an 
inconsiderable amount from fines, for- 
feitures, and penalties. 


Under such a system the individual 
citizen rarely ever came in actual con- 
tact with the Federal tax collector, but 
the expenses of the war created a revo 
Jutionary change in our system of taxa- 
lion, 


Figures of Governmental 
Expenditures Presented 


In 1919 the total governmental expen- 
ditures were over twenty-seven times as 
much as they were half a decade be 
fore. 

During the vears 1919, 1920, 1921 


he sum of nearly $10,000,000,000 was 


and 


collected from the American people in 


income and = excess-protit alone 


while billions of dollars additional were 


taxes 


collected in direct taxes on automobiles, 


jewelry, candy, admissions and dues, 
capital stock of corporations, stamp 
laxes, and taxes on various other ar- 


ticles of merchandise. 


In 1921 an effort was made to reduce 
these excessive tax burdens and a 
tial reduction was made. 

In 1924 a much greater reduction was 
made, and in 1926 a real and substantial 
reduction of $365,000,000 in Federal 
has been given the Ainerican 


par- 


ta..cs 


people. 


In .ne 1924 act the Congress re- 
fused » accept the suggestions made 
by soit. Mellon, the Secretary of the 


Treasury, as set forth in his famous 
letter to Mr. Green, the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, which sug- 
gestions became generally 


the ‘“‘Mellon plan.” a 


known as 


plan which was 
supported by the administration an-l 
was backed by propaganda perhaps 
greater in its extent than ever before 


known in the history of American legis- 
lation. 


In the act of 1926 the maximum sur- 


tax rate is lower than the rate sug- 
gested by Mr. Mellon in his plan ot 
1924. 

For this reason perhaps the state- 


ments has been made by many that the 


act of 1926 so closely resembles the 
suggestions Mr. Mellon made in 1924 
that it might well be called tne “Me! 


lon plan.”’ 
This statement can not 
with the 


be reconciled 


facts, and a careful analysis 


of the Mellon plan with the act of 
1926 will show that there is even a 
greater difference between the Mellon 
plan and the act of 1926 than there 
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1924 and the 


rejected by 


was between the act of 
Mellon 


Congress. 
Philippine Delegate Talks 


On Independence of Islands 
t TAYLOR, of Colorado: 

Me", 

a Chairman, I 


yield 15 
the Commissioner from the 
Islands (Mr. Guevara). 

Mr. DICKINSON, of 
yield 10 minutes 
from the Philippine 


plan which was 


Mr. 





minutes to 
Philippine 


Iowa: Mr. 


‘ ates’ 46 
Chairman, I also 


the gentleman 
Islands. 

Mr. GUEVARA, 
Mr. Chairman 


Santa Cruz, P. 1 


(Res. Comm.): and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, it is a matter 
Filipino people 
problem is re- 
attention on 


Members of 


of gratification to the 
their fundamental 
earnest 


that 
ceiving the 
the part of several of the 
this House. Not only to those who are 


most 


in sympathy with the sacred aspira- 
tions of my 
who have taken 
wish to convey my most 
The Philippine problem is one 
that Congress 


must be 


people, but also to those 
the opposite stand, I 
hearty appre 
ciation. 
of the important 
bas to cenfront, and it 
now or at some time in the near future. 
Lt affects not only the 12,000,000 inhab- 
itants, of the Philippines, but also the 


110,000,000 of Americans. 


most 
faced 


American people it presents 


between 


To the 
adherence to their 


entrance 


a choice 
tradition of liberty or 
path which has been the 
by so many of the empires of the past. 
Let there be no mistake about it. How- 
refer to 


upon a 


road traveled 


ever eloquently one may eco- 


nomia, sanitary, or educational improve- 


ments made by the United States in 
the Philippines, with the indispensable 
cooperation of the people of those 
islands: however strong one’s desire 


may be to have the American people 
aid those of other lands: however tragic 
may be the imaginary picture drawn by 
the masterly hands of those who wish 
to prophesy, the issue has been, is, and 
so long as a righteous solution is not 
reached, will always be: Shall the 
American people deny to others the en- 
joyment of that liberty in which the 
American Nation “was conceived” 
that principle of equality to which they 
“dedicated” themselves from the 
beginning? Do the principles of lib- 
erty and equality undergo transforma- 
tions corresponding to changes in geo- 


Does their applica- 


and 


very 


graphical location? 
tion vary with varying races or nation- 
Shall 


has always upheld, good faith between 


alities? America uphold, as she 


people? * * © 


Upon this question of fundamental 
principles, | am convinced there is no 
disagreement. But when prin- 
ciples are applied; when, in the face of 
the promises made in accordance with 
them, the Filipinos ask for the full rec- 
ognition of their rights, objections arise 
in certain quaters. Let us examine very 
briefiy these objections. 


these 


Racial Homogeneity 
Of Filipino People 

First of all, regarding the racial 
homogeneity of the Filipino people. 
They are not divided into tribes as this 
term is generally understood to 
The names given to the so-called tribes 
are really indicative of geographical 
regions and not of differences in habits 
of thought or racial origin. They are a 


mean. 


homogeneous race. Although, during 
the ‘last 300 years, there has been a 
racial blending as the natural conse- 


quence of their social and political in 
tercourse with the peoples of both hem- 
isphere, yet, according fo the latest 
census of the population of the islands, 
taken in 1918, out of a total population 
of 10,314,310, 9,936,577, or 96 per cent, 
belonged to the brown or Malay racee. 

In any strange that 
the alleged lack of racial unity among 
the Filipinos 
argument 
ence, 


case, it is very 


should be used as an 
against Philippine independ- 
There time when people 
as the great 
refuge to the 
inspiration to all 
From 


Was a 
liked to refer to America 
melting pot, a 
oprvessed, 


lands 


haven of 
and an 


and peoples. every nook 


and corner of the.world there was an 


enthusiastic desire to go to the prom- 


ised land discovered by Columbus, there 
to form a race dowered 


new with the 


capabilities and the genius of many 
races to serve as a monument to human 
equal 


brotherhood. 


freedom, justice, and universal 


The test was not 
individual worth 
and the ability to contribute to the com- 


mon good. * * * 


caste 
or place of birth, but 


Larger Aspects of 
Philippine Problem 
Turning now to some of the larger 
aspects of the Philippine problem, what- 
ever may be our views regarding imme- 
diate independence, I believe we are of 
one mind in our opinion of the present 
political status of the Philippines. it 
is unsatisfactory to both 
and Filipinos. It can not 
not be further prolonged. Laws passed 
by the Philippine Legislature are sub- 
ject to a practically unlimited veto of 
an appointed executive. 
s of the use of 
the veto power in recent years, the fact 
that this 


Americans 


and should 


Whatever may 


be the caus 





extensive 


power has been exercised in 
instances shows a lack of 
coordination between branches 
of the Government which are expected 
to work together. No Filipino political 
party present to the 


so many 
proper 


can electorate a 


platform whose promises it with 


itself 


can, 
uny degree of 
to fulfill. 


Under such conditions, outside cap- 
ital, needed in our economic develop- 
ment, hesitates at the threshold of op- 
portunity; and the Filipino people who 
vtherwise would welcome its entrancce 
view its very approach with misgiving. 
We have raw materials and natural re- 
sources in 


confidence, pledge 


have finan- 
cial resources almost limitless in extent. 


abundance: you 


Yet, when advance in industry and de- 


velopment should be proceeding with 


a 
en 





giant we find timid 


and 


strides, 
halting. 


its step 


ND, how resolve this deadlock? From 

the time when we first came be- 
neath your flag, your Presidents, each 
in turn, have held before us the promise 
of ultimate freedom. Step by step, we 
have been led toward the promised land; 
change which has been made in 
the government of the Philippines from 
the original military regime to the date 
of the Act has granted to her 
people greater measure of control of 
their affairs, of advance toward 
self-government and complete in- 
dependence. Is this the time for the 
United States to retreat? Is 
this the time to halt progress and sub- 
stitute Shall America now 
tell us that she will turn! back the pages 
Shall this be the mes- 
sage of Americans to a people who are 
not only imbued by nature with love of 
liberty, but who have been guided and 
encouraged in the pursuit of liberty by 
the ideals, yes! by the very hand of the 
United States itself? God forbid! Gen- 
tlemen of the House, it cannot be! The 
Philippine problem be solved in 
conformity with the traditional policy 
of the United States in the Philippines 
and in harmony with the best interests 
of all parties concerned. It is the only 
way to achieve practical results. 


Porto Rican Delegate 


Explains Recent Incident 

The CHAIRMAN: Then 
man from 
10 minutes. 


Mr. DAVILA, Manati, P. R. (Res. 
(Comm): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the press of the country published the 
following cable dispatch from San Juan, 
P. R., dated March 12, 1926: 


“A handbill circulated on the 
streets today calling upon Porto Ricans 
to cease paying taxes as a means of 
resistance to the ‘Yankee-dom- 
government.’ It also advised 
Porto Rican officeholders to resign and 
call a constitutional convention for the 
purpose of organizing a republic. ‘The 
Yankees believe themselves the superior 
of all races. The Yankee must go,’ said 
the handbill.”’ 

It is unnecessary to say that this ter- 
rifying and sensational news produced 
great alarm in the United States and 
probably all over the world. There was 
but one defect to mar an otherwise per- 
fect piece of work. The author called 
upon the officeholders to resign! Had 
he known the species as well as Jeffer- 
son, he would have understood that 
“few die and none resign.’”’ The press 
agent who did not hesitate to use the 
cable for the transmission of this an- 
nonymous report has rendered an in- 
valuable service to the Nation. Thanks 
to his diligence it is known by the world 
that we Porto Ricans are starting a 
revolution by refusing to pay taxes and 
advising the officeholders of our country 
to resign their positions, call a con- 
vention, and organize a republic. The 
unknown author of this  handbill, 
amazed at the publicity given to his 
sensational words, is undoubtedly pre- 
paring another statement of similar 
character with the hope that it will be 
transmitted by cable to the press of the 
world. He has accomplished his pur- 
pose by playing an unfortunate joke on 
the Porto Rican people and by impress- 
ing the press agent with the seriousness 
of the situation. 

Requests Basis of | 
Equality for People 

We are not asking for independence. 
We have not lost our faith in the 
United States of America; and it is our 
honest opinion that the association of 
Porto Rico with this country would not 
only secure freedom to our people but 
also that happiness which is the main 
objective of human activities in the 
struggle of life. Our paramount pur- 
pose is to make our people happy, and 
any solution which will mean the reali- 
zation of this idea will be favored 
by us, P 

But it is only fair that the Represen- 
tative of Porto Rico should state once 
more on the floor of this House that 
my country will not be happy and sat- 
isfied with anything suggesting inferi- 
ority in the solution of our permanent 
Status. We come to you on a basis of 
equality, always ready to share the na- 
tional responsibilities and to do our 
duty in the supreme hour of Sacrifice, 
but claiming the same privileges, 
rights, and liberties that are enjoyed 
by American citizens in continental 
United States. We are asking for 
nothing more. We will be satisfied 
with nothing else. Equality, not in- 
feriority; that is our position; that is 


each 


Jones 


own 


real 
sound a 
reaction? 


of her record? 


must 


the gentle- 
Porto Rico is recognized for 


was 


passive 
inated 


our creed. 

I have introduced a bill in the House 
providing for the election of the execu- 
tive in the year 1932. It is the same 
bill that unanimously passed the Sen- 
ate last year and which was favorably 
reported by the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. There is no reason in the world 
to delay the passage of this bill, and 1 
hope that the Committee on Insular 
Affairs will understand the advisability 
of enacting this legislation at this time. 

Mr. DICKINSON, of Iowa: Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hawley, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that the committee 
having had under consideration the bill 


H. R. 10425, the legislative appropria- 
tion bill, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

4djournment 


lowa: Mr. 


Me: DICKINSON, of 
* that the House 


Speaker, I 

do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 25, 1926, at 12 o'clock 


move 


noon 
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He Asserts, on Capacity to Pay 





Data on Resources Checked By Experts for Both 
Countries and Found Virtually 
To Coincide. 


[Finance—Italian Debt Settlement—Senate. } 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, a member of the World War Foreign Debt Fund- 


ing Commission, 
of the Italian war debt settlement, 


in a speech in the Senate chamber March 25, expounded the phases 
which is before the Senate for consideration. De- 


tailed excerpts of Senator Smoot’s address follow: 


“Mr. President, as chairman of the 


Finance Committee of the Senate and as 
a member of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission since it was ereated in 
1922, it is my duty to explain,to the Senate 
the various economic and financial consid- 
erations that lie as the basis of the six 
debt settlements that are now before you 
for your approval. As a member of the 
commission, I am = prepared to answer 
questions and to explain what occurred 
during the course of its negotiations with 
the several countries. I am quite willing 
to do so. The commission, or I as a mem- 
ber of it, has no secrets to conceal from 
the Senate of the United States. 

“The first settlement up for discussion 
is the settlement with Italy. While I 
know that there are Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber who wish to ask 
questions regarding economic and financial 
conditions itn Italy, the attitude of the 
commission in its negotiations with 
Italian Commission and the various fea- 
tures of the settlement, if they will be 
good, enough to allow me to present the 
settibment in full first, I feel confident 
that most of their questions will have 
been answered before they are asked. I, 


therefore, respectfully request that I. be! 


not interruyted until T have concluded rhy 
remarks. I shall then be glad to yield 
to any Senator. 

“It Is necessary for me to review only 
priefly the circumstances under which the 
loans were made to foreign governments. 
No loans were made prior to our entry 
into the war on April 6, 1917. It was in 
the first week of April that President Wil- 
gon, speaking in the House of Represen- 
tatives, as a representative of the Amer- 
{can. people, pledged to our Allies “our 
lives and our fortunes, everything that 
we are and everything that we have.” It 
was at once realized that we would be 
unable to send soldiers to Europe in sub- 
stantial numbers for months. We had not 
prepared for it. Our first contribution to 
1€ common cause could be only money. 
yur Allies had already’ nearly exhausted 
heir resources. Further sums were needed 
hiefly to enable them to continue to 
finance their purchases of foodstuffs and 
munitions in this country.” 


Senator Suggested 
Giving Money 
After quoting from speeches by Senator 


Simmons, Senator McCumber and himself 








the | 


} 
} 
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| 
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' 


| 


| 
4 


| 


delivered during the war, Senator Smoot | 


continued: 

“And the distinguished Senator from 
Jowa, in referring to the first Liberty 
loan, said (Congressional Record, 65th 
Cong., Ist sess., vol. 55, p. 757): 

“IT am perfectly willing to give to any 


of the allied nations the money which they 


need io carry on our war, for it is our 
war. I would give it to them just as freely 


as 1 would vote to equip an army or to 
maintain a navy of our own: but I shrink 


from the consequences that will, in 
human probability, ow from the course 
which is suggested in this bill. * * * I 


should like to give to the allied nations 
$3,000,000,000 if they need the contribution, 
with never a thought of its repayment at 
any time or under any circumstances: I 
should like to give that or whatever sum 
may be thought needed as our donation 
to one phase of our own war, but I fear 
that in the years to come that fact that 
the Cnited States has in its possession 
bonds of these great countries, which when 
they emerge from the war will all be bank- 
rupt, will create an embarrassment from 
which the men of these times will find it 
difficult to escape. I think it will cost 
us more to take those bonds and to hold 
them against governments than it 
cost give the money, with a 
generous and pairiotic spirit, to do some- 
thing which the time being, for the 
moments, we are unable to do with our own 
Army and our Navy. 


these 


would us to 


for 


own 
“Those of us who were here in 1917 
know how we felt then. There was no 
thought of commercial loans or of invesi- 
ment of our resources in the bonds of our 
Allies. We were bound together in a com- 
mon cause; money was al] we had to give 
and we gave it freely. It was, of course, 
expected that if we won the war that some 
day in some way all ‘obligations of foreign 
governinents which we received. for 
sume advanced would be honored and ad- 
justed. 

“At end of Europe was 
in a state of financial chacs; none of our 
debtors could have paid even the interest 
on their ‘obligations had we demanded it. 
The world confronted with problems 
of economic financial readjustment 
it hes never faced betore. Re- 
covery came but slowly. It is only within 
the past vear, eight years after the armis- 
tice, that there has been any real 
for progress in the adjustment of 
allied debts. 


the 


the the war 


was 
and 
5s 


such as 





hope 
inter- 


Debt Commission 


Included Democrats 
“It is mot necessary for me here to gu 


into. the history of the creation of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, its 
first attempts te bring about adjustments 
of the debts, or discuss the terms cof 
the British and other settlements already 
approved by Congress. It was recognized 
by Congress that the adjustment of the 
debts of European countries was a ques- 
tion to be intrusted to experts and that 
the questions involved were economi« 
financia! not political. The commis 
was created the of Fefruary 
19°” The original commission wa 


Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 


te 


and 


sion by act 


9, 
up of Mi 


S made 


all | 


| its work 


horn 
of pas 


j 
| 


| first 


and | 


| It may insist on payment in full from 
one, give time to another, and cancel the 
indebtedness of a third, and no one of 
the three debtors has a right to complain 
of the treatment accorded the other. 
There follows from the foregoing that 
England, which is also a creditor of many 
nations who are debtors to us. has the 
| right to insi that no debtor of it us 


| 
i more in proportion than England receives. 
‘ 


; settlements 


ury, aS chairman; Mr. Hughes, Secretary 
of State: Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce; Congressman from Ohio; 


Burton, 

and myself. 
“On February 28, 19 

settlement had been 


23, before the British 


finally accepted, but 
After the negotiations had been practicaily 


concluded, the of the com- 


membership 
mission was increased to eight, and three 
prominent and well - qualified Democrats 
were appointed to the commission by Presi- 
dent Harding. Congressman of 
seorgia, a practical American of a family 
notable in American public life and long a 


Crisp, 


distinguished Member of the House of 
Representatives: former Congressman 
Richard Olney, of Boston, a suceesstul 








wool merchant of broad vision; 
N. Hurley, of Chicago, formerly chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, at one 
time chairman of the Shipping Board, and 
one of President Wilson's trusted advisers 
at the Peace Conference at Paris, were 


the new members added the commis- 
sion. 


“and I to the Democratic side 
of this body that no members of the com- 
mission have been more loyal, 
worked harder, 


and Fidward 


to 


may say 


none have 
and none have been more 
conscientious in the performance of their 
duty than the three gentlemen to whom 
I have just referred. No thought of poli- 
tics or of party has ever entered into their 
consideration of the difficult problems be- 
fore the commission. Serving without coi 
pensation, they have put forth their best 
efforts and Joined whole-heartedly with the 
other members of the commission in their 
endeavor as represntatives of the Ameri- 
can people, the American taxpayer, io 
bring to successful conclusions the various 
negotiations the 
taken. 


commission has 


Six Settlements 
Await Approval 


“Since the last session of Congress the 
commission has negotiated and concluded 
with the following countries: 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Italy, 
Latvia and Rumania. Each settlement was 
approved the President and received 
practically the unanimous approval of the 
press throughout the country. The peo- 
ple of the United States have confidence 
in the World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion and its chairmen, the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Above all, they have confidence 
in the integrity judgment Calvin 
Coolidge They know that his approval 
of the work of the commission means 
that the interests of American 
payer have been safeguarded 
it is humanly possible to safeguard them 
and that the settlements arrived 
the best that could Le effected. 

“How 


by 


and of 


the lax- 


so far 


as 


at are 
has the commission 
it is axiomatic 
sums in 
ment, its capacity 
sums of money 

It must also 
argument that no naiion has exactly the 
samie capacity °of payment 2s another. 
What a nation can pay is a difficult ques- 
tion of business judgment. 


gone about 
that no country 
of capacity 
to save and trans- 
to 


pay excess its 
fer 


itors 


abroad its cred- 


be accepted without 


“Armed with detailed studies uf economic 
and financial conditions of each debtor 
country, the commission, aided by its ex- 
perts, has endeavored to weigh the various 
factors. The commission has always 
however, that is essential that the prin- 
cipal the amounts owed to should 
be repaid. This is important, so that each 
debtor may able to say that it has 
paid in full what it owes and so that the 
Tnited States be in 
state that lent 
turned. In 
ment lt Was found necessars 
period of payment 
enable Great Britain wepay the entire 
amount loaned. This period so established 
has been followed subsequent 
ments. Variations in the capacity 
ment of our several debtors have been 
recognized in adjustments of the rates 
of interest to be paid on the funded debt 
and in some instances modifications 
of the principal payments in 
years. 


felt. 
it 
of us 


be 


may a position 
have 
Briti 
to extend the 
years 


to 


the sums been re- 


negotiating the ch settle 


to 62 so as to 


to 
in settle- 
of pay- 


in 


“The settlement with Great Byitain was 
the first example of the 
the principle of capacity to 
ment of the principal] over 
years, with 
10 years 
represented 


application of 
pay. Repay- 
period of 62 
cent for the 
cent thereafter, 
of 


Three 


a 


5 
0 


interest at 
and 31 
the commission’s estimate 
what Great Britain was able to do. 
years that settlement 
I think that 
Same ques- 
today 
settlement 


per 
2 per 


have elapsed 


by 
say 


since 
was approved 
it is safe to 


tion to 


Congress. 
that the 

considered 

similar 


Were be by the 
commission 


result, 


Different Debtors’ 
Capacity to Pay 


2 would 


~ 


“Mr. Mellon in a recent statement called 
attention to another important element 
in the debt negotiations : 

“It is the rule that a debtor can not 
prefer one creditor over another. The 
debtor must treat all creditors alike. On 


the other hand, the creditor has the option 
of treating each of its debtors separately. 





pay 


. 


| the 
under | 


ment that he will permit himself to attack 


| representatives 


brief 


} perts, 


the earlier | 





| country 











The debtor nation may not discriminate be- 


tween its two creditors. It has been fre- 
quently stated in\Parliament that England 
has no just cause of complaint if the 
United States settles with one of its debtors 
on terms easier than those accorded Eng- 
land. As a matter of fact, England itself 
in dealing with its HNuropean debtors has 
made settlements more favorable to one 
than to another. I want to be clear that 
the British-American settlement one 
based on capacity to pay and not a fixed 
formula to which all others, irrespective 
of capacity, must conform, and that a 
creditor is free to settle with its debtors as 
it may choose. 


is 


“As Great Britain was plainly the strong- 
est of our debtors, the commission has 
taken the position that each nation must 
settle on the British terms, or demon- 
strate to the commission why it is unable 
to do so: that the burden of proof is 
put on the debtor country to why it 
is unable to, meet the full British’ terms. 


is, 


sh ow 


“In considering the terms of the Italian 
settlement and the material and data I am 
about to present to do not fail to 
bear in mind position of the Senate. 
We not negotiators. We are not 
called upon to discuss pro and con what 
we would or could have done had we been 
charged with negotiating the agreement. 
Under the terms of the statute 
partial body of experts is created to nego- 


you, 
the 
are 


an im- 


tiate and conclude settlements upon a basis | 


it believes to be is 
then submitted 
approval, 
Congress 
settlement, unanimously 
entire commission and 

has already been ratified 
Representatives. 
lieves that the commission, sjftting 
clearly came to the wrong conclu- 
the settlement should be approved. 


just. The settlement 
the President for 
and if approved is sent by him 
ratification. 
approved the 
President, 


to his 


to for The 

by 

the 
the 


the. Senate 


by 
by 
Unless be- 
as ex- 
perts; 


sion, 


Vot Concerned 
With Signor Mussolini 


“And do not permit yourselves 
astray the issue before us. 
not concerned with Italy's internal 
European politics. Mr. Mussolini’s aspira- 
the Italian people have nothing 
the question we are called upon 

We coneerned solely with 
problem—an international busi- 

Looking facts, the 
financial elements Italy 
they are likely 
s, does the settle- 
fair effort on 
her obligations 


to be led 
from 
or 
tions for 
to do with 
to de 


business 





de. are 





a 
the 


ness question. at 


economic and in 


as they and as 
to be for 
ment arrived at 
of Italy 
to the United States an 


now are 
the coming year 
represent a 
meet 
d 

‘That all we are required to decide. 

And so I beg of vou, do not be led afield by 
fervent criticisms attacking Mr. Mussolini, 
the Facisti and their policies. It my 


part to 
its citizens’ 


is 


is 


earnest hope that there will be no Senator | 
| a statement made by 


who is so failing in his appreciation of the 
proper attitude toward another govern- 


on the floor of the Senate its policies and 
activities which in no way touch the United 
States. In discussing the affairs of a for- 
eign government we should not lack the 
courtesy and respect which we expect of 
the representatives of that government in 
discussing the affairs of the United States. 
‘Although 
creation 


the commission 
in 1922 asked 
to this 
tia settlement of its 
although in July, 
countrs® was about 
represe no active 
toward negotiation of settlement were 
undertaken by Italy until the summer of 
1925. Late June and early in July last 
preliminary held 
de Martino, ambassador, 
Mario Albert, and 
president of Credito 
Italian bank, and M. 
commercial attache 


“The 


shortly after 
Italy togsend 
country nego- 
indebtedness and 
1922, notified this 

to send such 
steps looking 


its 


to 
te a 
Italy 
that it 
ntatives, 





a a 





in 
conferences 
Italian 
general 


year 
with 
Mr. 
vice 


were 
the 
manager 
Italiano, 
Angelone, 
the U 


the Italian 
in nited States. 
Italian 
summaries of 
financial data and 


representatives presented 
certain economic and 
discussed informally 
various bases for the settlement of the 
Italian debt. The experts of the Treasury, 
the State Department, and the Commerce 
Department conferred with fhe Italian 
representati\ outlined them the 
garding Italy 
which the commission 
furnis 


es and to 





various facts 1¢ ‘s 
to 
should In 
original understanding and 
commission’s requirements, 
bassador, Mr. Alberti, 
returned to 
sired, 
iar Debt 


capacity 
felt Italy 
with the 
Knowing the 
the Italian am- 
the 


pay e 


accordance 


and commercial 


attache italy to assemble the 





tion Early in November 
headed by 
Minister of Fi- 
by numerous ex- 
United States 
with 
the 


reqt 





(‘ommission. 


Count Volpi, the Italian 


nance, and accompanied 
to the 
negotiations 


resulted 


came and en 


tered into the commis- 


which settlement be- 


us 


sion 
fore 


in 


Italy's Capacity 
To Pay Studied 

“The Italian 
of 23 documents comprehensive 
data regarding the economic and financial 
cenditions in Italy and particularly its ca- 
pacity to pay and to transfer sums abroad. 
While documents 
pared in Italy, independent 
carried on the 
the State 
ment of Commerce, at the request of 
the additional study 
prepared by the Institute of Economics at 
Washington. 


commission presented in a 


set most 


these were being pre- 


Studies were 


by Treasury Department, 


Department, and the Depart- 


and, 


commission, an was 


The documents submitted 


by the Italians were carefully checked by 
the American commission and its experts 
}and were compared with the independent 


studies prepared in this country. 


“A subcommittee of the 
headed by met with the sub- 
committee the Italian commission and 
their experts and examined in detail vari- 
ous features of the Italian situation. It 
was found that the two commissions did 
not differ substantially to the essential 
facts. It was apparent that Italy was a 
practically without natural 
sources; that she had productive col- 
onies; that her balance of trade always 
had been adverse and would continue to 
be adverse; that a large part of her terri- 
tory was mountainous and that .she did 
not possess soil enough to raise food suffi- 
her fast 


American com- 
mission, me, 


of 


as 


re- 


no 


cient to feed growing population: 


that coal, iron, copper, cotton, and oil had 
to be imported: that weter power. not yet 
fully developed, was hr Sevesct: that 
the standard of living of the Italian peo- 


Italian | 


a large 


House of | 








ple and their taxable capacity were ex- 
tremely low. 
“The original principal of the Italian 


debt was $1,648,000,000, of which, roughly, 
$1,000,000,000 represented pre-armistice ad- 
vances and $648,000,000 represented post- 
armistice advances. To the original prin- 
cipal of the debt was added interest at the 
rate of 4% per cent vean to December | 
1922, the effective date of the British 
settlement, and at 8 per cent a year from 
December 15, 19: to June 15, 1925, the 


a 
16, 


99 
bey 


effective date of the new settlement, mak- 
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than the annual production of iron ore in 
the United States. She has no 
cotton and practically no oil. 


copper or 
She does 
produce some silk\ Her chief asset is her 
waterpower, which it still being developed 
chiefly through the aid of foreign capital. 
It is only through her export of fruit and 
agricultural specialties and the devélop- 
ment of her textile manufacturing indus- 
tries, importing raw materials, and manu: 
facturing them and shipping them abroad 
in competition with other nations of the 
world, that Italy has been able to find the 


Detailed Explanation O of It Italian War Debt Settlement Given to Senate by Mr. Smoot, 


VP eeiia Declared Best Possible, 
Considering Debtor’s Resources 


Fascist Policies, Senator Argues, Should Not Fig- 
ure in Consideration of Proposal 
To Ratify Pact. 

















‘ ‘ ‘ t ~chas 
ing a new total funded debt, less certain | Means ° a2 von a a oy feed her 
f y asic aterials 
cash payments of $2,042,000,000, The set- os bon h - pm oe asic materials 
7 Ss. ‘ . 
tlement provides for repayment of this ee . en oats t . & “Before the war the economic resources 
e , “T call your attentic © comparative 
ae se ee figures showing the economic ae of of the United Kingdom were, roughly, one- 
basis, except that during the first five Italy, the United gtaten Great Britain third of those of the United States; those 
years smaller payments are permitted, the a Ps 5 ‘ » Rochen nn janes 
} France, and Germany as follows : 
valance being spread over the remainder 
: ‘ : Comparative Figures Showi ing the Economic Capacity of Certain Countries. 
of the period. _To meet Italy's capacity to oe United rout Ger 
5 : + yer: 
pay. interest rates during the period of Italy States Britain France many 
the funding agreement, after the first five i} 4 28 14 87 it 131 
years, are fixed for successive 10-year pe- sat Fg Se naan gualsthyree=rnietancagl-wptaied pena “8 ; p 
etod 5 a ae ntl c e ei ane a Available reserve of coal (billions of metric tons)t 0.4 2,587 186 18 253 
P Ss ¢ \. , r , - a ee as 
counet ; f Hae aa os I it of i e a Available reserve of iron ore (billi6ns of met. tons) 1 9 10 10 3.5 
r oO -he yer c ar . 
: aw 1 per cent, one-half o per cent, Number of head of livestock per 1,000 inhabitants: 
three-fourths of 1 per cent, 1 per cent, | Cattle (1923) 165 605 161 349 267 
and at 2 per cent for the last seven years. Hogs (1923)... . 63 587 64 137 275 
hr gee =e the terms of the Average production per inhabitant of: 
talian settlement. Without stopping to Cereals (1923).... _Kilograms 50 1.151 110 291 
read the figures, I ask unanimous consent Potatoes (1923) do 16 101 84 521 
to insert in the Record a schedule showing Forage (1923) i do azz 874 651 £903 
the total annual payments, both principal Coal (1924)% do 11. 4.583 6.261 2 565 
and interest, during the 62-year period. Steel (1924) . do 30.0 338 193 J38 
(These were printed in The United Average consumption for industrial purposes: 
States Daily, March 18, 1926.) Raw cotton (1919-1923) kilograms 4.3 11.7 14.0 5,1 3.2 
a ; Raw Wool (1919-1923) ‘ do kel ae C9 6.1 gia 
Terms Held Justified +Lignite is calculated as one- -thira in . comparing it with coal. 
By Business Principles ¢Incomplete figures. This includes only oo coe of the forage production 
‘The Italian settlement is an excellent As I have already stated, Italy’s trade 
example of the application of the principle | balance always has been adverse, I ask | Of France, one-fourth; those of Ttaly, one- 
of ‘“‘capacity to pay.’’ If the commission unanimous consent to insert in the Record | tenth. — In 192) the economic resourses of 
had not adopted this sound business prin- | a table showing ‘the excess of exports | the United Kingdom were less than one- 
; ciple in the adjystment of our foreign | over imports for the four years prior to | third of the United States; those of France 
debts, no settlement of the Italian debt | the war and for the years 1920 to 1924. | . 5 
1 ais - ‘ | cS a g were reduced to one-eighth and those of 
would have been possible, and this coun- | together with provisional figures for the a 
. ; : g Italy to about one-seventeenth. 
——— ne first six months of 1925. | ea 
; 4 ; » . | [If vou reduce the 1925 dollars to the 
Italian imports and exports of merchandise, with excess of imports, for the years 


We are ! 








| 











1910-1913, 1920-1924, and the first six months ‘of 1925. 
[All figures in millions] 
Year Imports E-xports Excess of impts. 
Lire Dollars Lire Dollars Lire geo 
FOR oes Pears 3,246 626.5 2,080 401.4 1,166 
1911 3,389 654.1 425.4 1.185 
PRM we hiss fk kee ve 3,702 714.5 97 462.6 1.305 
BORD icicle ds eres 3,646 703.7 2,912 484.8 1.134 
2) Ae iar ron ee eee 26,82 = 1.333.1 11,744 585.2 15,048 
1921 740.8 8. 5 411.3 8.992 
1922 731.9 9,302 443.7 6.462 
1923 790.7 11.086 510.0 6.103 280.7 
1924 re 845.3 8 624.3 5.070 221.1 
1925 (first 6 months) provisional) 578.3 8.446 342.9 5,798 235.4 








try would not receive from Italy one cent 


in interest or principal on the sums loaned. 


“I now ask unanimous consent to in- 


sert in the Record as part of my remarks 
Secretary Mellon on 
January 4, 1926, before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, discussing the six debt settle- 
ments now before Congress for approval, 
and referring particulariy to the Italian 
settlement. Although T will not take up 
the time of the Senate to read or quote 
various passages from Mr. Mellon's state- 
ment, J commend it to the careful scrutiny 
of each of you who desires earnestly and 
to consider the question now be- 
fore the Senate. 

(The referred 


seriously 


matter to will be printed 





Italy —Imports and exports by large groups—all countries—10 months 1925— 


10 months and 
ures in thousands. 
for 


{All fig 


toodstuffs and tobacco 
Oil seeds, fruits, oils and greases 
Textile materials and manufactures 
Metailic minerals, metals and their 
Stone, earth and nonmetallic minerals 
Lumber and lumber manufactures, etc 
Chemical products, dyestuffs, etc 
Miscellaneous (unmanufactured and 


Animals, 








Yotal for 10 months 
Total for 12 months, 1925 
in full text in these columns in a later 
issue) 
“As I have said, the question of whether 
or not the Senate should approve the [tal- 
ian settlement is in its essence simply a 


business question. Are the terms granted 
to Italy justified as a matter of business? 
We must dismiss frorh our minds the vayi-: 


ous arguments that are to be advanced 
here to draw our attention from the real 
issue. Do we as representatives of the 


e United States believe that 
the with its knowledge and 
exper the best bargain pos- 
sible from the point of view of the United 
States? Intelligently to decide this ques- 
tion you must briefly review Italy’s eco- 
nomic and financial situation. 


taxpayers of i] 
cominission. 


ience, made 


that in considering the set- 
Senate can not attempt to 
the intricate details of the 
was presented before the 


We can not hope to weigh 


“T take 
tlement the 
enter inf all 
problem 
commission. 


it 


as it 


and reexamine the various facts considered 
by that body of experts. It is rather for 
us, taking « broad view of the situation, 


whether the terms of the set- 
tlement are such as to justify it 


to determine 








——— and exports 


manufactures 


manufactured) 


“In passing L call your attention to the 
fact that the imports exceeded the exports 
from $218,900,000 $747,- 


all the 


900,000. 


way to 
Situations are 
the 


including 


The pre-war and post-war 


substantially the same. In pre-war 


raw material, partially 


foodstuffs, 


period 


manufactured articles and 


amounted to 76 per cent of the imports. 


In 1924 imports of finished products fell 
total 
consent to 


to about 14 per cent of 
ask unanimous 
Record a statement showing in 
principal imports and exports for 
statement showing the foreign trade 
1925 between the United States and Italy 
with the principal items of imports and ex- 
ports; Statement of total imports 
1925 


imports. | 
insert in the 
detail the 
1924; a 
in 


also a 


for 
totals for 


12 months, 1925. 


Conversion rate for 10 months equals $0.039718: 
12 months equals $0.03979 


>) 

Imports 
$222,992,183 
37,689,363 
218,037,918 
129,879,091 
72,459,414 
36,539,567 
96,563,317 
38,076,214 
$62,237,069 
$1,040,917,815 


Inxports 
$ 148,403,328 





6,230,788 

! aaa 
7,054,830 
18,683,069 
65,489,580 
$587,155,000 
$727,213,830 





- “Italy imports more than one-third of 
| her wheat nearly all of her coal and lig 
| nite; $0 per cent of\her iron: almost all of 

her copper: Over bo a cent of her cotton: 


wool. Faced 
situation, 
low standard 
intelligence 
are 


62 per cent of her 
unfavorable 
the Italian people enduring a 
with their skill and 

by their 
problem and will 


with an economic 


| 

| and over 
| of living, 
| sharpened 
; solving their 
but 


own necessities, 
continue to 
| solve it it must be plain to 
that 
ment under 
ferent from 
ural resources, 
which it can 
sell to other 
| “Let us turn fora moment to the na- 
tional wealth of Italy and compare it with 
that of several other countries. National 
wealth is always difficult to estimate, The 
most reliable estimate of Italy’s pre-war 
national ealth was $22,000,000,000. Tak- 
ing the war damage at $1,500,000,000 and 
calculating the new wealth 
the new territory annexed 
the war we arrive 


everyone 
the develop- 
dif- 
those of a country rich in nat- 
which raw materials 
use in its\own industries or 
countries of the world. 


possibilities of economic 


such conditions are far 


has 


Ww 


acquired in 
result of 
at an estimated figure 
of $28,000.000,000 as the total wealth of 
Italy in 1924. The Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York, which had experience in 
matters, estimates Italy 
wealth 1¢ at $21,500.000.000, 
| adding the 23.5 
ritory 


asa 


has 


such *s national 
without 
00 squire kilometers of ter- 


Italy result of the 


2a 
Lo 


in 





acquired by asa 


peace treaty. 
“It is perhaps even more difficult to es- 
timate national income. The best pre-war 


estimate Was about $3,800,000,000, The 
income of Italy is probably in tlie 
neighborhood of 100,000,000.000 | lire, 
about $4,000,000,000. 


present 


or 


Senators to follow 
I give the comparative pre-war wealth of 
Italy, Franee, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, with the wealth of those 
; countries im 1925, The several currencies 
are converted into dollars at par value of 
the pre-war The figures for 1925 
are converted into dollars according to the 
average Quotation of the several] countries 
York during the first half of 1925: 


I ask me now while 





period. 


son New 
° i 


[All figures in billions | 


‘In its essence the problem resolves it 
self into Italy's ability to lay apart ‘and 
Save an annual surplus above its essen- 
tial requirements and to transfer this sur- 
plus from Italy to the United States. Not 
only must there be a margin of saving 
within the country, but Italy's balance of 
international payments must be such that 
she can convert the necessary amounts 
into foreign currencies without endanger- 
ing the stability of her own internal 
situation. 

“As | have already indicated and as 
everyone knows, Italy is almost totally 
lacking in natural resources. The country 
can not feed its present population, which 
is increasing at an alarming rate. Her 
total resources of coal are less than 200,- 
000.000 tons, or much lower than a single 
year’s production in this country. It is 
estimated that Italy has less than 40,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore, which is again less 
Italy 
Prance 
United Kingdom 
Rimited Mates <7 nee wie okacceanaues par Bd 


Middle of 1924 Middle of 1925 
Wealth Income Wealth Income 
"1.4 3.76 22.8 4.06 
B78 7.04 al. 7.74 
68.1 1a.g5 117.8 moo 
200.0 33.00 380.0 70,00 








pre-war dollars and divide them by an in- 
dex number representing the increase in 
whotesale prices Which has occured in the 


United States, we find that while the 
wealth and income have increased in the 
United States by 20 and 34 per cent, re- 


spectively, and in the 
9 


United Kingdom by 
and 10 per cent, thew have, on the other 
hand. very considerably decreased in Italy 
and France. The wealth of Italy in the 
middle of 1925, calculated on this basis, 
was about 34 per cent less than in 1914 
and the income of Ttaly showed a decrease 
of about 32 per cent. 


“It is perhaps more striking to take the 
average per capita wealth and income of 
the several countries for the two periods. 
[ ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a table making these comparisons, 
calculated in dollars: 

Average per 


Italy 
France ec ae 
United Kingdom... . 
United States.... 





“Reducing the 1925 figure to 
dollars and working out corresponding in- 


dex numbers, the average Italian in 1925 
as Compared to 1914 had los about 36 per 


cent of his pre-war per capita wealth and 


about 39 per cent of his pre-war income. 
“Eixpressed in 1925 dollars the 


income of an Italian 


average 
is less than one-sixth 
that of the average American. Think 
what that means. It has been estimated 
that the average man needs 3,300 calories 




















fe 


2 
pre-war’* 


| The Italian Government in the year 192 


| taxes, 
| lire, or 800 lire per capita. 


rich men. Do you believe that the Ameri- 
can workman, well nourished, well clothed, 
his children in school with our wonderful 
opportunities for education and advance- 
going 
with his car to take him and his 
on Sunday, wants 


ment, to the movies when he 


chooses, 
family into the country 
you to squeéze the last dolar from the 
believe. he 


can be 


workman of Italy? Do you 


debt 


supported only by 
their standard of living, 
“Assume, however, that above the. mint- 
mum requirements of the Italian people 
there is a surplus left each year; how 
much of that surplus will be available for 
payments to this country and Great 
Britain on account of Italy’s war debts% 
Estimating Italian national income as 100. 
000,000,000 lire a year and allowing 3 lire 
a day, or about 12 cents, as the minimum 
of subsistence for the 40,000,000 Italians, 
48,000,000,000 lire is the aggregate min- 
imum of subsistence for the Italian _— 


wants a settlement which 
further driving down 


now too low? 


approximately 20,000,000,000 lire i 
leaving a balance of 32,000,000,000 


took 


“This is equal to about $32 per capita 
per annum, or about 9 cents aday. From 
this amount must come new capital for 
development of Italian industries, pay- 
ments on account of interest and princi- 
pal of the foreign debts, and any sums 
expended in excess of those required for 
the bare minimum of subsistence. 


“To anyone who studies the problem it 
must be evident that it is quite impos- 
sible for the Italian Government to raise 
more funds through increased taxation. 
They have already reached the margin of 
safety. With their whole taxing system 
lately revised, Italy is levying taxes of 
practically every sort, direct and indirect. 
The burden of taxation as compared with 
pre-war taxation has greatly increased. 
teduced to gold lire, 1925 tax receipts 
represent, an increase.of approximately 
62 per cent over 1914. Something over 20 
per cent of Italy’s national income is col- 





capita wealth and income (in dollars) 


Middle of 1924 Middle of 1925 


Wealth Income Wealth Income 
596 105 553 101 
1.455 182 1.306 196 
1.471 237 2.600 ‘¢ 
2.040 337 3.333 6) 





lected in taxes. During our period of high- 
est taxation, our taxes never exceeded 13 


per cent of our national income. f 
Italy's Excessive Taxation. v 

“Italy is the only country that has levied 
100 per cent excess war profits tax: she 
is one of the few countries that has a 
capital levy tax. A’nder the Italian in- 


come tax a married man without depend- 
ents is entitled to an exemption of $40 a 








a day. The Italian receives less than this | Year. It is significant to point out that in 
amount, while the Frenchman, English- | Belgium the exemption begins at $225: in 
man, and German very substantially ex- | France at $650; in England at $1,125; and 
ceed it. The average per capita consump- | in the United States under the 1924 veve- 
tion of grains in Italy is about one-third | nue act at $2,500. Taking incomes of from 
of that. in the United States. The Italian | $1,000 to $5,000, the tax of a similar tax- 
eats about one-quarter of the meat that payer of the several countries would be as 
— — a a 
Income taxes 
income Italy Belgium France England United States 
$1,000 $189.21 $29.15 $48.99 0 9 
ao is kee 392.18 107.70 174.55 $67.50 0 
SE oi car ise ee 599.30 238.45 348.00 202.60 $7.50 
$4,000... $12.18 413.35 569.40 382.50 22.50 
$5,000. 1,025.06 619.90 838.75 787.50 37.50 
Sr we . “The figures indicated for the United 
the American eats, slightly more than one- | States are calculated on the basis of the 
third of the potatoes, about one-sixth as | rates in the revenue act of 1924. If the 
much sugar, and about one-fifth as much | exemptions under that act were applied to 
coffee. The American’ spends more on | Italy, she would have lost 99 per cent of 
meat alone during the year than the | her income-tax revenue. Almost all her 
Italian spends for his food for the entire | taxpayers are in the class having incomes 
year. The American spends about as | of $1,000 or-less. There are only 20 tax- 
much for silk as the Italian spends for | payers with incomes of from $60,000 to 


textiles of all sorts. 

“TIT could goon amd elaborate, but figures 
mean little unless trayslated into the 
harsh facts of life. The skilled worker 
of the north of Italy must live on, roughly, 
$1.25 a day, and there are many Italians 
in the south of Italy living on the equiv- 
alent of 20 to 26 cents a day. Compare 
such a man and his family with the Ameri- 
can workman and what he has to make 
life livable) Do wou believe that if the 
voice of the,American workmen éould be 


heard, whether they be Italians, Germans, 
Scotch, or Irish first, and Americans now, 
they would object to the settlement now 
before us. 

“They know that the payments to be 
made by the Italian Government must 
come from the sweat of the brow of the 


Italian workmen; that it is they and their 
wives and children that must bear the bur- 
den: that it is they’ who are called upon to 
make the greatest. sacrifices, not their few 











tevenues derived 
and net receipts of monopolies, 
total revenue. 


bx 





—_—_———~.;, tion to total revenue. 


the Ttalian Government from taxation, 
total ordinary revenues and percentage of taxation to 


$100,000. Probably the aggregate weal 
of a few hundred of our richest men 
equal to the total wealth of Italy. 


also that the Italian Govr- 
ernment, through the depreciation of the 
lira, has indirectly confiscated three- 
fourths of the capital value of .the state 
and Government securities payable in lire, 
to say nothing of the losses investors have 
suffered through payments: of interest in 
a depreciated currency. 

Beet in 


revenues 


Remember 


“IT ask unanimous consent to 
the Record statements showing 
derived by the Italian Government from 
taxes, including customs duties and net 
receipts of monopolies in lire and in dol- 
lars, comparing the postwar years with 
1914, 

“Revenues derived by the Italian Gov- 
ernment from. taxation, including customs 
duties and net receipts of monopolies, total 
ordinary revenues and percentage of taxa- 


including customs duties 


{Figures in millions of lire] 


We TaSe8 Css we Sou 
Taxes on business . . set 
Indirect tax on consumption 
State monopolies . .-. 
\ 
‘Total revenues 
Total ordinary 


trom taxation 
revemues...... 


Percentage of taxation to total ordinary revenue 


Direct taxes... ‘ 
Taxes on business . i 
Indirect tax on Consumption 
State monopolies 

from 


"Total revenues taxation 


Total ordinary revenues 


bvercentage Of taxation to total 


ordinary revenue 











1914 1921 
bp cw Maen aes 540.69 4,102.17 
Rue Spas f- 338.81 2,014.32 
a ea 625.28 1,593.90 
an pees 550.31 3,585.93 
2,054.59 11,296.32 
2,490.00 16,749.00 
82.1 67.4 
1922 1925 provisional 
Scenes 4,763.17 5,469.00 
inet eens ae 2,926.00 
2,114.84 3,291.00 
a aa 3,641.61 4,611.00 
12,736.11 15,291.00 
eae 15.750.00 18,871.00 
_——*% 
ae es 80.8 


qa 









tot 

















Agreement Considered Purely 





As Sound Business Proposition 


Negotiations With|War Debtors Must BeTreated 


Revenues derived by 


the ltalian Government from taxation, 





Individually, Utah Senator Tells 


Colleagues. 


including customs duties 


and debt receipts of monopolies, total ordinary revenues and percentage of taxation to 


total revenue. 


Direct taxes 
‘Taxes on business 


{Figures in millions of dollars] 


PHGIPOCS. THEE CE GOMSUMIPUON,. ...cccccccrisicsccsccsevvccsveres 


State monopolies ...... 


Total revenues from 
Total ordinary 


Peypentage of taxation to total ordinary revenues 


Direct taxes5 .....-....- 
Taxes on business... .. 
Indirect tax on consumptien® 
"* monopolies . 


Total revenues from taxation 


taxation 


Total ordinary revenues..... 


Percentage of taxation to total ordinary revenues 


“Taxes 


ent Government came into power 


tral government approaching a dictator- 
ship, as we all know, 
fairs much 
cost than others. 


1924-25, 


can not be 
eased. Can the expenses of the Govern- 
ment be further reduced? 


to about 


substantially 


Since the pres- 


can regulate its af- 
more efficiently and at 


unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record a statement in lire and in dol- 
lars showing the effective receipts and ex- 
penditures of the — Government for 


the fiscal years 1912-13 to 1925-26. 


contin- 
uous efforts have been made to reduce 
Government expenditures. 


less 
There was a budgetary 
surplus for the first time since the war in 
amounting 
lire, or $8,000,000. So far as I am informed, 
the budget will show a surplus during the 
present year, 

“IT ask 


209,000,000 


ce aera art ae 











1921 
177.62 


799 


Otten 
69.02 
155.27 
489.13 
725.23 








67.4 


1925 provisional 


230.24 

122.93 
138.55 
152.02 
648.74 
794.47 





$1.0 





al\ purposes than before the war, but also 
a smaller amount in terms of gold. 
“In considering Italy’s military expen- 


ses much is sometimes made of the ex- 





*, 
e-—_~----—- -- - 


penses of its national militia, which was 
A strong cen- | formerly the Fascist police. 
| 


In 1922-23 


the expenditures for the national militia | 
were 46,219,000 lire ($2,198,000); 1923-24, 
24,975,000 lire ($1,149,000); 
000 lire ($1,264,000). 
sums there were certain 
other expenses charged to the budget of 
the Ministry of the Interior which repre- 
sented polce expenditures. 
for the respective years mentioned above 
to 2,000,000 lire ($95,000), 
| mews and 15,300,000 lire ($667,000). 
“Tf we consider the genera) higher level 
of prices and salaries since the war, the 
expenditures of the Italian Government 


1924-25, 29,003,- 
In addition to these 
extra pay and 


This amounted 


21,300,000 lire 





Effective receipts and expenditures, with deficits or surpluses, for the fiscal years from 
1912-13 to 1925-26. 
{ All figures in lire] 


Fiscal year 


1912-13.... 
1913-14. 
1914-15.. 


1915-16 
1916-17 


1917-18 
£925- 26%. ji 
(ft) Budget estimates. 


Kiffective 

receipts 
2,528,873,406 
2,523,746,788 
2,559,959,109 
3,733,733,681 
5,345,043,740 
7,582,765 ,645 


17,394,000,000 


Effective 
expenditures 
2,.786,365,394 
2,687,661,117 
+,395,397,184 
10,625,241,853 
17,595,259,353 
25,298,807,416 
17,216,000,000 


Deficit (*) or 
surplus (7) 
*267,491,988 
*163,915,329 
*2 835,438,075 
*6,891,508,172 


*12,250,215,613 


71; 





66,041,771 
7178,000,000 





Note.—Figures from 1913 to 1924 from report of budget committee of the Chamber of 


Deputies, 


presented May 27, 1925. 
Riassuntivo-del Tesoro for June 30. 


Provisional figures for 1925 compiled from Conto 
Figures for 1926 estimates taken from official budget. 


Effective receipts and’ expenditures, with deficits or surpluses, for the fiscal years from 
1913-13 to 1925-26. 
[All figures in dollars] 


y 


Fiscal year 


1912-13.... 


1913-14 
1914-15 


1915-16... 
1916-17.. 
1917-18.. 


1925-26% 


(t) Budget entémnien. 


bffective 
receipts 

$488,000,000 
487,100,000 
463,000,000 
577,200,000 
736,250,000 
910,000,000 
706,200,000 


Effective 
expenditures 
$538,000,000 
519,000,000 
974,000,000 
1,643,000,000 
2,588,200,000 
3,056,200,000 
699,000,000 


Deficit (*) or 
surplus (7) 
*$49,600,000 
*31,650,000 
*512,000,000 
*1,065,500,000 
*1,802,000,000 
*2,146,100,000 
¥7,227,000 


Note.—Figures from 1913 to 1924 from report of budget committee of the Chamber of 


Deputies, presented May 27, 1925. 
tiassuntivo del Tesoro for June 30. 


Provisional figures for 


“The Ministry of Finance absorbed thet:—————— 


Ministry of the Treasury in 1923-24. 


large increase 
Ministry 


“The combined expenditures of the other 
ministries have 


times. 


A 


of F inance as 
those before the war is due chiefly to the 
increase of interest charges on the public 
debt, pensions and war 
ing directly from the war 
ing two-thirds of the ministry's total ex- 
penditures. 


claims, 


interesting to 
expenditures. 


compared 


increased from 1,672,0) 
000 lire ($322,700,000) in 1913-14 to an aver- 
age of 8,574,000,000 lire ($391,000,000) for 
the three years 1922-24, or 


The 
in the expenditures of the 
with 


and represent- 


000,- 


less than five 
During the period the value of the | 
re in dollars has depreciated 
ne-fifth of its pre-war value. 

It is particularly 
Italy's military 


look at 


in the future probably 
tion of her internal debt and the refund- 


1925 compiled from Conte 
Figures for 1926 estimates taken from official budget. 





during the last few years have certainly 
not been excessive; to the contrary they 
have been kept in markedly narrow limits 
and there is slight possibility of effecting 
additional savings of any moment. The 


lie in the reduc- 


ing of her short-term indebtedness on bet- 


proves. 


aa eattts | chief savings that may be brought about 





y———_--_-__- — 


ter rates as Italy's 


credit situation im- 


In passing, I should like to call atten- 
tion to the reduction 
debt which has been accomplished during 
the last several years. 
taken from a report 
to about | Hoover for the commission: 

“On June 30, 1925, 
term notes Surana which three years 


in Italy’s floating 


The following is 
prepared by Mr. 


the total of short- 





Relation between Italy's expenditures for military purposes (including ordinary but 
not war pensions) and its total effective expenditures for the years 1912 and 1924. 


{All figures in lire] 


1912-13. 
1913-144 : 
1914-15. 


1915-16 


Total expenditures for 


9016-17... 


9017-18 


4918-19. 
2919-20. 


1920-21 
4921-22 


1922-23 
1928-24. 


Note. —Figures taken from report of budget committee of the posi of Deputies, 
presented May 27, 1925. 


Total effective 


Per cent of 
military to 


military purposes expenditures total exp. 
1,046,687,951 arom 365, 394 38.0 
884,134,775 32.9 
3,296,495,452 61.1 
8,317,053 ,566 10,625 78.3 
14,068,574,695 17,595,259,353 79.9 
19,142,551,673 25,298,807,416 75.6 
23,280,202,249 $2,451,576,138 TL7 
8,084,559,893 23,093,416,710 35.0 
9,212,042,829 36,229,142,159 25.4 
an 35.461,064,500 19.2 
3,248,4382,125 21,832,382, = 14.9 
3,704,178,765 20,999,763, 17.6 


Relation between Italy’s expenditures for military Purposes (including ordinary but 
not war pensions) and its total effective expenditures for the years 1912 and 1924. 


1912-18 


1913-14... 


[All figures in dollars] 


Total expenditures for Total effective 
military purposes 


MEM cA pi h a bbs Vea 


1915-16 


1916-17...... 
017-18. ... 
18-19... 
1919-20... 


1920-21 


1921-22..... 
1922-23.... 


1923-24 


“tf you 


find that 


Svs 


per 


represented 


examine cla tables, you 


expenditures 


$202,071,000 
170,612,000 
594,928,000 
.285,808.000 


2,121,044,000 
3,352,320,000 
618,503,000 
398,880,000 
314,747,000 
151,682,000 
161,865,000 


Will + 


expenditures 
$537,698,000 
518,784,000 


1,642, 628, 000 
2,069,550,000 2,588 
3,056,119,000 
4,678,088,000 
1,766,615,000 
1,568,000,000 
1,641,844,000 
1,019,554,000 

917,700,000 


Per cent of 
military to 
total exp. 
28.0 
32.9 
61.1 
78.3 
79.9 
75.6 
71.7 





17.6 
Note. —Figures taken from report of budget committee of the Chamber of Deputies, 
presented May 


in | before stood at 25,312,000,000 lire ($1,255,- 
only a smaller | 060,000) had failen” 


17,589,000,000 lire 
age of the total expenditures for j ($673,00,000), while advances by the banks 
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of issue, which reached 10,333,000,000 lire 
($611,000,000) on Jume 380, 1920, had been 
reduced to 7,068,000,000 lire ($271,000,00). 


The total internal debt, which amounted to 
95,286,000,000 lire ($4,354,000,000) on June 
30, 19238, had been cut to 90,841,000,000 
lire ($3,478,000,000) on the same date of 
1925, an improvement of 4,445,000,000 lire 
($878,000,000) during a period of two years. 


“During the last six months Italy’s pub- 
lic debt has again increased so that as of 
January 31, 1925, it amounted to 92,114,- 
000,000 lire ($3,684,000,000), This increase 
is practically entirely represented by an 
equivalent increase in the amount of cash 
in the treasury and is not due to an in- 
crease in expenditures. 


In this connection T ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Record a statement 
in lire and in dollars of Italy’s public 
debt. 











Secretary Mellon’s Statement Cited in Argument 


* 





sources of income Italy would be unable to 
maintain its present position. While the 
Italian commission raised no protest re- 
garding our immigration policy, it pointed 
out that restrictive immigration laws over 
a period of years would tend to reduce the 
emigrant remittances and also bring about 
a reduction in the exports of Italian prod- 
ucts finding, a natural market among 
Italians living abroad. 

“There are of course other items which 
must be taken into account, such as ship- 
ping services, net balance of financial 
transactions, and the like. These were 
studied and analyzed by the commission. I 
do not think it is necessary to discuss 
them in detail. ‘The fundamental situa- 
tion is evident. Italy will continue to have 
an adverse balance of trade for years to 
come. It is a permanent factor. Since 
the war Italy has had a deficit in its bal- 
ance of payments. This deficit has been 


Italy's public debt 1924 to 192d. 
{In millions of dollars] 
Particulars June June June June June June 
30,1914 30,1915 30,1916 30,1917 30, 1918 80, 1919 


Internal, funded: 





Consolidated debt. ........44... $1,915 $1,665 $1,558 $2,391 $2,648 $2,951 
Redeemable debt..... 949 1,908 1,549 724 570 636 
Three to nine-year bonds 339 343 732 
83% per cent bonds for settlement of 
war claims ..... 
4% per cent 25-year bonds 
4.36 per cent debt, ex-Austrian 
TOU sacs ee 2,864 2,673 3,107 3,454 3,561 4,819 
Floating debt: 
Short-term notes... .. 73 67 123 60 871 1,889 
Advances to the treasury by the 
banks of issue . 27 339 46 723 1,007 
Note circulation issued by the 
treasury ..... 4 127 176 2038 219 285 
Current account with the Cassa De 
posits Prestiti..... 12 22 56 
Current account with the Cassa Na- 
zionale per le Assicurazioni Sociali 
UE e 8iS: E16 CaM Tew Keen Ka 179 465 638 1,835 3,237 
TOUR 6 cs Se Seats ct0 eae ees 3,043 3,138 3,745 4,721 396 7.556 
Foreign debt.....-. 1,023 214 3,707 
Particulars June June June June June June 


30,1920 30,1921 30,1922 30, 1923 30, 1924 30, 1925 


Internal, funded: 











Consolidated debt ..... $2,558 $2,210 $2,205 $2,031 
Redeemable debt... . ‘ 287 248 244 222 $2,101 $1,857 
Three to nine-year bonds 2% 280 359 490 497 475 
3% per cent bonds for settlement 

of war claims.... - 20 35 
4% per cent 25-year bonds 5b 
4.36 per cent debt, ex-Austrian 

"BOURKE «5. ae bo Meee e eRe 3,092 2,738 2,808 618 

Floating debt: 

Short-term notes . na 537 985 1,255 1,129 963 673 
Advances to the treasury by the 

banks of issue... . 611 434 3948 355 324 271 
Note circulation issued by treasury 134 113 182 111 105 80 
Current account with the Cassa De- 

posit Prestiti..... ‘ $1 1 itt 4 29 
Current account with the Cassa Na- 

zionale per le Assicurazioni Sociali 3 

i ee ee ee see ee ee 1,312 1.563 1,787 1.611 1,416 1,056 


WOO 2 ks SS Ge eaves wre 4.404 
Foreign debt ....- 3,911 


+ United States, $1,647; United Kingdom, 


Italy Has 
No Gold 


“It is not necessary for me to analyze 
further the various items in the Italian 
budget. The figures are available to all. 
The facts are that the budget has been 
balanced and that expenditures have been 
reduced to a minimum, perhaps too far. 

“This brings us to the third phase of 
the problem. -Assuming a surplus above 
the minimum of subsistence which tbe 
Government can collect through taxation, 
how much of this can be safely transferred 
to the United States and Great Britain 
without endangering the stability of Ital- 
ian economy? The Italian Government re- 
ceives lire—we want dollars or gold. Italy 
has no gold to send us. A debtor can 
either surrender to its creditor assets 
owned abroad, it cun make payments 
through the export of merchandise in ex- 
cess of its required imports, or it can pay 
off its obligations through the perform- 
ance of services. 

“Italy has today practically no assets 
abroad available for payment of her obli- 
gations. Nearly all her foreign invest- 
ments were exhausted during the war pay- 
ing for food and munitions. Such invest- 
ments as she does have are more than 
counterbalanced by heavy foreign invest- 
ments within Italy. She gained no sub- 


stantial territory as a result of the war: | 


no colonies with natural resources. She 
has remained as she was before the war, 
a debtor country. 

“Italy mever has had a favorable bal- 
ance of trade. The permanent cause of 
her position is in her lack of raw material 
and the necessity of importing large 
amounts ‘of food. The relation between 
exports and imports is today substantially 
as it was during the pre-war period. Im- 
ports are still greatly in excess of exports, 
Most of the imports consist of commod- 
ities essential to the operation of Italian 
industry. Anything which makes it more 
difficult for Italy to provide the means to 
buy raw material from the outside world 
impairs her capacity not only to make ex- 
ternal payments on her obligations held 
abroad, but also endangers her internal 


| economic situation. Her industry must 
i be maintained to enable her to live. 


“You will observe that during the last 
two years the excess of imports in dollars 


| aS about equivalent to the excess of im- 


ports during the pre-war years. From 
1910 to 19138 the excess of imports 
amounted to over 1,100,000,000 lire a year, 
or about $225,000,000. In 1924 the excess 
of imports amounted to 5,000,000,000 lire 
or $221,000,000. In 1925, however, the ex- 
cess of imports has shown a substantial 
increase. } 


; { 
Money From 


Emigrants 

“The two chief items to offset the ad- 
verse trade balance are remittances from 
Italian emigrants abroad and expenditures 
of foreign tourists in italy. It is difficult 
to estimate exactly what these aggregate 
Emigrant remittances are 
probably in the neighborhood of $100,000, 
000. Foreign tourists’ expenditures have 
been estimated at approximately the same 
figure. Without these two important 


in any year. 











4.301 4,595 4.354 4.034 3,478 
4,026 4,172 4,282 4,385 44,517 
$2,870. 
met by increasing Italy's indebtedness 
abroad. 
“The commission did not neglect to make 
a careful study of Italy's interest in 


reparations and its effect on her capacity 
of payments. Reparation receipts, of 
course, represent «a new credit to Italy in 
her international balance of payments. Up 
to the present time. Italy’s reparation re- 
ceipts have not been relatively very large. 
There is no doubt, however, but that they 
have been of substantial assistance in en- 
abling Italy to balance her budget and 
restore economic eqilibrium. 

“Italy receives only 10 per cent of Ger- 
man reparations against 52 per cent al- 
lotted to France and 22 
Britain. To compensate Italy for the small 
percentage of German payments, she was 
given 25 per cent of Austrian, Hungarian, 


and Bulgarian reparations. But Italy has 
been compelled tu renyunce practically all 
of these latter payinents, as her contribu- 
tion to the reconstruction and restoration 
of her former enemy countries. 
received reparations in substantial amounts 
only from Germany Up to August 31, 
1924, when the Dawes Plan went into ef- 
fect, Italy had received 456,000,000 gold 
marks, allin the form of deliveries in kind, 
chiefly coal. 


Reparations 
Paid in Coal 

“Up to August 31. 1425, the end of the 
first Dawes-Plan year, she had a credit 


on the books of the agent general of 66,- 
000,000 gold marks, nearly all of which 
was applied to payment for deliveries of 
coal, coke, and allied products. Italy nor- 
mally should receive |9 per cent of the 
Dawes-Plan payments, but. as prior to Au- 
gust 31, 1924, she received heavier pay- 
ments than she was entitled to receive 
her share is to be reduced during the next 
few vears till the extra payments are ab- 
sorbed. ‘ 

“During the sectond Dawes-Plan year, 
1925-26, it is estimated that Italy will re- 
ceive 84,000,000 gold marke; 1926-27, 77,000,- 
000 gold marks: 1927-28. 127,000,000 gold 
marke: and 1928-29, 175,000,000 gold marks. 
It is expected that deductions from Italy's 
share will cease after ten years so that in 
1985 and thereafter Italy should receive 
about 195,000,000 gold marks annually. 
When the normal yearly payments are 
reached, the distribution per capita of Ger- 
man reparations will be substantially as 
follows: Italy, $1.19: Belgium, $4.75; and 
France, $6.18. No one can deny that Ger- 
man reparations will largely provide Italy 
with the means of making the payments 
required under her debt settlements with 
the United States and Great Britain. This 
is a fact whether we admit it or nat. 

“I do not intend to discuss in detail Mr. 
Mellon’s statement before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which has been ordered printed 
in the Record. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury compared the burden of the Italian 
settlement with the settlements made with 
Great Britain and Belgium, using as in- 
dices the national budget. the total foreign 
trade and the total national income, Since 








2 per cent to Great | 


She has | 

















Mr. Melion’s statement was prepared Italy 
has settled its indebtedness to Great 
Britain on a basis substantially more 
liberal to Italy than the settlement now be- 
fore you for approval. For the purpose 
of the Record I should like to revise the 
figures in his statement so that they will 
be based upon the actual payments re- 
quired of Italy under both settlements. 


British-Italian 
Settlement 

“The British-ltalian settlement calls for 
annuity payments of £2,000,000 the first 
year, £4,000,000 the second and third years, 
£4,250,000 from the fourth through the 
seventh year, £4,500,000 from the eighth 
| through the sixty-first year, and in the 
sixty-second year £2,250,000. These an- 
nuities total £272,000,000, or $1,346,000,000. 
They are to be received by Great Britain 
over a period of 62 years to amortize a 
debt of £583,000,000, or $2,887,000,000. Cal- 
culated on this basis the Italian debt to 
Great Britain is 39 per cent larger than the 
debt to the United States. If Great Britain 
had insisted that Italy fund its debt on a 
basis pari passu with her agreement with 


us, she would have been required to pay 
Great Britain during the 62 years $3,- 
347,000,000, instead of $1,346,000,000, as 
compared with 2,400,000,000, the total 
amount to be paid to the United States. 
The Treasury has calculated the present 
value of the payments to be made by Italy 
to Great Britain on a 4% per cent basis 
to be $455,000,000. 


“The present value of the American- 


, Italian settlement on a 4% per cent semi- 


annual basis is $528,000,000, $73,000,000 
greater, although Italy’s debt to Great 
Britain is much larger than her debt to 
the United States. Assuming the Dawes 


| plan were to last for 62 years and Ger- 


many were to make all the payments in 
full, the present value of the annuities to 
be received by Italy on a 4% per cent 
basis would be over $947,000,000. The ag- 
gregate present value of the payments to 
be made by Italy to the United States and 
Great Britain on the same basis is $983,- 
000,000. In other words, the two debt 
settlements will more than exhaust the 


| reparations Italy is to receive from Ger- 


many. 


“IT ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record a copy of the agreement for 
the,settlement of the war debt of Italy 
to Great Britain. It is not necessary to go 
further into the details of the agreement. 
It is enough to state that the settlement 
made is obviously substantially more 
liberal than the settlement before you for 
approval. According to reports I have had 
from England, the Government has been 
subjected to much criticism for not exact- 
ing a settlement on terms at least equal to 
those of our settlement. 


Comparison of 
Payments 


“Turning now to the indices of the na- 
tional budget, total foreign trade, and total 
national income referred to by Mr. Melion 
in his statement, we find that the British- 
American settlement calls for an average 
annual charge equal to 4.6 per cent of the 
total British budget expenditures: the Bel- 
gian settlebent 3.5 per cent; and the Ital- 
ian settlements with Great Britain and the 
United States 7.92 per cent. In terms of 
total foreign trade, the British-American 
settlement calls for an average annual 
charge equal to 1.9 per cent; the Belgian 
settlement 0.88 per cent: and the settle- 
ments made by Italy with the two coun- 
tries 4.56 per cent. Great Britain’s aver- 
age annuity represents 0.94 per cent of 
its national income; Belgium’s 0.80 per 
cent; and Italy’s under the settlements 
made with Great Britain and the United 
States, 1.50 per cent. 


“Averaging the three indices first re- 


ferred to, the comparative burden of the | 


British debt settlement is 2.40 per cent; 
the Belgium settlement 1.75 per cent: and 
the Italian settlements 4.64 per cent. If 
instead of using the average of the in- 
dices, we compare the present value of the 
settlements with the sum of the three in- 
dices, the total budget, the total foreign 
trade, and the total national income for a 
year of each of these countries, the Brit- 
ish settlement represents 11.7 per cent of 
this sum, the Belgian settlement 7 per 


cent, and the Italian settlements 12.2 per | 


cent. While the use of these indices may 


not be regarded as conclusive, they do 


serve to indicate the relative weight of the | 


burden of the British and American debt 


settlements on the Italian people and show | 


that the Italian-American settlement im- 


poses a heavier real burden on Italy than 
the British-American 


settlement upon 
Great Britain. 


“T have attempted to give you a general 
description of Italy’s economic and finan- 
cial condition. Italy is one of 


our best 
customers. Last year, 1925, she imported 


over $200,000,000 in goods from the United 
States; $91,000,000 of which was unmanu- 
factured cotton, and about $26,000,000 was 
wheat. If Italy’s economic condition is 
stabilized, her purchasing power will in- 
crease and 
South and the farmeys of the West will 
benefit thereby. As sellers of our surplus 
crops abroad we are vitally interested in 
the financial condition of our customers. 
A restored Italy, buying millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of goods exported from the 
United States, is worth much more to this 
country than the additional million or two 
dollars of payments under a debt settle- 
ment which imposes such a burden upon 
the debtor that its economic recovery is 
made difficult and slow. 


“I am not going to go into the details of 
the negotiations with the Italian commis- 
sion. I take it you are generally familiar 
with what occurred. The first position 
taken by Count Volpi was that the prin- 
cipal of the debt should be fixed as of No- 
vember 1, 1925, at $1,648,000,000; that is, 
that accrued and unpaid interest, amount- 
ing to over $400,000,000 should be canceled. 
He then proposed that Italy should be 
granted a morotorium of five years, to be 
followed by moderate equal annual pay- 
ments on account of the principal of the 
debt for the next 10 years, plus a further 
period of 62 years to repay the balance of 
the principal. Interest was to commence 


|" 











the cotton growers of the | 
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at the end of the sixth vear at one-fourth 
of 1 per cent, increasing gradually up to 
a certain figure. Italy was also to have 


the right to postpone any payments for 


| five years. 


ltalians Propose 
Years 

“A&A settlement of this basis would obvi- 
ously have been unsatisfactory to the com- 
mission. We calculated the debt to be 
funded as we had done in the case of 
Belgium, taking 4% per cent interest to 
December 15, 1922, the date of the British 
settlement, and 3 per cent interest from 
then to June 15, 1925. This made the debt 
to be funded $2,042,000,000. 


sion, through a subcommittee, informally 


The commis- 


suggested that the principal so established 
be repaid over a period of 62 years—pay- 
ments on account of principal to start at 
$5,000,000 a year for the first five years 
and increase by $5,000,000, each successive 


| 5-year period, reaching $65,000,000 in the 


sixty-first year and falling to $27,000,000 
in the sixty-second year. No interest was 
to be paid during the first five years. ~In- 
terest was to commence with the sixth 
year at one-fourth of 1 per cent for the 
next 10 years, increasing one-fourth of 
per cent during successive 10-year periods, 
until the forty-sixth year. when the inter- 
est was increased from 1 per cent to 1% 
per cent unti) the fifty-fifth year; interest 
for the last seven years was at the rate 
of 2 per cent. The present value of the 
American proposal on a 4% per cent basis 
was $606,000,000. 

“The Italian subcommittee made a coun- 
terproposal providing for the refunding of 
the indebtedness over a period of 77 years. 
Payments on account of principal were to 
commence at $5,000,000 a year during the 
first 15 vears; $7,000,000 during the next 10 
years; $10,000,000 during the following 10 
vears; $15,000,000 from the thirty-sixth to 
the forty-fifth year; $25,000,000 from the 
forty-sixth to the fifty-fifth year; $40,000,- 
000 from the fifty-sixth to the sixty-fifth 
year: $60,000,000 for the remainder of the 
period. Interest was to commerce at the 
end of the fifth year at the rate of one- 
fourth of 1 per cent for the next 20 years 
and increasing to one-half of 1 per cent 
from the twenty-sixth to the thirty-fifth 
year; to 1 per cent from the thirty-sixth 
to the forty-fifth year; to 14 per cent from 
the forty-sixth to the fifty-fifth year; to 2 
per cent from the sixty-sixth to the 
seventy-fifth year: to 3 per cent during 
the seventy-sixth and the seventy-seventh 
years. The present value of this proposal 
on a 414 per cent basis was $370,000,000. 
The two commissions were wide apart. 
We had negotiated for two weeks in an 
effort to reach common. ground. The 
Italians said. that they could not come up 
to the American proposal; that it would 
be futile for them to return to Italy with 
such a settlement; that the Italian people 
would not accept it. The negotiations 
were carried on by a subcommittee con- 
sisting of Secretary Mellon, Secretary 
Hoover, Congressman Crisp, and myself. 
When we had finally agreed as to the limit 
to which we would go we went to the 


| President and explained the situation to 


him. Finally, with his approval, we made 
an alternative offer to the Italian commis- 
sion. 


“The first offer was to accept a schedule 
of principal payments based upon a debt 
of $2,042,000,000, calculated on the British 
basis, except that during the first five 
years the payments were to be $5,000,000 


|; annually, the arrears being spread over 


the remaining years of the agreement. 
The financial and economic situation of 
Italy was to be reviewed after 10 years 
and the rate of interest fixed at that time. 
The other alternative was a settlement 
based on the same principal of the debt 
with the same schedule of principal pay- 
ments plus interest after 5 vears of one- 
eiglith of 1 per cent for 10 years; one- 
fourth of 1 per cent for 10 years; one-half 
of 1 per cent for 10 years; three-fourths 
of 1 per cent for 10 years; i per cent for 
10 years and 2 per cent for the remaining 
7 years. The present value of this last 
alternative on a semiannual basis at 4% 
per cent was $528,000,000. 


Second Alternative 
Accepted 


“We notified ‘the Italian Commission that 
we would go no lower, and make no fur- 
ther concessions; that unless one of the 
two offers were accepted, the negotiations 
must fail. 

“After considering the offer for more 
than 24 hours, the second alternative was 
finally accepted. This was on November 
12, 1925. The agreement was signed on 
November 14 25, Italy paying the United 
States $199,000 in cash to reduce the 
amount of the funded debt to an even 
figure. 

Italy also delivered to the Treasury $5,- 
000,000 of United States bonds to be ap- 
plied upon the payment due under the debt 
settlement on Juné 15, 1925. If. the fund- 
ing agreement is not ratified, there bonds 
must be returned to the Italian Govern- 
ment. 


“The Italian Commission stated that it 
had given careful consideration to the 
offer of the American Commission that 
the question of the rate of interest be 
postponed for a period of 10 years, but 
they were convinced that a settlement on 
this basis would not be acceptable to the 
Italian Government: that in order to carry 
through the program of financial and 
monetary stabilization which the Govern- 
ment was undertaking it was essential 
that the obligations of the Government 
be fixed and known; that it could not go 
forward with its present plans leaving 
to the uncertain future the amounts of 
the payments to be made to the United 


roughly, $1,600,000,000. 


States; that unless these were known, the 
finances and currency of Italy could not 
be restored to a stable basis. 

“What then is the essence of the set- 
uement? The United States loaned Italy, 
In making the set- 
tlement we added $400,000,000 on account 
of accrued interest, bringing the amount 
of the debt to be funded to $2,042,000,000. 
Over the 62:year period Italy undertakes 
to pay us in all $2,400,000,000. The prin- 
cipal of the money loaned, therefore, is 
repaid to us, plus $800,000,000 in interest. 


Expenditures in 
United States 


“T think T have already pointed out that 
all but $80,000,000 of the amount loaned 
Italy was spent in this country. 


The following expenditures were made 
by Italy in the United States during the 
period April 6, 1917, to November 1, 1920. 
Munitions, includ. remounts $259,124,489.57 
Ex. and cotton purchases 87,547,642.06 
COPOAIB 6.5.5 2 56 41,792,128.00 
Other foods .... 141,424,976.91 
Other supplies .... ven 63,490,586.28 
"PranSPortation . . . 6 vcisas 99,953,043.71 
INEM 6 6.5.4.8 Se K VEO 823,125.00 


Reimbursements ..... 800,701,207.17 
Interest ..... 57,628,852.62 
WoOmuer 2 i 5 ss 16,000,000.00 


Purchases from neutrals... 

Special credit against cre 
dits to be established for 
U. S. Govt. war pur- 
chases in Italy 

Miscellaneous ..... 


18,718,579.42 


25,000,000.00 
56,368 ,541.90 


1,668,573,171.64 








Total reported expend 
Less dollar payments by 
UL. S. Govt. for foreign 
currencies 


14,425,092.25 
1,654,148,079.89 
“The commission, of course, would pre} 
fer to have had Italy make a settlement 
under which the United States received 
larger payments, particularly during the 
earlier years, but she would not do so. 
It was recognized that it was during these 
years that she needed leniency. It also 
must not be forgotten that there was no 
way in which the commission could compel 
the Italian commission to make an agree- 
ment which it was unwilling to make. 


“What is the position of those who op- 
pose the ratification of the settlement? 
Each Senator has a right to form his own 
opinion. My only hope is that in doing so 
you will not be misled into false considera- 
tions. Do not pay heed to political argu- 
ments. Do not turn the work of a bi- 
partisan commission into a football of 
party politics. The interests of the coun- 
try come before those of the Democratic 
or Republican Party. Your constituents 
and mine are fully alive to the situation. 
They are practical business people, and 
they expect you, as their representatives, 
to look at a business question through a 
business man's eyes. If you do so, there 
can be only one conclusion. You must 
approve the settlement. 


Net expenditures 


“It is mere words to say we are sacri- 
ficing the interests of the American tax- 
payer; that the United States is paying 
4% per cent on money borrowed from its 
citizens to loan to the European: Govern- 
ments. If you choose, you can: calculate 
in dollars and cents the difference between 
the average cost of money to the United 
States and the interest paid by our for- 
eign debtors. It makes a warm appeal to 
the unthinking person. It is perhaps an 
easy course to pursue politically. It is 
pleasant to get up and stand here as a 
protector of the American taxpayer and 
say that “if I had negotiated the settle- 
ment I should not have settled at legs 
than so much on the dollar.”” But the an- 
swer is simple. No matter what the cost 
is to the American taxpayer, we are deal- 
ing with facts. 


“Italy says she can not pay any more, 
and there is no way by which we can 
make her change her opinion. A_ bi- 
partisan expert commission, after much 
study and long negotiations, has come to 
an agreement as to what they can pay. 
What we want to get—what we feel we 
ought to get—is entirely beside the point. 
The only question is “What can we get?” 
Who knows better what Italy can pay— 
the American World War Foreign Debt 


; commission, surrounded by its experts ex- 


perienced in examining financial and eco- 
nomic conditions of countries, or a Sena- 
tor or Representative, no matter how sin- 
cere and intelligent he may be, who has 
not had the opportunity so closely to 
study the problem. The people will abide 
by the judgment of the commission. They 
trust the President of the United States. 


The Morgan 


Loan 

“Much was said in the House of Repre- 
sentatives regarding the so-called $100,- 
000,000 Morgan loan made to Italy shortly 
after the debt-funding negotiations were 
concluded. You are all familiar with the 
position taken by the administration last 
spring that it would object to the floating 
in the United States of loans of a Govern- 
ment which had neglected to fund or honor 
its obligations to the United States. Since 
the debt-funding agreement was executed 
the ban on Italian financing in this coun- 
try was lifted. On November 20, 1925, 
Italy, through J. P. Morgan & Co., sold@ 
in the United States $100,000,000 of its ex- 
ternal 7 per cent bonds. The proceéds of 
this issue are to be held ‘“‘as a gold reserve 
available for currency stabilization pur- 
poses, leading to the final steps in the 
Government's definite fiscal policy. and 
financial policy, of which a completely 
stabilized currency is a vital part.” The 
bonds provided for an annual cumulative 
sinking fund of $1,500,000. 

The full text of Senator Smoot'’s ad- 
dress will be continued in the issue of 
March 2%. 


















; Agriculture 
- Committee Votes To 
Hold Night Sessions 





Action Taken in Effort to Expe- 
dite Action on Pending Farm 
Relief Proposals. 


Rep. Kincheloe Says Nothing 
~ Is Coming Out of Hearings 


Mr. Tincher Declares Only Con- 
structive Legislation Has Been 
Enacted by Republicans. 

: 


Associations.] 
Night sessions as a means of expediting 


hearings on pending farm relief proposals 
were decided upon by the House Agritul- 
tural Committee on March 24 after nearly 


an hour’s discussion among the members 
on the possibility of the committee re- 
porting any legislation during this session 
at all. 


The discussion ranged from suggestions 
to advance the committee's morning meet- 
ing time to 7 o’clock to a debate in which 
Republican and Democratic members claim- 
ed for their respective parties the credit of 
having enacted into law whatever bene- 
ficial farm legislation has been passed in 
recent years. 

Representative Rubey, (Dem.) of Leba- 
non, Mo., moved for afternoon sessions of 
the committee but withdrew the motion 
in favor of another for night hearings 
when objections were raised by his Dem- 
ocratic colleagues. Representative Jones 
of Amarillo, Tex.,.(Dem.) declared the 
committee has heard all it needs and “that 
if it is going to do anything at all, it is 
ready to do it now.” 

Representative Kincheloe (Dem.), of | 
Madisonville, Ky., asserted that the pres- 
ent exhaustive hearings are deceiving far- 
mers and the country generally, when the 
committee knows that the program spon- 
sored by the central States farmers’ dele- | 
gation is hopelesS one. Mr. Kincheloe 
said he was willing that every proponent 
of the plan be heard, but they “ought | 
to know that nothing is coming,of it.” 


a 


Rep. Tincher Gives Views. 

Representative Tincher (Rep.),. of Medi- 
cine Lodge, Kan., said he recalled that 
as a member of the Agriculture Commit- | 
tee he had participated in hearings ex- 
tending over months before a bill was rec- | 
ommended, observing that “the only con- 
structive farm legislation that has been 
passed has been enacted during a Repub 
lican admisintration.” 

Pressed to account for the Federal 
serve banking and Federal farm loan bank- | 
ing acts, Mr. Tincher explained that he re- 
ferred to legislation reported by the House 
Agriculture Committee asserted that 
the so-called Lever act, cited by the Demo- 
crats as a product of the Wilson admin- 
istration, has been repealed. 


re- 


and 


Representative 





Fort (Rep.), of East 
Orange, N. J., opposed the fixing of a 
definite time limit on the Committee's 


hearings on the ground that opponents of | 
the Corn Belt program and ather farm re- 
lief measures should be allowed to testifv 
on the prospective effects of such legisla- 
tion on their businesses. Exporters who 
might be affected by the creation of a Fed- 
eral farm board to dispose of crop surpluses | 
abroad should be heard, Mr. Fort asserted. 

Resuming his questioning of Charles 
Hearst, president of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Representative ‘Tincher 
insisted that the witness explain why, un- 
der the program evolved at the recent Des 
Moines Corn Belt conference, and in view 
of the present depression in corn prices, an 


equalization fee should not be levied on 
meat products. 
| 
The Des Moines program would create | 


a Federal farm board and equip it with a 
$250,000,000 revolving fund from the Fed- 
eral Treasury and power to levy an equal- 
ization fee on four basic farm products— 
wheat, cattle, hogs and cotton, to aid 

the disposal of crop and 
Stabilization of prices. 


in 


surpluses the 


Corn Not In Program. 


basic commodity and to afford immediate 
relief in the corn belt, it provides for the 
diversion of $100,000,000 from the $250,- | 
000,000 revolving fund, to be expended in | 
the purchase and warehousing or exporta- 


Corn is not included in the program as a | 
} 
| 


tion of corn. No provison is made for | 
the return of the $190,000,000 to the re- 
volving fund or to the federal treasury 
in the event of a loss. 


The failure to name corn as a basic prod- 
uct or subject it to the proposed equaliza- 
tion fee and the special emergency relief 
planned for the corn belt, has resulted in 
consistent attacks on the program by Mr. 
Tincher and others of the committee, who 
assert it is discriminatory and would have 
other farm products 
growers losses. 


bearing the corn 


Cuyahoga Railway Allowed 
To Participate in Joint Rates | 


[Shippers—Tariffs. ] 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
in No. 17,595 decides the Cuyahoga Val- 


ley Railway Company to be a common car- 
rier of property to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, lawfully 
ticipate in joint rates other common 
carriers, or have its switching charges on 


subject 


which may par- 


with 


interstate shipments absorbed under proper 
tariff provision by the carriers perform- | 
ing the line haul. Its compensation must 
be than is reasonable and 
specific statement of any 
must be filed with the 
immediately upon its adop- 


not more 
and 


basis agreed 


a 
complete 


upon 
Comunission 
tion 

The refusal of the defendants other than 


the Cuyahoga Valley to absorb its switch- 
ing charges is alleged to have subjected 
and to subpect complainant to the pay- 


ment of charges for interstate transporta- 
tion which and unjust and un- 
reasonble, unjustly discriminatory, and un- 
duly and unreasonably prejudicial and dis- 
advantageous. The allowance paid by the 
Cuyahoga Valley by other railroads 
based on the assumption that it is a plant-) 


were are 


is | 


facility. |The Commission was asked to | 
require defendants to cease and desist | 
from the alleged violations of the Inter- | 
State Commerce Act. i 


(Farm Products—Cooperative Marketing 
| 
| 
} 


| casionally 


| or 


| expense 


| of such employees. 





Action on Nofmination 
Of Attorney Deferred 


[Lawyers—Appointments.] 

Action on the nomination of Peyton 
Gordon to serve his second term as Dis- 
trict Attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia was deferred by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Commiftee on Judiciary, in 
executive session, pending presentation of 


further testimony -in opposition to the 
renomination. 
Senator King (Dem., Utah), a member 


of’ the subcommittee, requested Chairman 
Ernst, of Kentucky, to postpone action 
until he was able to place before the com- 
mittee further testimony in opposition to 
Mr. Gordon. Mr. King did not attend the 
committee’s session because of other legis- 
lative business. 

District Attorney Gordon already has 
served nearly a year of his second term, 
despite the fact that the Senate as yet 
has not confirmed his renomination. 


Veterans Bureau 
Order Suggests 
. Economy Keynote 


Cooperation of Every Field and 
Central Office Urged by the 
Director. 


Space Requirements Will Be 
Adjusted as Necessary 


Salaries and Personnel Ordered 
Gone Over With View to Re- 
duction of Staff. 


[Realtors—Bankers—Labor—Empployes. ] 


With the Veterans’ Bureau soon to en 
ter upon the fiscal year 1927, the coopera- 
tion of cvery central office and regional 


official in the service of the Bureau was re 


quested by Brig. General Frank T. Hines, | 


Director of the Bureau, who 


keynote of economy in a general 


issued recently. 


Full text of the general order follows: 


“Subject: ECONOMIES DURING THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1927. 

“Entering the fiscal year 1927, the Di- | 
rector expects the active assistance of 


every field official in the elimination of all 
needless items operating procedure. 
Simplification of methods is vital, for the 


of 


Bureau has now reached the stage of de- | 


velopment when only through the simplifi- 
cation of methods can econo- 
mies be derived. 


/ 
To Eliminate Unessentials. 


systematic 


“In times past it has been the general 


practice to execute contracts for miscel 
laneous services and _ facilities which 
might possibly be required during. the 


year. Certain contracts have no definite 
expense attached might be regarded 
merely as a convenience in case the neces- 


and 


sity ever arose for usage of the services | 


that progress 
that 


listed within. It appears 
been made to the extent 
concerned now reasonably anticipate 
their requirements and that this prac- 
tice need no longet be continued. Use- 
less contracts require as much clerical 
handling as those which are vital and oc- 
suggest usage that is not nec- 


has 
can 


essary or proper. Please do all in your 
power to eliminate all unnecessary con- 
tracts and to delete items that are not 


essential. 

“Please review ail the leases under which 
you operate. Curtailment of certain 
tivities suggests the closing out of facili- 
ties held under’ certain Study 
your space requirements. Where read- 
justments made curtail space 
facilities please institute the necessary 
under procedure preperly' pre- 


ac- 
leases. 


can be to 
action 
scribed. 
Reduce Number of Employees. 

“The item of overhead 
in the operation of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau in the 
salaries of personnel. In addition to each 
salary a certain amount of expense is at- 
tached for clerical records which must be 


heaviest single 


occurs 


| maintained in the field and in Central 
Office. Field officials may not have at- 
tached importance to part time or fee 


basis employees held on their respective 
rolls. Where such employees are needed, 
no question is raised. in view 
of the organization™~ehanges that have oc- 
curred within the past fiscal year, it 
proper that careful survey should be made 
Please decide whether 
or not you are holding certain individuals 


However, 


is 


at little or no salary, for sentimental or 
other reasons, and when their services 
have not a direct value to the Bureau, 


such employees should be separated in ap- 


| proved fashion. 


“The Director considers this matter to | 
be of such importance that he has de- 
manded the personal attention of all 


officials in Central Office and tfrough them 
requiring the assistance of all 
field officials in charge of stations. Each 


is active 


| one is expected to contribute definitely to j 


This letter does not 
acknowledgment, but when you 
to report please make them 


the program outlined. 
require 
have 
known. 


results 


“DURBIN VAN LAW, 
“Acting In Charge, Supply Service.” 


9.155.429 Tons of Coal Used 
By Railroads in January 


(Transportation—Raiiroads—Coal. } 

Class I railroads of the United States 
in January consumed 9,155,429 tons of fuel 
coal in the operation of freight and pas- 
senger train service, at an average cost 
of $2.61 a ton, according to the monthly 
bulletin of railway fuel statistics, issued 
recently by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

1925, 
an 


In January, 
439 tons, at of $2.81 a 
ton. The roads also used 180,621,590 gal- 
lons of fuel oil at an average cost of 2.88 
cents gallon, as against 185,217,432 
lons in January, 1925, at an average 
2,87 cents. 
The total of and fuel oil in 
January was $29,126,599. as compared with 


the roads used 9,209,- 


average cost 


a gal- 
cost 
of 


cost coal) 








$31,267,876 in January, 1925 The cost of 
coal per net ton in January ranged from 
$1.75 in the Pocahontus region to $4.59 in 


New England. 


sounded the | 


order | 


all | 









THE UNITED 


STATES 
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| on . 
Interstate Commerce Commission Gives Reasons 


For Rejecting 





Unconvinced It Would 
Relieve the Congestion 





| Holds Applicant Failed to Show 
Public Need and Con- 


| venience. 





[Railways—Shippers—Construction.] 
Detailed excerpts from the decision of 


Commission re- 


the Interstate Commerce 
fusing permission for the construction of 
Railroad, belt 


the Detroit Connecting a 


line which the applicants declared would 


| 

| solve the freight congestion problem of 
| Detroit, follow: \ 

| 

' “The railroad is proposed to operat 


from Delray, in the city of Detroit, by way 
| of Ecorse, Eloise and Perrinville, Wayne 
County, Farmington Junction, Orchard 

Lake and Pontiac, Oakland County, Utica 
and Mt. Clements, Macomb County, 
Marine City, Clair County, 
of 86.7 miles, all in the State of Michigan. 


St. a 


“The application was made the subject 
of a proposed report finding that the pres- 
future convenience and 


not shown 


| ent and public 
| necessity were 

struction and operation of the line of rail- 

road and recommending denial. No ex- 

ceptions were filed to this report, but on 
28, 1924, a supplemental applica- 
tion petition filed asking for a 
public hearing. The petition 
and a hearing was held for us by the Pub- 
| lie Utilities Commission of Michigan. Ap- 
in to the granting 
the application was enteded behalt 
of the Grand Trunk Railway System, and 
the & Toledo Shore tailroad 
Company. hereinafter 
the Grand Trunk 

“The State 
recommendation 
that it authorized 
articles of 
of State 


to require con- 


' March 


and was 


was granted 


pearance opposition 


of on 

Detroit Line 
respectively 

Line. 


called, 
and the Shore 
made 
premises, but 
the applicant to 
incorporation 
of the State 
was believed that 


Commission has 


in the ad 
{| vises 


file 
Secretary 


with the 
of Mich- 
the pro 


its 


igan because it 
moters were sincere and capable of financ- 


w 
the line and it 
e representations have been 
authorities, and 
of the applica- 
has been-pre- 


| ing the project, 
of constructing 
successfully. N 
other 

objection to the 

tion, other than 
|} sented. Subsequent to the hearing the ap- 


operating 


} made by State no 


granting 


as noted, 


plicant advised that it had not had a con- 
venient opportunity to present its finan- 
cial plan and proposed to do so later. On 


' 
June 17, 1925, it filed a second ells, 
€ 


application setting forth the proposed plan 
of financing and requesting that the oriz- 
| inal application be to this 
| plan. 


amended show 


Independent Carrier. 
be in- 
handling 
It 
and 
in 


railroad is 


to 
for 


j “The an 
dependent 
|} heavy freight 
intended to 
| connecting railroad 


proposed 
carrier, designed 
tonnage 
serve 


by electricity. 
terminal 
a link 

around Detroit. <As 
jected, the railroad would cross every trunk 
line passing through Detroit. 
The applicant proposes to connect with all 
the Port Huron 
hereinafter 


is as a 


and as a 


through route pro- 


entering or 


these lines and also with 
& Detroit Railroad 
Port Huron. 

| “The 


construction 


condition urged requiring the 
of the proposed line is the 
| alleged congestion of railroads and indaus- 
tries at Detroit. It is represented that 
this condition greatly retards the move- 
ment of freight through Detroit and is 
hampering the industrial expansion of 
eastern Michigan; that existing railroads 
unable to expand their 
enough to handle the traffic and 
the rapid growth of business that ex- 
pected: further, that existing rail- 
roads, because of congested terminals and 
| insufficient main-line mileage inade- 


as 


are facilities 


is 


and, 


are 


to | 


distance | Company. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Detroit Connecting Railroad Plan 


ties of the city, which are subject to defin- Increased Terminal 


are approaching the 
point of saturation. The existing rail- 
roads claim that congestion at Detroit 
has chiefly effected traffic originating at 
or destined to Detroit, that the thing most 
needed to relieve the situation. is addi- 
tional terminal facilities, and that they are 
in a position to provide these and are 
providing them as needed. 

“It is claimed that numerous steps have 
been and are being taken that largely re- 
lieve congestion at Detroit. Through 
freight trains are now operated between 
Toledo on the one hand, and Port Huron, 
Pontiac, Durand, Saginaw, Bay City, 
Windsor, Niles, and Jackson on the other. 
Some of these trains do not run through 


ite limitations and 


Detroit and none of them are broken up 
there, except that the Grand Trunk trains 
northbound reduce tonnage at Detroit. 
; Construction of a line by the Pennsy!l- 
vania has added the service of another 
carrier from Toledo. The Ironton has 
completed a eut-off from Trenton to the 
River Rouge furnace of the Ford Motor 


The Grand Trunk completed a 


large yvard in the northeastern section of 
Detroit in 1916, and has otherwise ex- 
tended and improved its facilities from 
time to time. The Pere Marquette is now 
building large yards near Toledo and at 
Plymouth, Mich. The Ironton has under 
consideration oa large classification yard 


just south of Trenton The Shore Line 


| is building additional classification tracks 


at Toledo, and the Michigan Central is 
building large classification yards at North 


Toledo. 


“A witness for the Shore Line stated 
that by providing additional classification 
facilities at Toledo the carriers Will be 
able to classify at that place traffic des- 
tined to the various districts in Detroit 

} and beyond. The Pennsylvania entered 
Detroit in 19238. It has constructed a sec- 


no | 


h reasonable prospects | 


called the | 


} of 


| dling traffic originating at 


| 
| 


eare for | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| tended to 


| quate to handle the traffic of the territory, 


especially sufficient coal to supply the 
heavy demands of northern Michigan for 
, that commodity. It claimed that the 
| proposed line would serve to diffi- 
| culties and delays said to exist in moving 
| freight through the city, would make pos- 
| sible industrial expansion outside of con- 
gested and would open up new 
route from the coal fields on both sides of 
the Ohio to northern Michigan points. 


is 


avoid 


areas, a 


“Congestion Not Exceptional.” 

“The applicant’s president testified that 
congestion of railroads at Detroit had been 
| due to the rapid growth of the city and 
to expansion of limited territory: and that 
it had been due in part to failure of in- 
; dustries to provide track and storage facili- 
ties. 

“It does not appear that the congestion 
| at Detroit is exceptional. A 
| the Grand Trunk testified that 
seasons there is always general congestion 
of freight: that it is caused by heavy local 
traffic, severe weather and other contin- 

gencies; that congestion at Detroit is due 
| to traffic local to Detroit (meaning, no 
doubt, originating at or destined to De- 
| troit); and that there was congestion 
at the time of the hearing. 


in busy 


no 


“Several witnesses from Pontiac testified 
| for the applicant that ther are serious de- 
lays at Detroit in moving traffic between 
Toledo and Pontiac. One stated that the 
delays were due to lack of room and motive 


power. 

“The only witness from Detroit, a con- 
sulting engineer for the Detroit Rapid 
| Transit Commission, nothing touch- 
ing directly on the question of delays in 
freight movement or the character of serv- 
ice given by the railroads at Detroit. As 
to this matter there is no testimony from 
any one residing at or representing De- 
troit. There were no witnesses from any 
| places other than Pontiac in the territory 
north of Detroit. 

“About the only testimony as to the in- 
ability of the existing railroads to expand 
their facilities and move traffic expediously 
through Detroit is that they pass for long 
distances through built up areas, that the 
| only real belt line is the Detroit Terminal 
| Railroad; and that the are short 


says 


| 


others 





lines owned by individual roads, and are 
terminal roads only in a limited sense. 
| 
| Expansion of Industry. . 
| 


“The witness from Detroit describes the 
il terminals at Detroit. 


expansion of industry 





He says that each 
put 





has necessarily 


{4 greater burden on the terminal facili-\, south, 


witness for 














| the city. 


| tions are 


tion of line in the northwestern section of 
Detroit, partly outside of the city limits. 
A nn to the hearing 
shows the Detroit Ter- 
limits and ex- 
Highland Park. 
Union Belt 
intended when 


submitted 
line 
just east of 


ap prior 


this crossing 
minal e city 
tending eastward 
It to 
Railroad, @nd 
oempleted to serve as a belt line. 


through 


is be operated by the 


is evidently 


has 
its 


Pennsylvania 
expanding 
also has land 
and lo- 
additional 
at reasonable 
figures: that the Terminal Rail- 
road has considerable adjacent 
to its present yards for enlarging its ter- 
minals; and that the 
acquired land for terminal purposes. 
“The applicant’s president is apparently 
unwilling to concede that steps that have 
been and are being taken the existing 
railroads to relieve congestion of traffic 
at Detroit arc adequate for that purpose. 
While agreeing with existing railroads that 
the thing most needed to relieve the situa- 


that the 
room for further 
that the Wabash 
for such purposes, 
open territory 
acquired 
Detroit 
property 


“It appears 
ample 
facilities; 
available is 
in 
property can 


cated where 


be 


by 





| Which 


| No 


|} points below 


Facilities Need Seen 


Decision Holds That Belt Line 
Would Not Help Situation, 


However. 


needs other than that it is the seat of an 
important automobile industry and of a 
large generating plant of an _ electric 
power company. 

“Prior to the hearing the applicant sub- 
mitted 


the 


a letter from a representative of 


automobile industry mentioned. In 


this letter it is stated that the industry’s 


shipments, both inbound and outbound, 


| are delayed at Detroit and that all manu-; 


facturing centers north, south, and west 
of Detroit would be wonderfully benefited 
by construction of the proposed line. 
About the only other matter of record in 
this connection the testimony of the 
applicant’s president that in 1923 several 
thousand automobiles driven away 
Flint, Mich., and Pontiac, and that 
all would have gone by rail if the existing 
railroads had able to handle them: 
and that at Clair, Marysville, and 
Port Huron over 30,000 cars 
year are originated, half of 
no natural route to the south 
and have to go out by a circuitous route. 


is 


were 
from 


been 
St. 
of 


freight a 


have 


details are given. However, the wit- 
ness objects to all references to the in- 
directness of the route of the proposed 


| line, repeating several times that it is time 


| competitive 


that counts, not mileage. 
Financial Plans Discussed. 
“AS a 
railroads 


route in connection with other 
between Pontiac and Detroit the 
proposed line would have little other than 
The number of railroad 
Pontiac is physically sufficient, it 
to suitable to all 
points. No doubt some competitive serv- 
for Pontiac be desirable, but it 
built important industry and 
outstripped points where there is 
The highways in the region 
represented be excellent for truck- 


use, 
lines at 
appears, 


give routes 


ice would 


has up an 
many 
competition. 


are to 


ing. 


Ironton has recently | 


| change 


tion at Detroit is additional terminal facili- | 


claims that these can neither be 
provided nor operaged within the present 
congested area. He claims that the 
gradual expansion of the present facilities 
will afford no relief while the terminal sys- 
tem must still be served by the same num- 


ber and capacity of main line tracks. 


ties, he 


also 


Not Comparable to Chicago. 

“The estimated original cost of the pro- 
posed Tine does not appear to cover the cost 
building extensive terminals han- 
destined to 
Detroit. Without such terminals it is dif- 
ficult to see how construction of the line 
would improve the situation at Detroit 
unless it would facilitate phe interchange 
of traffic or serve to divert through traffic 
from lines passing through the city. 

“It appears that the proposed line is in- 
Detroit somewhat as the 
Railway Company's 


for 


or 


serve 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
line, commonly known the Chicago 
Outer Belt, serves Chicago. The situation 
at Detroit, however, does not resemble 
that at Chicago where all railroads enter- 
ing the city terminate. All the steam 
railroads entering Detroit, except the Iron- 
ton, have lines passing through the city. 


as 


They interchange a very large amount of ! 
| business originating at or destined to De- 


troit, but very litle that passes through 
The proposed line would be of 
little use for interchanging business local 
to that place since it would require much 
longer Moreover, existing connec- 


shown to be inadequate for 


hauls. 
not 
this purpose 

“Other testimony to the al- 
‘leged inadequacy of transportation facili- 
ies at Pontiac there is no specific show- 
ing Nas to the necessity for the proposed 
line as link in a through line between 
Toledo and points south, on the one hand, 
and Pontiac, Marine City, and northern 
Michigan on the other. The testimony as 


to the inadequacy of transportation facili- 


than as 


ties at Pontiac relates chiefly to the al- 
leged delays and difficulties in moving 
traffic through Detroit. 


Letters Favoring Application. 


“In addition _to the testimony of the wit- 
nesses from Pontiac the applicant offered, 
prior to the hearing, letters dated some 
time in April, 1923, from representatives 
of two manufacturering establishments and 
one company at Pontiac. In 
one of these letters it is stated that it has 
in order to rail de- 
merchandise Detroit 
from Toledo, and tu have 
by express large quantities of 
goods that should be shipped by freight. 
There is some general testimony for the 
applicant as to alleged lack of adequate 
transportation facilities limiting produc- 
tion of existing industries at Pontiac and 
making it impossible to locate new indus- 
tries there; also as to the alleged inability 
of the Grand Trunk to expand its facili- 
ties to meet the growing transportation 
needs of Pontiac. { 

Testimony 


mercantile 
been uvoid 
from 


also 


necessary, 
to 
even 


lays, truck 
and 


shipped 


for the applicant as to the 
need of places other ‘than Pontiac the 
proposed line is meager and of a very gen- 
eral nature. It is claimed that the part of 
Michigan served by the Detroit, Bay City 
& Western Railroad, hereinafter called the 
Bay City, has long get 
enough coal to supply its needs because of 
of railroads. There 
testimony to support 
Mich., particular 
tioned as in need of a direct outlet 


for 


been unable to 


congestion is no spe- 


cific this claim. 
Marysville, in is men- 


to the 
There is no testimony as to its 





of the 
surveys. 


“The location 
been fixed by 


proposed line has 
It would be single- 
track, except fur 3.3 miles of second-track. 
The maximu mgrade would be 1 per cent 


northbound and 0.7 per cent southbound. 
The maximum grade would be 1 per cent 
tailed, is $6,838,286. The estimate pro- 


vides for 15 miles of siding. This is about 
the that might required for 
passing tracks and would not provide for 
ecennecting or tracks for 
other yards of 


amount be 


tracks inter- 


vards, or import- 
ance. 
“The estimate cover the necessary 


may 
initial expenditures of the applicant, but 
would not represent the whole capital cost 
of obtaining the service of the proposed 
line, of equipment is estimated at 
$2.800,000. including the cost of 10 electric 
locomotives at $80,000 each, and of freight 
car equipment not specified. The ‘general 
estimate of cost’ is stated as $7,350.000, in- 
cluding $511,741 applicable to purchase of 
equipment. 


Cost 


“To finance construction and equipment 
of the railroad, the applicant proposes to 
issue 180,000 shares of stock without par 
value, $6,900,000 of noncumulative pre- 
ferred stock, $3,000,000 of first-mortgage 
30-year 6 per cent gold bonds, and $500,000 
of equipment trust notes. It is represented 
that those interested in the construction 
and operation of the railroad can take the 


————— eee 






























































































years. 

































Five Steel Cargo Steamers 
’ om ° 
Sold by Shippipg Board 
ee \ 
[Commerce—Finance.] 

The Shipping Board has approved the 
sale of five steel cargo vessels. 

The S. S. ‘“‘West Hepburn” and the S. 8S. 
“West Wind” were awarded to Sudden & 
Christensen, of San Francisco, for $175,000 
and $162,000, respectively, subject to cer- 


tain preliminary conditions. These vessels 


are two-deck, steel cargo ones, 8564 and 
8800 deadweight tons. 

The ‘West Hepburn,” 
oil burner, is presently outfitted to burn 
coal. The “West Wind” is laid up in 
New York, and the “West Hepburn” laid 
up in Philadelphia. Both will undergo cer- 
tain repairs. 

The s. Ss. “Continental Bridge,” 
“Holyoke Bridge’’ and “Bound Brook,” 
were awarded to Swayne & Hoyt, Inc., of 
San Francisco, for $34,000, $32,000 and 
$32,000, respectively, subject to certain 
nreliminary conditions. These vessels are 
of 5289, 5340 and 5196 deadweight tons. 

These ships are laid up in the James 
River and will undergo certain repairs. 


designed as an 


Representations Over Slaying 
Of American Made to Mexico 


[Foreign Affairs—Mexico.] 


The American Ambassador in Mexico 
City, James R. Sheffield, has made repre- 
sentations to the Mexican Government 
over the death of Joe Hall, of Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 

Mr. Hall was reported beaten to death 


near Ixtlan, Nyarit, Mexico, it was stated 
ut the Department of State on March 4. 








securities, when authorized and issued, for 
an amount sufficient to provide $7,350,000, 
the general estimate of cost. Leaving out 
the equipment trust notes, the applicant 
proposes to issue $9,000.000, par value, 
printipal amount of securities, and 180,000 
shares of stock without par value to pay 
for construction estimated to cost less than 
$7,000,000. The plan provides only $500,000 
for equipment. estimated to nearly 
$3,000,000. 


or 


cost 


Benefits Not Discerned. 

the of it appears 
be of little 
use for the interchange of business local 
Detroit, 


“From facts record 


that the proposed line would 


to and would not be a material 
factor in relieving congestion at that place 
either of such 
by 


area; 


by reason interchange or 


diverting traffic from the congested 


and that, need is shown for the 


link through route from 


Toledo to points north of Detroit. The 
line has possibilities as a means of open- 
ing up new territory to industries, thus 
permitting the establishment of industrial 
plants outside the congestion of those 
areas. 

“Whether industrial development suffi- 
cient to contribute materially to the sup- 
port of the line would be immediate, or 
would the exhaustion of industrial 
sites closer to Detroit, is largely a matter 
of opinion. It is proposed to issue securi- 
ties in an amount greatly exceeding the 
estimated cost of construction. The fact 
that the applicant intends to offer its 
securities at so great a discount does not 
indicate much confidence in the earning 
power of the road. On the whole, the 
eyidence is not convincing that the line 
as proposed should be built. 

“Upon the facts of record we find that 


no 


line as a in a 


await 


, the present and future public convenience 
| and necessity do not require and will not 


require the construction by the applicant 
of the line of railroad described in the 
application. An order will be entered deny- 
ing the application.” 








The Life of 
Advertisements 


BECAUSE of the thorough indexing of 
The United States Daily each issue 
will live a long time---in many cases for 
Read, filed and referred to at 
intervals its pages insure long life to 
your advertisements. 
open for general advertising schedules 
with the issue dated April 5. 
pondence regarding appearance in that 
and succeeding issues should be 
addressed to the 
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300 Tracts Sold 
During Osage Oil 


Lease Auction 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Says 113,392.04 Acres Were 
Disposed Of. 


Highest Price Paid for One 
Plot in Group Was $710,000 


Burbank Pool Rights Bring Big 
Bonus and Is Event of Paw- 
huska Bidding. 


{Indians—Public Lands—Realtors— 


Refiners—Bankers.] 

A complete report, giving for the first 
time details of the recent sale, at public 
auction, of Osage oil leases, was received 
Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, from J. George Wright, 
Superintendent of the Osage Agency. 

The sale was held at Pawhuska, Okla., 
Maroh 17 and 18, and was conducted 
by Superintendent Wright, assisted by P. 
V. Roundy of the United States Geological 
Survey, who was detailed specially,to de- 
termine the sufficiency of bonus offers for 
the various tracts so]d. 

The report states that the sale was at- 
tended by representatives of the principal 
oil companies operating in the nn | 
tinent Field and other interested partif%s 
with the result that there was consider- 
able spirited competition. 


735 Tracts Offered at Sale. 

A summary shows that total 
tracts of land, comprising 113,392.04 acres, 
were offered for sale. Of this number, 30 
tracts, comprising 46,331.43 acres, te 
sold for a bonus of $3.998,485.00. The 
average price brought per acre was $86.30. 

The land offered on the first day of the 
sale lay east of range 7 and that on the 
second sale lay of range 7, 
officially described as the ‘‘east side’ and 
the ‘“‘west side.”’ 

The number of tracts on the “east side” 
offered was 318, comprising 50,420.90 acres. 
Of this number, 131 tracts, comprising 20.- 
500.90 acres were sold for a& bonus of 

258,600.00. The average price received 
for this land was $12.61 per acre. 

The number of tracts offered on the 
“west side’’ was 417, comprising 62,971.14 


by 


on 





a of 735 


day’s west 


acres. Of this number, 169 tracts, com- 
prising 25,830.53 acres, was sold for a 
bonus of $3,739,885. The average price 


received for this acreage was $144.78 per 
acre. 


* Burbank Leases Sold. 


An event of the sale was the disposal 
of 18 leases in the Burbank “pool” for a 
bonus of $3,425,600. The highest price 
paid for any one of these tracts was $710,- 
000, the purchaser being the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company. The next highest price 
paid for one of these leases was $625,000, 
also by the Phillips Petroleum Cémpany. 

In a preliminary telegraphic report on 
the sale, Superintendent Wright repo 
303 tracts sold for an aggregate of $4,385, 
000. %In the present report, he states the 
number of tracts sold as 300 at a total 
price of $3,998,485. He reports the slight 
discrepancy as being due to one of the at- 
tendants at the sale disclaiming bid on 
two tracts and the subsequent withdrawal 
of another bidder because of the death of 
his client for whom the tract was bid in. 

The report states that the Osage Tribal 
Council met on March 19 and ratified the 
sale. 

In concluding his report, Superintendent 
Wright gave it as his opinion that the 
sale was ‘“‘very satisfactory” and recom- 
mended its approval by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 
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Department O of State Announces 


Official Directory Names Envoys 
In Order of Their Precedence | 


Re ‘presentative of Gea Britain Third in Point 
Of Service Here; Chilean Ambassador 
Latest to Be Appointed. | 


[State—Diplomatic List.] 


Names and addresses of ambassadors, | retary of Embassy, 1302 Kighteenth Street 
ministers, and the complete official staffs (elephene; ieee yd 
of all diplomatic delegations resident in eee de Gonzalez Pere ea 
Washington are given below in the latest ssaehee ielees rdanivia Jines, Militar) 

* : ’ 4 c . 4 p . 
Bastiat of ace: ee Senora de Urdanivia uate e Angent. 
| Dr. Santiago F. Bedoya, Second Secre- 
s . | tary of Embassy, 2010 Wyoming Avenue 
ia ial (telephone, North 7231). 

Senor Don Juan Riano y Gayangos, Senor Hector Velarde, Second Secretary 
Chamberlain to His Majesty the King of of Embassy, 2306 Massachugetts Avenue 
Spain, Ambassador Kh. and P. (December 1, (telephone, Potomac 1785). 

1913). 2620 Sixteenth Street (telephone, Dr. Roman Leon y Bueno, Second Secre- 
Columbia 5038). Absent. Dean of Diplo- 


tary of Embassy. 


















Main 8676). 


tache, 1925 


Potomac 


Absent. 





matic Corps. Senor Julio Malaga Grenet, Attache. 

Senora Dona Alicia Ward de Raino Absent. 

Senor Don Eduardo Garcio Comin, Coun- Oftice of Embassy, 2010 Wyoming Ave- 
xelor of Embassy and Charge d’Affairs ad | nue (telephone, North 7231) 

@ nterim (February 26, 1926). The Calver- ; 
ton (telephone, Columbia 8806). Mexico 

Senora Dona Maria Ferretti de Garcia Senor Don Manuel C. Tellez, Ambassa- 
Comin. | dor, E. and P. (February 24, 1925). 2829 | 

Senor Don Mariano de Amvedo y Galar- | Sixteenth Street (telephone, Adams 6). 
mendi, Second Secretary, Wardman Park Senora Dona Emilia Benoit de Tellez. 
Annex (telephone, Columbia 4741). Sen@& Dr. Don Antonio Castro-Leal, 

: . Counsélor of Ismbassy, 2047 Rosemént 

Senor Don Pedro de Soto, Attache, Ward- ae 
man Park Hotel (telephone, Columbia Avenue (telephone, aoaue 5498). . 
2000). Senora Dona Maria Teresa de Castro- 

‘ j Leet. 

Major Victoriano Casajus, Royal Span Senor Don Carlos A. Baumbach y 
ish Army, Military Attache, Wardman | Giisthe, Second sec retary, 1480 Girard 
Parl: Hotel. Street (telephone, Adams 8251). 

Lieutenant Commander Adolfo H. de>} Senora Dona Clemencia Cavazos de 
Solas, Royal Spanish Navy, Naval <At- | Baumbach. 
tache, The Calverton Apartments (tele- Senor Don Luis Padilla Nervo, Third 
phone Columbia 8806). | Secretary, 1474 Columbia Road. 

Senora Dona Josefina Martinez de Solas. Senor Don Luis Riversa-Rosas, Third 

Senor Don Fernando Silvela vy de Tor- | Secretary, 2138 California Street. 
desillas, Attache, Wardman Park Hotel Senora Dona Luisa Corbey de Rivera- 
(telephone, Columbia 2000). | Rosas. ; ; 

Office of Embassy, The Calverton, 1673 ene Don F Se piebeldid Jy ; 99 
Columbia road (telephone. Columbia 3614). mercial _ Attache, 2 ae, ee ees 

| (telephone, Columbia 7744). 
Belgium | an Dona Laura Vasquez de Suaste 

Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Am- | Yee Don Canuto A. Vargas, Attache, 
en eee fey TEEN «TEES | 312 Garland Avenue, Takoma Park, Mary- 
Massachusetts Avenue. land: 

Baroness de Cartier de Marchiene | Senora Dona Maria Bonillas de Vargas. 

Mr. Raoul Tilmont, Secretary of [Km.- | Senor Don Manuel Mesa A., Attache, 
bassy, 2008 Sixteenth Street (telephone, | 1413 Girard Street (telephone, Adams 5827). 
Potomac 1009). Senor Don Baldomero Almada, Assist- 

Madame Tilmont. ant Commercial Attache, Monadnock 

‘ . : . Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

mene Joseph van der Elst, Second Sec- Office of Embassy. 2829 Sixteenth Street 
oe (telephones, Columbia 4914 and 4915). 

Office of IEXmbassy, 1780 Massachusetts 





B venue (telephones, Main 8196 and 8396). | Italy 


Nobil Giacomo de Martino, Ambassador 
|B. and P. (March 2, 1925). 2700 Sixteenth 
Street (telephone, Adams 2815). 


Great Britain 
The Right Honorable Sir Esme Howard, 


G. CoM: G., K. C. B., 'C. ‘V. ,O., Ambas- Nobile .Donna Antomette de Martino. 
vi. He dind P. (March 5, 1924). 1300 Con- | Signor Giuseppe Catalani, Second Coun- 
nfedout Avenue. | selor of Embassy, 1301 Sixteenth Street. 

Lady Isabella Howard. Signora Catalani. 

Mr. Henry Chilton, E. E. and M. P.. Act Colonel Augusto Villa. Honorary Aide 
ing Counselor of Embassy, 1812 R Street | de Camp to His Majesty the King of Italy, 
(telephone, North 61). | Military Attache, Wardman Park Hotel 

Mrs. Chilton. | (telephone, Columbia 2000). mal 

Commander Count Ettore Sommati di 

Captain, The Honorabie A. Stopford, RF. 


Mombello, Honorary Aide de Camp to His 


N., Naval Attache, 2336 Massachusetts Majesty the King, Naval Attache, 1601 
a eee See Ere). | Sixteenth Street (telephone, North 7579). 
Colonel C. E, C. G. Charlton, Military At- Countess Sommati di Mombello. 
tache, 1922 Snuderland Place (telephone, Commander Silvio Scaroni, Air Attache. 
Franklin 7186). Count Delfino Rogeri di Villanova, First 
Mrs. Charlton. Secretary of Embassy. 
Group Captain M. G. Christie, Air At Countess Rogeri di Villanova. Absent. 





tache, 2400 Sixteenth Street. Signor Luigi Mariani, Secretary of Em- 
Mr. John Joyce Broderick, Commercial bassy, Hotel Martinique. aes ; 
Gounselor of Embassy, 23326 California Signor Leonardo ‘Vitetti, Secretary of 
Street (telephone, North 6504) | Embassy, Hampton irae 
ea ' Signor Luciano Mascia, Secretary of 
nee Eee | Embassy, 2101 Sixteenth Street NW (tele- 
The Honorable H. W. Brooks, First Sec- phone, North 5283). 
BRISIY | Donna Anna Domville-Mascia 
The Honorable Mrs. Brooks. Absent. Signor Romolo Angelone, Commercial 
Mr. J. Balfour, Second Secretary, 1300 | Attache. 
Connecticut Avenue. Office of Embassy, Sixteenth and Fuller 
Mr. G. H. Thompson, Second Secretary, | Streets (telephone, Adams 6300). 
t 
2400 Sixteenth Street. 2 
Sir Adrian William Maxwell Baillie, Bart, Germany 
Second Secretary, The Anchorage. Baron Ago Maltzan, Ambassador E. and 
Engineer Commander Albert Knothe, R. | P- (Mareh 12, 1925) 1425 Massachusetts 
a Assistant Naval Attache, 1603 Euclid | #venue-. 


Baroness Maltzan. 


Street. j var 
Dr. Hans Heinrich 


Dieckhoff, Counselor 


The Honorable Mrs. Knothe. | 1 
D D} sy, 1702 Sixteenth street (tele- 
Breveit Major W. H. S. Alston, Assistant of _— saan ee 
Military Attache, The tc horage. mee, r 
‘ ; a Frau Dieckhoff. 
Mr. A. J. Pack, Commercial Secretary, Herr Emil Wiehl, First Secretary of the 
2 Rector Street, New York City. Embassy, 1336 Nineteenth street. Absent. 
. Mr. Henry L. d’A. Hopkinson, Third Dr. Martin Schlimpert, Secretary of Em- 
Secretary, The Anchorage (telephone, | passy. 1336 Nineteenth street. 
Potomac 4754). Frau Schlimpert. Absent. 
Mr, jWeander McCormick-Goodhart, Com- | ~py, Emil L. Baer, Secretary of Embassy, 
mer "Becretary, Langley Park, Hyatts- | wardman Park Hotel. 
ville, Md. (telephone Woodside 123), ; Baron Leopold Plessen, Secretary of Em- 
Mr. H. H. Sims, Attache, 1819 Nine-| passy, 1821 Q street (telephone, North 
teenth Street (telephone, Potomac 468). 5860). 
Office of Embassy, 1801 Nineteenth Street Dr. Edwart von Selzam, Secretary of 
(telephone, Franklin 5272). Embassy, 1034 Connecticut Avenue (Tele- 
A phone, Franklin 4430). 
Argentina Office of Embassy, 1439 Massachusetts 
Mr, Honorio Pueyrredon, Ambassador E. | Avenue (telephone, Main 4836). 
and P. (March 10, 1924). 1600 New Hamp- 


shire Avenue (telephone, Potomac 1109). 
Madame Julieta M. de Pueyrredon. 


Japan 


, Mr. Tsuneo Matsudaira, Ambassador E. 
Miss Julia Helena Pueyrredon. and P. (March 16, 1925). 1321 K Street 
Miss Raquel Pueyrredon. (telephone, Franklin 4926 
Mr. Felipe A. Epil, Counselor of Em- Madame Matsudaira. 

hassy, 1806 Corcoran Street. Mr. Setsuzo Sawada, Counselor of Em- | 
7 ‘ > ae eid tie 
Mr. Eduardo Racedo, First Secretary of bassy, 1805 Irving Street (telephone, Adams | 
Embassy, Wardman Park Hotel. 6732). 


Madame E. Racedo. Madame Sawada. 
Commander Ricardo A. Vago, Naval At- Mr. Kengo Mori, Financia! Attache, The 
tache, Wardman Park Hotel. Equitable Buildng, New York City. Ab- 


Madame Amanda B. de Vago. 


sent. 
Mr. Conrado Traverso, Secretary of Em- Mr. Kazue Kuwashima, First Secretary | 
hassy, 1806 Corcoran Street. of Embassy, 1404 Twenty-first Street (tele- 
Mr. Wenceslao Escalante, Attache, 1806 | phone, Potomac 2113) 
jCorcoran Street. Madame Kuwashima. 
; Mr. _Horacio de Pueyrredon, Attache, Captain Isoroku Yamamoto, |. J. N., 
} 1600 New Hampshire Avenue. Naval Attache, 1422 Massachusetts Ave- 
4 Office of Embassy, 1806 Corcoran Street | nue (telephone, Main 5698). 
, (telephones, North 852 and 853). Colonel Noburu Morita, I. J. A., Military 
i 5 Attache, The Portland (telephone, Main 
Peru 8676). 
br. Heynan Velarde, Ambassador BE. and Mr. Suemasa Okamoto, Second Secre 
/t F. (March 24, 1924). 2306 Massachusetts | tary of Embassy, The Cathedral Mansions 


Avenue (telephone, Potomac 
Velarde. Absent. 


eal de 
or Alfredo Gonzalez Prada, First Sec 


1785). (telephone, Adams 4800). 


Madame Okamoto 


| 
| 
s 








Embassy, 


Madame Radler de 


Senor Don 


THE UNITED STATES D 


Captain Saburo Isoda, 


Sixteenth 


9997 


Mademoiselle Radler 


Senora Dona Maria Touceda 


Jose T. 


and Charge 
terim (February 


9 





1926). 
Senor Don Luis Marino Perez, Cemmer- 


t 
| Embassy, 1445 Spring Road (telephone, | 
Adams 8016). 

Madame Miyajima. 

Mr. Yasuto Shudo, Commercial Secre- | 
tary, 165 Broadway, New York City. Ab- | 
sent. | 

Madame Shudo. Absent. 

Mr. Yoshiaki Miura, Third Secretary, | 
The Sherman (telephone, Franklin 2045). | 

Madame Miura. 

Lieutenant Kyoho Hamanaka, I. J. | 
Assistant Naval Attache, 1422 sacgnane “| 
setts Avenue (telephone, Main 5698). 

Major Kikuichi Abe, I. J. A., Assistant | 
Military Attache, The Portland (telephone, 


I. J. A., Assistant 








Military Attache, The Portland (telephone, | 
Main 8676). { 

Lieutenant Chikao Yamamoto, I. J. N., | 
Assistant Naval Attache, 1422 Massachu 
setts Avenue (telephone, Main 5698). 

Mr. Yutaka Ishizawa, Attache. 

Madame Ishizawa. 

Mr. Tomokazu Hori, Attache 

Mr. Wiyoshi Fukuyi, Attache. 

Mr. Fumio Morita, Attache 

Mr. Yavoi Nagaiwa, Attache. 

Mr. Shigehisa Hirose, Attache. 

Mr. Aarata Sugihara, Attache 

Office of Embassy. 1310 N Street (ele 
phones, Main 2466 and 2467). 

Brazil 

| Mr. S. Gurgel do Amaral, Ambassador E., 
and P (June 19, 1925). 1603 Hi Street 
(telephone, Franklin 45381). 

Madame Gurgel do Amaral. Absent. 

Mr. Samuel de Sousa Leao Gracie, Coun- 
selor of Embassy. Absent. 

Madame de Sousa Leao Gracie. Absent. 

Commander Radler de Aquino, Naval At- 


Street (telephone. 
Aquino. 
de Aquinv. 


Mr. Robert Mendes Goncalves. Second 
Secrtary, Rauscher's. 

Mr. Sebastiao Sampaio. Commercial At 
tache. Absent. 

Madame Sebastiao Sampaio. Absent. 

Office of Embassy. 1693 H Street (iele- 
phone, Franklin 4531). 

Cuba 

Senor Won Rafael Sanchez Aballi, Am- 
bassador E. and P. (December 3, 1925). 2630 
Sixteenth Street (telephone, Columbia 2680). 
Absent. 

Senora de Sanchez Aballi. Absent. 

Senor Don Arturo Padro, Counselor of 
Embassy, 1016 Sixteenth Street. Absent. 


de Padro. 


Baron, Secretary of 
d’Affaires ad_ in- 
The Argonne. 


| cial Attache, 2716 Woodley Place. Absent. 
Senora Dona Margaret F. de _ Perez. 
Absent. 
Captain Enrique A. Prieto, Military At- 
tache, The Roosevelt. 


Attache, 


Senor 


Rodriguez. 


lasco, 


sistant 
Street. 


Office of 


Senora Donu 
Absent. 


Lieutenant Gustavo M. 


Vicent 
1941 


Absent. 


Senor Don Cayetano 


Lieutenant Rafael 
Military 


the 


Julia Strong 


Attache, 


Commercial 


Torroella, Naval 


1413 Girard Street. 
Don 
Third Secrtary, 
phone, Columbia 9952). 
Senora Dona 


e Valdes Rodriguez. 
Biltmore Street (tele- 
Absent. 


de Valdes 


de Queseda, At- 


tache, 2400 Sixteenth Street (telephone, 
Columbia 7200. 

Senor Don Jose D. Velasco, Attache. 
Absent. 


Mercedes Montalvo de Ve- 


Alfonso vy Garcia, As- 


1358 Fairmont 


and Military 


Attaches, 2680 Sixteenth Street (telephone, 


Columbia 


2956). 


Office of Embassy, 


Hon. Her 
sador E. 


tache, 


Mr. 


tary Attac 


Mr. 


1879). 
Office of 

2015 

5700). 
Office of 


Office of 


2886). 
Office of 





| 


Fifteenth 


3519 


he for 


| Mr. Armand du Chayla, 
1863 Vernon Street 


Military 
Stre 


Naval A 


Financial 


Street. New York City. 


Embassy, 


Aeronautics, 
Street (telephone Potomac 1824). 
Madame Thenault. 
Captain EB. 
Attache, Wardman Park Hotel (telephone, 
Columbia 2000). 


Lombard, 


Attache, 


2630 Sixteenth Street 


(telephone, Columbia 7984), 


France 
nry Berenger, Senator, Ambas- 
and P. (January 20, 1926). 


Madame Berenger, nee Delzant de Cari- 


tan. 

Brigadier General George A. 1.. Dumont, 

Military Attache, Wardman Park Hotel. 
| 

\ Madame Dumont. Absent. 

Mile. Maud Dumont. Absent. 

Count de Sartiges, Counselor of Em- 
| bassy, 1853 Vernon Street (telephone Poto- 
mac 1879). Absent. 

Captain Edmond D. Willm, Naval At- 
tache, The Argonne (telephone, Adams 
44@2). 

Madame Willm. 


Mr. Charles Auguste Louis Le Neveu, 
Commercial Attache, New York City. 
Mr. Robert Lacour-Gayet, Financial At- 
15 East Forty-eighth Street, 
York City (telephone, Murray 
and Wardman Park Hotel. 
Jules Henry, 
California Street. 
Count Jacques de Sieyes de Veynes, Sec- 
ond Secretary, 
phone, Cleveland 4070). 
Countess de Sieyes de Veynes. 
Major George Thenault, 


New 


Hill 7261), 


First Secretary, 1860 


Lowell Street (tele- 


Assistant Mili- 


1911 R 


Assistant Military 


| Engineer Lieutenant Paul Edouard 
Henri Gripon, Assistant Naval Attache, 


} 1620 R Street (telephone, Potomac 1900). 


Third Secretary, 
(telephone Potomac 


the Portner, 
et (telephone, North 


ttache, The Argonne 


(telephone, Adams 4362). 
Office of Commercitl 

Twenty-fifth Street, New York City 

phone, Madison Square 1929). 


Attache, 46 East 


(tele- 


Attache, 35 
(telephone, 


Nassau 
Rector 


2460 Sixteenth Street 


Mr. Yasve Miyajima, Third Secretary of | (teelphones, Columbia 1242-1243). 


DAILY for FRIDAY, MARCH 26, - 1926. 
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( ‘hile | Legation, 2612 Connecticut Avenue (tele- ffi l d F; ili 
Aes nt 1. phone, North 8495). a 1es 
Senor Dén Miguel Cruchago Torconal, : . “| 356 ela S an mi 

ambassador F. and P. (March 23, 1926) | Office of Legation, 1424 Sixteenth Stre 

Ambassador Mh. & eve a athe ee rm? Loe OF 

2305 Massachusetts Avenue (telephone, | (telephones, Main 6873 and 6874). kK 

2305 Mass > 

North $08 . titled to Di atic Immunit 
orth 86 Finland ntl O ) Om 
Senora Cruchago. Mr. Axel Leonard .Astrom, BK. EK. and : 

{ Senor bon Federico ye gery M. PP. (February 17, 1922). 1629 Six- | ‘ * ~y ° ] 

« ~~ ~ rge a uives @ . < ° , ré . ~] 
of Embassy, eed "ysn) ma as Ps in teenth Street (telephone, North 11). Senol Don J uan Riano V Gay angos. Spanis 1 
rom ‘ er 29, 1925). he g0 e. ' J é 
terim (Decemb y . Cone i ccioadeiks. (8 Mr. Bruno Wivikoski, Secretary of Le- ; H ‘ TI oo cle Y das D i 

Senor Don sad aiorié a ere ee gation, Hotel Roosevelt, (telephone North A mbassador ere init te en ears, ean © 

of Embassy, 2154 Florida Avente, | 9080) 

| 9 \ . 
a tor s Militar é » ] 

Major Carlos Garfias, Military Attache, | Office of Legation, 1629 Sixteenth Street Of the Diplomatic Cor ps: 

The Argonne. (telephones, North 11 and 12). a 
Senora de Garfias. | aie y ° 
Lieutenant Commander Ariure Young, | Guatemala Dominican Republic | Bulgaria 

| Naval Attache, 26138 Cliffbourne Place (tele- Senor Don Francisco Sanchez Latour, | Senior Jose del Carmen Ariza, EB. BE. andj} = Mr Simeon Radeff KE. BE and M. P. 
phone, Columbia 433). | 1. EB. and M. P. (May 2%, 1922). 1521 New | M. P. (September 2, 1924). Wardman | (December 17, 1925). 2221 Re Street (tele 

Senora de Young. | [lampshire Avenue (telephone, North 2160) Park Hotel (telephone, Columbia 2000). phone, North §989) 

Senor Don Enrique Bustos. Second Sec- Senora Dona Lillian de Sanchez Latour. Senora Luisa Julia de Arizu. Absent. Madame Bistra Radewa 

retary. 2100 Massachusetts Avenue (tele- Office of Legation, 1521 New Hampshire | Licenciado Federico CC. Alvarez, First | Mr. Stephen P. Bisseroff, First Secre- 

phone, Potomac 4480). Avenue (telephone, North 2160). Secretary, 2100 Massachusetts Avenue. | tary of Legation, 1620 R Street (telephone, 

Senora de Bustos | Office of Legation, Woodward Building | Potomac 1900). 

. ; _ = ’ . | ; . | 

Office of Embassy, 2154 Florida Avenue Colombia | (telephone Main 64$1) | Madame Bisseroff 

4 assy. ~ ‘ | | . : “yu » : 

(telephone, North 747). | Dr. Enrique Olaya, E. E. and M P. | I = F S Office of Legation, “2221 KR Street (tele 

| | (May 23, 1922). 2340 Massachusetts Ave risit ree State | phones, North 8989) 
Russia | nue (telephone, Potomac 2774) Mr. Timothy A. Smiddy, M. P. (October | 
Mr. Serge Ughet, Financial Attache, 120 Senora de Olava. 7, 1924), Wardman Park Hotel (telephone, | Vicaragua 
Kast Seventy-fifth Street. New York City. Senor Don Jose M. Coronado, Secretary Coane mre Senor Dr. Don Salvador Castrillo, BE. B 
‘ smi se | > . arv & 9° re ¢ 
Madame Ughet. | of Legation. The Woodland (telephone, Mrs. Smiddy. Absent | and M. P. Wanuary 5, 1926). Wardman 
Office, 247 Park Avenue. New York City | Adams 2074) Mr. William .J. B. Macaulay, First Secre- | Park Hotel 
> o5 ark 4 . v ’ vy. 5 ‘7 
Senor Don Alfredo Lozano, Attache, 2100 | tary of Legation, 1800 Connecticut Avenue. ! Senora de Castrillo, Absent s 
Portugal , Massachusetts Avenue (telephone, Potomac | Mrs. A. IL. Macfeat, Second Secretary | Don Francisco S. Renasco, Counselor. of 

Viscount d'Alte, E. E. and M. P. (May 1, 4430). } of Legation, Wardman Park Hotel. Legation, Wardman Park Hotel (telephone, 
1902), Wardman Park IHlotel Office of Legation, 2340 Massachusetts | Office of Legation, 1800 Connecticut Ave | Columbia 2000). 

Office of Legation. Wardman Park Avenue (telephone, North 8842) | nue (telephone, North 9612) | Senor Don Manuel Zavala, First Secre- 
Hotel (telephone, Columbia 2000) > : ' | tary of Legation, Wardman Park Hotel 

Panama Greece | (telephone, Columbia 2000). 
Vorway Senor Dr. Don Ricardo J. Alfaro, KE. iE. | Mr. Charalambos Simopoulvous, kk. kK. and | Office of the Legation, Wardman Park 

Mr. Helmer H. Bryn. E. FE. and M: p, | 4nd M. P. (August 28, 1922), 1535 New | M. P. (December 12, 1924). 1838 Connec- | jiotel (telephone, Columbia 2000). 
(November 1, 1910). 2137 Ro Street | Hampshire Avenue (telephone Potomac | ticut Avenue (telephone, Potomac 1609). 

Madame Bryn | 3780). : Madame Simopoulos Sweden 

Miss Inger M Bryn Senora Dona Amelia L. de Alfaro Mr. Angelo Anninos, Counselor of Lega Mr. W. Bostrom, E. E. and M. Pp. (Feb- 

ALTE! Stay “' 7 Senor Don Juan B. Chevalier, Secretary | tion, Wardman Park Hotel ruary 9, 1926). 2249 R Street (telephone 

Laur “vi, 2 ’ : ay 

Miss Laura ryn . od | of Legation, The Portner (telephone, North | Mr. C. Diamantopoulos, First Secretary North 2020). 

. i s , Counselor o Pgu- 9 | z . 

a ee ~ waee sete r aha | of Legation, 2456 Twentieth Street (tele Madame Bostrom 

en eee ee . Senora Dona Dora Z. de Chevalier. phone, Adams 2532). Office of Legation, | Mr. P. V. G. Assarsson, Counselor of Le- 
Madame Steen. Senor Don Eduardo M. Sosa, Attache, | 1838 Connecticut Avenue (telephone, North | gation, 1909 Nineteenth Street (telephone, 
Mr. Alexis H. G. O. Lindh, Commercial | 1528 O Street (telephone, Franklin 9117). | 3168). | Potomac 1994). Absent. 

Counselor. | Office of Legation, 1535 New Hampshire | P s Mr. Gustaf Weidel, Commercial Coun- 
Madame Lundh. Absent Avenue (telephone, Potomac 3735). araguday selor of Leagtion, 1723 Twenty-first Street 
Office of Legation, The Wyoming (tele- ; br. Don Eusebio Ayala, E. KE. and M. P. | (telephone, North 3850). 

phone, North 2941.) Venezuela | (January 29, 1925), Wardman Park Hotel Madame Weidel. 

. Senor Dr. Don Pedro Manuel Arcaya, | (telephone, Columbia 2000). Absent | Baron Lennart Rappe Attache. The 
Denmar!. BE. E. and M. P. (September 22, 1922). Asb- Senora de Ayala. Absent. Racquet Club. 

Mr. Constantin Brun, Kk. Ei. and M. P. | gent. ! Dr. Juan V. Ramirez, Secretary of Lega- Office of Legation, 2249 R Street (tele 
(November 8, 1912). 1605 Twenty-second Madame Arcava Aveant | tion and Charge d’Affaires ad interim (Sep- | phones, North 1044). 

Street (telephone, North ’) e Se Sees RE IRE 9 : | tember 11, 1925), Hotel Brighton | 
Mr. P. O. de Treschow. First Secretary Pe E cee Gerardo Yanes, ¢ ounselor , Madame Ramirez. | Luxemburg 

of Legation, 730 Seventeenth Street (tele- | ° Legation, and Charge _———e ad in- | Office of Legation, Hotel Brighton (tele Garon Raymond de Walia, ~ Chars 

s. SbaF ; terim (November 10, 1924). 1102 Sixteenth | cor 5 7 ‘ 

prone, Main 2837). | phone, North 3496). d'Affaires (October 12, 1920). Absent. 

Mr. A, Konow Bojsen, Secretary of Le- | Street (telephone, Main 6893). ‘as naan ON Walia 

Mir. A. J : es } aroness ana. 
gation, 720 Lanier Place (telephone, Senora de Yanes. Absent. Haiti { 

Adams 811). ' Senorita Elisa Yanes. Absent. Mr. Hannibal Price, E. BE. and M. P. | Salvador 
Mr. Soren Sorensen, Agricultural Adviser ‘| Palm vanaies on | ¢ 7 5 ‘ 

- och % Es te Attache. ‘Ward Lieutenant Diogenes Morales, Naval At- | (February 10, 1926). | Don Hector David Castro, Secretary of 
Soe eeu eee es 3 a “re | tache. Absent. Madame Price. Legation and Charge d’Affaires ad interim 
man Park Hotel (telephone, Columbia . a : ‘ Miss Odette Menos. December 16, 1922), 2800 Ontario Road 
2000). Office, 402 Southern Building (tele- Senor Dr. C, A. Davila, Commercial At- . te Se ee re (Decem » dven), = 
a - ce, ag ™ 7 techs Ab Mr. Raoul Lizaire, Secretary of Legation. (telephone, Columbia 1462). 
phone, Main 3990). Sard caine Office of Legation, 1730 Connecticut Ave Wangan de. Canine. 

Office of Legation, 435 Southern Building Dr. Ovidio Perez, Attache. nue (telephone, North 9256), | Senorita Angela Cromeyer 

; slin 7918) : ee : | § d ayer. 
(telephone, Franklin 791 Office of Legation, 1102 Sixteenth Street Senor Don Roberto D. Melendez, At- 
Uruguay eer: eee ee Honduras tache, 1320 Monroe Street (telephone, Co- 
gua’ iy Senor Luis Bogran, E. E. and M. P. | jymbia 7548-W.). 

Dr. J. Varela, E, E. and M. P. (May 12, Serbs, Croats and Slovenes | (March 9, 1925), 1324 Eighteenth Street Senor Don Rodolfo Mayorga Rivas, At- 
1920). 1777 Massachusetts Avenue (tele- Dr. Ante Tresich Pavichich, E. E. and | (telephone, Main 8599). Absent dehie. 
phone, Franklin 977) M. P. (October 10, 1922). 1520 Sixteenth Senora de Bogran. Office of Legation, 2800 Ontario Road 

Madame Varela. Street (telephone, Potomac 492). Senorita Rosinda Fortin. | (telephone, Columbia 1462). 

. 't , Pann irst Secretarv 

I ni an tes = na ‘ae £ toohabhe ; | Madame Tresich Pavichich. Absent | Senorita Beatriz Leiva. 
egation, Sixteenth Street (telephone, : Senor Carlos Izaguirre V., Secretary of We 

North 576) Ateent Mr. Branko Adjemovitch, Secretary of | I saait a oa a ae iki : Li bes se Ecuador 

P de Bons bs | Legation, 419 Fourth Street NW. (tele- ASO Soe eee ee ee eee Senor Don Juan Barberis, First Secre- 
Madame de Pena. Absent. | cuore; Beanielin. G42) (December 19, 1925), The Argonne. tary, and. Charge d’Affaires ad interim 
Office of Legation. Rooms 607-608 Fed- | to «). |” Senora de Taguirre V ary, ¢ : é 

. . rr . : 4 r ° a . July 20, 1925). The Argonne (telephone, 
eral-American National Bank Building, Madame Adjemovitch. | Office of Legation, 132 Kighteenth parle i e (teler 

1317 F Street (telephone, Franklin 6059). Office of Legation, 1520 Sixteenth Street Street (telephone, Main 8599). cake Dae pe Mantilla ©; Attactias 

(telephone, Potomac 492). | : one wie hs 
SOL ; 8 RI Avenue NW. hone, 
Switzerland | Austria — See Avenue NW. (telep 

| ’ . 7 “rankin ; 

Mr. Mare Peter, E. E. and M. P. (May Costa Rica Mr. Edgar L. G. Prochnik, E. EK. and Office of Legation, Rooms 940-944, Iné 
26, 1920). 1525 Sixteenth Street (telephone, Senor Don J. Rafael Oreamuno. E. E. | M. P. (May 7, 1925), 1851 Wyoming Avenue vestment Building (telephone, Franklin 
North 149). and M. P. (December 27, 1922). 2261 Mas- | (telephone, Adams 665). 8740) 

Madame Peter | sachusetts Avenue (telephone, North 6256). Madame Prochnik. 

Oy n '¢ i ot > ron a CC s . ~ 
aos ce ee ae Senor Guillermo E. Gonzales, Secretary ga ae ee ee Siam 
Mr. a sr. riraraet, , s : ons ary o : w4- ~~ 4 ¢ € » vd vac etree B 
: of Legation, 1717 R Street. | ra Sun . ac Tirst Secretar 

Legation 2612 Connecticut Avenue. ; & : ack | Cleveland 4143). Pra Sundara Vachana, are Secretary 
Office of Legation. 2013 Hillyer Place Senora Florence Apetz de Gonzales. Ab- Madaine icleinweshier. of Legation and Charge d’Affaires ad in- 

(telephone, North 1815). sent. ; Office of Legation, 1851 Wyoming Ave- | terim (February 8, 1926), 2300 Kalorama 

Office of Legation, 2201 Massachusetts | nue (telephone, Columbia 8948) Road (telephone, North 1849). , 
Rumania | Avenue (telephone, North 6256). ; Phya Nides Virajakich (Mr. Edward H. 

Pri A. Bib EK. E i M. I Latvia Loftus), First Secretary of Legation, The 

rince <A. Bibesco, E. E. and M. P. | . oz ss 

(February 25, 1921). 1607 Twenty-third | Vetherlands | Mr. Charles L. Seva, K. KE. and M. Pp. | Dresden (telephone, North 3599). ae 

. <9, Vas}. ’ | | ie yl nS at v3.4, Dias a a gi s). 

Street (telephone. North 7242). Absent ; Jonkheer Dr. A. C. D. de Graeff. °K. I. } (June 17, 1925), 1715 Massachusetis Avenue. | Madame Nides Me ory oe tu . 

( » Ne #2). : é . suang avadi, i Ss y ¢ 

Wikessas Wikesco. AbGeua. and M. P. (January 10, 1923). 2535 Fifteenth | Madame Seya. aoe See ote ecretar’ 

Mr. F. Nano, Virst Secretary of Lega- | Street (telephone, Adams 364). Mr. Peter Z. Olins, Counselor of Lega- | Legation, 2300 Kalorama Road. 

SNe areas : P Ores tion, 1715 Massachusetts Avenue Office of Legation, 2300 Kalorama Road 

tion, and Charge d'Affairs ad interim Madame de Graeff. Ck at ae eee ; ' ‘telephone, North 1849) 

(February 24, 1926 1825 M Street (tele- Mademoiselle de Graeff Madame Olins. ; hs Re 5 

phone, Franklin 1155) Office of Legation, 1715 Massachusetts 

? Mademoiselle A. de Graeff. | Ay ain 6 rs ecu ; 1 : 
ace, Mee: aL de Graeff | Avenue (telephone, Main 6498). Competitive Examination for 
. * < i . co . > | 

Mr. Andrei Popovici, Attache, Wardman Mademoiselle Blanche Stuart Roussel. | : ere 
Park Hotel. Jonkheer Dr. H. van Asch van Yyck, Egypt 7 Positions Announced 

Mr. D. Dimancesco, Attache, Tilden Hall, | Counselor of Legation, The Argonne (tele- Mahmud Samy Pasha, E. Ek. and M. P. | (Transportption—Engineers.] 
| Office of Legation. 1607 Twenty-thira | Phone, Columbia 4630). (July 16, 1925), 1815 Q Street (telephone,) 2876 , 

Street (telephone, Potomac 5200 and North Mr. A. Loudon, Secretary of Legation, | Potomac 2614-2615) ae ; ct ch oe See to a tn 

| 72 2). Wardman Park Hotel. Madame Samy Pasha. open competitive examinations to fi 

| | Neaame “outer Ismail Kamel Bey, First Secretary, 1620 | following vacancies: 

’ ° 1 + 4 . = sic > : > i e 
China . ae : fe | R Street (telephone, Potomac 1900). Associate mechanical engineer at $3,000 
Mr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze. E. E. and M. P i “td , tapation. 1¢(0 Buclid Street Dr. Farag Mikhail Moussa, Third Secre- | 2 Year. assistant drainage engineer at 
. . nho Ss ‘ « 4 2 by ine £ $ 9 4 rear © sis go i - 

(March 10, 1921). Nineteenth and Vernon | ephones, Columbia 1630, 1631, 1632) | tary, 3918 Military Road (telephone, Cleve- $2,400 a year, and assistant irrigation en 

| | a5 ‘ gineer at $2,400 a year, Bureau of Public 

Streets. | B li .t | land 4301). : 

-Madame Sze. syd ‘ ollula | Abu-el-Enein Salem Effendi, Attache, Roads, De partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Yung Kwai, Counselor of Legation, Senior Dr. Don Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, | 1699 R Street (telephone, Potomac 1900). Associate _CONRTUCHOR engineer, Super- 
$312 Highland Avenue, Cleveland Park | © ©. and M. P. (October 8, 1923). Ward- | office of Legation, 1815 Q Street (tele- | Visine Architect's Office, Treasury Depart- 
(telephone, Cleveland 918). }man Park Hotel (telephone Columbia phoné, Potomac 2614-1615). ment, for duty in the field, at $3,000 a year. 

Mra ae Kwai | 2000). | Junior physicist, Bureau of Standards, - 

Mr. Pih Min-Yu, Second Secretary. Senora Felicidad Soruco de Jaimes Czechoslovakia | pf acer Se = _ es 

ine. Sh: Abeant | Freyre. | Mr. Zdenek Flertinger, ©. EB. and M. P. | Associate patholog st (small fruits) at 

Mr. Kwang-Lai Low. Third Secretar | Senorita Yolanda Jai ds sOhe heer Fae aa eee eee ee = $3,000 a year, assistant pathologist (for- 

Mr. on reo eis naeon atl ate ae : olanda Jaimes Freyre. ; (October nS, 3020) ae Sixteenth Street | estry), assistant pathologist (small fruits), 
ite es — puenes ng, ird | Senor D. George de la Barra, First Secre- (telephone, North 9402). | assistant pathologist. (sugar cane), and as- 
Secretary. es | tary of Legation, The New Willard (tele- Mr. Jaroslav Lipa, Counselor of Lega- | sistant pathologist (root crops), at $2,400 

Mr. Yu Kwei Yang. -\ttache. | Phone Main 4420). | tion, 1716 N Street (telephone, Franklin | 4 year Department of Agriculture, for 

Office of Legation. 2001 Nineteenth s : | 7171). { ae ae é , 

Senora Rosa g ra. 1 Seay | duty in Washington, D. C., or in tl si 

Street (telephone, North 138). ' ~ Salinas de la Barra hathese Lise | oe n ashington D. C., or in the fleld 
| Senor Don Victor Jaimes Freyre, Secre- | ~ lige ited ae z : aa - Teacher of agriculture at $1,680 a year, 

Persia tary of Legation, Wardman Park Hotel | — mere Stransky, Seeretary of Lega- | assistant teacher of agriculture at $1,560 a 

Pr: , | delephone Columbts 2600) | tion, 1724 Seventeenth Street (telephone, | year, junior teacher of agriculture at $1,440 

Mr. Hussein Alai, E. E. and M. P. (No- j Potomac 3481). a year ian Field Serv 
Game 4504021) chant: Office of Legation, Wardman Park Hote! egy a <i ee ere a year, Indian Field Service. 

15, 1921) F Te. iteleshene. Galata Shee) . g a, Se ary 0 sepa | Assistant entomologist, Bureau of Ento- 

Mr. Mirza Bagher Khan Kazemi, Coun. | ; “ee | tion, 1608 Madison Street (telephone, | mology, Department of Agriculture, for 
selor of Legation and Charge d’Affaires Esth . | Adams 4315). * | duty in Louisiana, North Carolina, Mary- 
ad interim (June 11, 1924), 1745 N Street | 7 usthonva Madame Fisa. | land, and Florida, at $2,400 a year. ; 
(telepone, Franklin 6372). | Mr. Antonius Piip, KE. E. and M. B. (De- Office of Legation, 1730 Sixteenth Street Editor of motion picture films, Bureau 

Madame Kazemi. | cember 31, 1928). Absent. | (telephone, North 9402). of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
| Mr. Abdullah Iintezam, Third Secretary. | Madame Piip. Absent. P. 1 d | terior, at $3,000 a year. 

Madame Entezam | Col. Victor Mutt, Secretary of Legation, olan | Senior freight transportation-rate and 

Mr. Sultan Mahmoud Amerie, Attache. ; Acting Military Attache, and Charg> | Mr. Jan Ciechanowski, fk. bk. and M. I. | traffie clerk (land grant) at $1,860 a year, 

Office of Legation, 1745 N Street (tele- | a Afraires ad interim (December 28, 1925). | (December 4, 1925). 2640 Sixteenth Street | senior passenger transpertation-rate and 
phone, Main 10191) Madame Mutt. | deleehone, Columbia 9705). traffic clerk (land grant) at $1,860 a year, 

7 Madame Ciechanowska. Juar aster S , : % J 
Hungary Office of Legation, 38 Park Row, New | : da , 5 i ma Qu ar termaster upply Office and Finance 
gar’ os oa | Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff,, Boh- | Division, War Department. 
ik nk York City. | | k 

Count Laszlo Szechenyi, E. E. and M, P. F dan WHulewicg, Military Attache. The Apprentice copper plate map engraver, 
| (January 11, 1922). 2929 Massachusetts | Lithuani | Somerset Apartments (telephone, North | Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
Avenue (telephone, Potomac 4115). Absent. a 8 ue sf A | 576). | terior, at $900 a year, and Hydrographic 

Countess Szechenyi | Pl 3 anys Serre E. E. ane M. P. | Madame Hulewicz Office of the Navy Department, at $1,500 

Mr. John Pelenyi, Counselor, and Charge | ‘AU8™USt 6. ae ale Sixteenth Street. Mr. Leon Orlowski, Second Secretary, | a year. In the Hydrographic Office one 
d@’Affaires ad interim (February 21, 1926) | Madame Bizauskiene. Wardman Park Hotel (telephone, Colum. year's experience is required. 

1424 Sixteenth Street (telephone, Main | Mr. Henrikas Rabinavicus. First Secre- | bia 2000). ‘Full information and application blanks 
6874). | tary of Legation, 2622 Sixteenth Street. Madame Orlowska. may be obtained from the office of the 

| Mrs. Pelenyi. | Office of Legation, 2622 Sixteenth Street Office of Legation, 2640 Sixteenth Street | Civil Service Commission, 1724 F Street, 

{ Mr. Andor de Hertelendy, Secretary of | (telephone, Adams 5860). a(telephone, Adams &$#, S4fil, $462). N. W. 
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e Status of Appropriation Bills 


. Sentto Conference rep. 
ep Passed Rep.inPassed confer: agreed to in—- Date 
¥ No. Bill. Title. Rep. House. Senate.Sennte. ence. House. Senate. apprd. 
; F 1926 =: 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
"4. R.6707 In. Dpt. Jan. 5 Jan.11 Mar.13 Mar.18 Mar. 19 
cig. R. 1654 N. Dpt. Jan-d3 Jan. 25 Feb. 15 eb, 16 - eb. 17 
_H. R:$264 Ag. Dpt. Jan. 23 Feb. 2 Feb. 23 Feb.27 Mar. 2 
H.R. 8917 W. Dpt. Feb. 4 Feb. 16 Mar. 3 Mar.11 Azar. 23 
H. R. 9841 In. Off. Feb.15 Mar. 2 Mar. 8 Mar. 22 BS ee ‘Nas 
HeR. 9795 STC! LL. =Feb.26 Mar. 2 Mar. 13. bh. sea ca “ie 
H:R.10198 D. C. Mar. 10 Mar. 18 
Hi. R. 10425 Legis. Mar. 17 


PRIVATE CLAIM AND PENSION BILLS ARE NOT INCLUDEDIN THIS INDEX. 


. ITALICIZED SENTENCES 


Admiralty cases, amend sec. 129 Of Judi- 
etal Code relating to appeals: 
H. BR. 6636; Mr. Bacon. Reported from 
* Judiciary Feb. 15, 1926; Report no. 201. 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. Reported 
in Senate, amended, Feb. 23, 1926. 








S. 989. Passed Senate Feb. 22, 1926. Re- 
ferred to Judiciary ‘Feb. 24, 1926. Re- 
ported .Feb. 25, 1926; Rport No. 386. 
House. 

Adniiralty claims, authorize payment of 


claims in arising from Army transport 


service. S. 2854. Passed Senate Feb. 
17, 1926. Referred to Military Affairs 
Feb? 18, 1926. Hiouse. 

Agriculture: CoMeges, amend act donat- 
ing public lands to. S. 1250 Passed 
Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred to Pub- 
lic Lands Feb. 18, 1926. House. Re- 
ported to House. H. Rept. 286. 

Export plant products, authorize Secre- 
tary to certify free from disease. H.R 


6241; Mr. Haugen. Reported from Agri- 
culture Feb. 3, 1926; Report No. 188. 
Packers and livestock act, amending. 
It. 7818; Mr. Andresen. Reported 
Agriculture Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 

House 4 

2607, Mr. Brookhart 
of more effectively meeting the obliga- 
of the existing migratory bird 
with Great Britain by the es- 
of migratoxy bird refuges 
perpeuity homes for 
the provision of funds 
establishing areas, and the 
furnishing of adegate protection of mi- 
gratory birds, for the establishment of 
public shooting grounds to preserve 
the American system of snooting, 
and for other- purposes. Feb. 17, 
Mr. Norbeck, Committee Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, with amendments. 
1544; Mr. McLean. 
202 of the act of Congress 
Marth 4, 1923, as the 
tural Credits act Feb. 
Mr. McLean, Committee 
and Currency, without amendment. 
Rept. Mar. Banking 
and Currency 
33; Mr. 


H 
205 


8s. For the purpose 
tions 
treaty 
tablishment 
to furnish in 
migratory birds, 


for such 


free 


on 


approved 
Agricul: 
9, 1926; 
Banking 


s 


known 
of 1923. 


on 


15 recommitted io 
Com. 


Res. Reed of Missouri. Pro- 


INDICATE 


from | 


1926; | 


To amend Section | 


viding for an investigation of domestic 


American 
tmplements, 


and foreign prices of 

factured agricultural 

Mar. 13, 1926. Rule. 
Agriculture Department 
1927. H. R. 8264; Mr. Magee of ‘New 
York. Reported from Appropriations 
Jan. 23, 1926; Report No. 143. Passed 
liouse Fev. 2, 1926. In Senate referred 
to Appropriations Feb. 3, 1926. Web. 
reported with Amendments (S. Kept. 
200.) Feb. 27, amended passed Senate 
Mar, 2, goes to conference. 

2465; Mr. Gooding. ‘To amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate foreign 
tommerce by prohibiting (he admission 
the United States of certain adul- 
and for seed- 

approved Aug. 24, 1912, 
for other purposes, Feb. 

Gooding, Committee on 
and Forestry, without 


ete. 


appropriations, 


23, 


into 
terated grain 
ing purposes,” 
as amended, 
24, 1926; Mr. 
Agriculture 
amendment 
Informations 


seeds unfit 


B. 2. 
Mich., expanding 


10129 Vr. Ketcham, 
field 


Referred to 


in foreign by dif- 

information. 

Agriculiure Mar 23 
House; H. Report 622. 

Air 
Nelds, 


for 


fusing useful 


Com. of reported to 


mail service: and 
pay Reno, and 
amounts expended in 
und maintenance. 766. 
Feb 


20, 


Tlangars flving 


Nev., other cities 


Ss Passed Sen- 


Heturned to 


in 


l’eb 


17, -1926. 


1926 
in 
Dec. 


Encourage and regulate 
Passed Senate 
Interstate 
Louse. 
amend- 


Aircraft: use 
commerce. S. 

16, 1925. Referred to 

Foreign Commerce Dec. 17, 3% 

Mar. 17 reported to House With 


ments. (H. Rept. 572.) 


Na 


41 





and Marine, authorize construc 


for 





of 


ient personnel. 
Reported from 


6, 1926 


and adjusi 
t. 9690; Mr. Bn 
Keb. 2 








] Affairs 





use 





bill to increase 
the Air Service of the 
Feb. 26, 1926; Mr. 
Military 


332) A 
of 
United Army, 
‘Wadsworth, Committee on 
fairs. Original bill. 
Alaska: Anthracite Railroad 
for completion. ti. NR. 6373; Mr. 
land. Reported from Territories Feb. 6, 
i226; Report No. 211. Houw%8e Mar. 1; 
passed House Mar-‘?. Referred Sen- 
ate Committee om ‘Territories. 
Electfon convassing board, substitute 
coilector of customs for surveyor gen- 
H. R. 7820; Mr. Curry. Re- 
174. Jiouse Mar 1; passed 
2 Freferred to Senate Com- 
Mar. 4, 
amendments. Rept. 260). 
2529 and amended 


Air 


the efficiency 


Service: & 


tSatles 


Suther- 


eral on. 
port No. 
liouse Mar 
mittee on Territories 
with (S. Sub- 
nuited for S. 
Mar. lo 
Lowell Creek; 
of 
Referred 
Mar. 22, reported 
Ka ilroad- 
A. GALT; 


ritorics 





Sen 
a ahs 
property 


Protection 
floods. 


Res. 
government from 
Committee on 
H{. Report 612 

lo regulate. H 
Mr. Curry. Repcried from Ter- 
Keb. 8 1926: Report’ No 
15 passed House Mar. 16, 
Com. on Territories. Mar, 


to 





-Passes on, 


99> 


liouse. Mar. 
Referred Sen 
“4 reported Senate. Senate Report 
Seward Peninsula. H. J. Res. 73; Mr. Suth- 
erland; Alaskaa, Nome, Skeleton. Hougruk 
River. Referred 
Mar. 23, reported ; House Report 
Surgeons, cmployed on, 
ment of sums agreed on 
™. J. Res. 96; Mor. Sutherland 
from ‘Territories Feb. 22, 1926 
No. 355, House. 
1 YVimber, export of, 
i Mr. Sutherland. 
i Lands Feb. 5, 
House 
Public 


Con. on 
No. 623. 
authorize  pay- 
for services, 

Report 


permit. Hl. AR. 
Reported from 
1926; 
Feb. 15 


Public 
No. 208 
Referred 


“Mar 22 


Report 
Passed 1926 


Ss. Com Lands 


} ported. 


on 
8. Report 419. 


construction | 


manu: | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Senate | 


and | 


Report No. | 


At. | 


extend time | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


reported | 


Passed | 


Territories. 


«<0, | 


104, | 


Territories.. 


teported | 


LATEST ACTION TAKEN. 


Almirante, steamer,, relief of owners of 


Cargo aboard. S. 494. Passed Senate 
Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Claims Feb 
17, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 1926; Report 
No. 409. House. 
Americer sa Trawports.ien Co., oi) claim of 
in case of steamship A. A. Raven. S. 
104. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926 Rte- 
| ferred to Claims Feb. 18, 1926. House. 


Mar. 2 goes to conference. 
| Appropriations: Agriculture Department, 
j 1927. Hi. R. 8264: Mr. Magee of New 
York. Reported from Appropriations 
Jan. 23, 1926; Passed House Feb. 2, 


1926. In Senate referred to Appropria- 
tions Feb. 3, 1926. Reported in Senate, 
amended, Feb. 23, 1926; Report No. 200. 





Sent to conference Mar. 2. 
| District of Coftumbia. Mr. Funk, Ill. 
| KR. 10198 Reported from Appropriations 
} Com. Mar. 10 Hi. Rept. 488. Passed 
| House Mar. 18 Referred S. Com. on 
Appropriations Mar. 19 
| Independent offices, 1926. H. R. 9341; Mr. 


Wood, Reported from Appropriations 
eb. 15, 1926; Report No. 285, House. 
Mar. 2. Passed House Mr. 3. Referred 
Sen. Com. on appropriations. Mar. ° 
reported with amendments (S. Report 
79). Passedn Senate March 22 

; Interiox Department, 1927. ii. R. 6707; 
Mr. Cramton. Reported from Appropri- 
ations Jan. 5, 1926; Report No. 37. 
Passéad House Jan. 11, 1926. In Senate 


referred to Appropriations Jan. 12, 1926. 


Reported to Senate Mar. 13. Passed 
Senate Mar. 18 Sent to conference 
Mar. 19. 

Legislative Establisiment H. R. 10425; 
making appropriations for fiscal year. 


Reported from Appropriations Com. Mar. 









17. CH. Rept. 568.) 

Navy Department, 1927. U. R. 7554; Mr. 
French. Reported from Appropriations 
Jan. 13, 1926; Report No. 84. Passed 
iiouse Jan. 1926. In Senate referred 
to Appropriations Jan. 26, (926. Re- 
ported in Senate, amended Feb. 15, 1926; 
Report No. 184. Passed Senate, amended 
Feb. 15, 1926. Sent to conference Feb. 
17, 1926. 


State, Justice, Commerce and Labor, 1926. 
H. R. 9795; Mr. Shreve. Reported from 
Appropriations Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. 
388, Hlouse. Mar. 2 Pending Com. of 
Whole. Passed House Mar. 6. Mar. 8, 
referred S, Com. on appropriations. Re- 
ported to Senate Mar. 13. 

War Department, 1926. H. R. 8917; Mr. 
Anthony. Reported from Appropriations 
Feb. 4, 1926; Report No. 197. Passed 
House Feb. 16, 1926. Feb. 17 veferred 
Sen. Com. on.appropriations. Mar. 3, 
reported withjamendments S. Rep. 261. 
Passed Senate Mar. 11. Sent oo confer- 
ence Mar. 23. 


Arms and Ammunition, issue of, for pro- 
lection of public money and property. 


S. 2037. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. 
Referred to Military Affairs Feb. 16, 
1926. 

Army, S. 2752, Mr. Greene. for the pur- 
chase of land as an artillery range at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. Feb. 27, 1926; 
Mr. Green, Committee on Military Af- 
fairs with amendments. 

Alcohol liquor, drugs, and venereal dis- 
ease, forfeiture of pay of persons in- 
capacitated by reason of. S. 2828. 
Passed Senate Feb. 17, i926. Referred 
to Military Affairs Feb. 18, 1926, House. 


Officers—-Equalize retired pay. H. R. 5840; 





Mr. Speaks. Reported from Military 
Affairs Feb. 3, 1026; Report No. 186. S. 
1786, Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y. Retired, 
pay of. Referred S. Com. on military 
affairs Mar. 13. Reported to Senate S. 
Rept. 364. 
Retirement pay, amend national defense 
act retaiing te H. R. 3995: Mr. Wurz- 
bach. Reported from Military Affairs 
Feb. 4, 1926; Report No. 195, House. 
Service, S. 2996; Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y. 
Payments for commutation, ete Refer 
red Com. on Military Affairs Mar. 13 
Reported to Senate. S. Rept. 365. 
Asphalt. gilsonite, elaterite ,etc., provide 
disposition of on public lands. H. R. 
5385; Mr. Colton. Reported from Pub- 


lic Lands Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 379, 
llouse. 

Attorney General: 
mills, information 
tions in 
Mr. 


Baking industry and 
concerning combina- 

restraint of trade. H. Res. 133; 

LaGuardia. Reported from Judi- 
ciary Feb. 18, 1926; Adverse Report No. 
312. Ordered to be laid on table. Feb. 
19, 1926, by request of Mr. LaGuardia, 
placed on House Calendar. 

Barrett 


Company, owner of Coast Transit 


Division Barge No. 4, relief. S. 117. 
‘Passed Senate Ieb. 16, 1926. Referred 
to Claims Feb. 17, 1926. House. Basse 


Indre, and owners of 


Passed Senate 


relief of owners 


cargo aboard. S. 530. 


Feb. 16, 1926. Reterred to Claims Feb. 
17, 1926. House 
Baltimore, Building. 1. J. Mes. 191; Mr. 


Linthicum, Md. Authorizing 
for Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
Virginia, for building in Baltimore, Md. 


contract 


Referred Com. on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Mar. 17 reported to House. (H. 
Rept. 573.) 

Bayon Bartholomew. H. R, 8506: Mr. 
Wilson, La., Point Pleasant, La., bridge. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Com. Keb. 11, Rept. 241. 
Passed House Mar. 1. Reported to.Sen- 
ate; amended Mar. 9. Report 313. 
Pgssed Senate Mar. 22. 

| Belgium, Debt Settlement, 1. R. 6774; 
Mr. Burton. Reported from Ways and 
Means Jan. 7, 1926, Report No. 47. 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. S. 1187; 
Mr. Smoot. To authorize the settlement 


626); | 


of the indebtedness of the Government 


of Une Kingdom of 


Belgium to the Gov 
of the 


(dec, |i 
mittee on Finance, 


ernment United States of 
Mr. Com- 


without amendment. 


Amer- 


iva 19295. Smoot, 





Bethlehem Steel Co. 


THE U 





| 


relief of employes, 


amend act of March 4, 1925. H. R. 
7782; Mr. Underhill. Reported from 
Claims Jan, 16, 1926; Report No. 115. 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 

Black River. HH. MR. 8514; Mr. Bailey. 
Mo. Poplar Bluff, Mo., bridge reported 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee Feb. It. H. Rept. 267. 
Passed House Mar. 1. Reported in Sen- 
ate. Amended @ar. 8. S. Rept. 284. 


Passed Senate Ma’r. 


Blue Sky Bill, prevent 


° 


use of mails and 


interstate commerce Tacilities in sale of 
‘ 


fraudulent 
Denison. 
Foreign 
No. 
of 
to 


R. 78 


Commerce 
34. Hous 
General 
United 
6. ‘Mer. 


port 
Board 

name 

ake 





securities. 
Reported from Interstate and 


e. 


Appraisers, 
States Customs Court. 
1 passed Hoyse; Mar. 


i, Mr 


R. 52; 


Dec. 22, 1925; Re- 


change 


2 referred Senate Committee on Finance. 


state and Foreign 


Commerce 


99° 


Dec. 


Buffalo, N. Y., branch of New York Fed- 


| 


| 





eral Reserve Bank, authorize purchase. 

f site and building. H. J. Res. 131; Mr. 
McFadden. Reported from Banking and 
Currency Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 369. 
Ifouse’ Mar. 15. Passed llouse Mar. 1b. 
Referred Sen. Com. Banking and Cur- 
rency. Returned to lLlouse Mar. 17. 
S. J. Res. 44: Mr. Wadsworth. Joint reso- 
lution authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to invest its funds in 
the purchase of a site and the building 


branch 


now standing thereon for its 
office at Buffalo, N. Y. Mar. 3, 1926— 
Mr. McLean, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, without amendment. (Rept, 
No. 235.) Mar. 15 passed Senate Pas- 
sed House Mar. 17 
Mar. 16, referred Li. Com. on Banking 
and Curreney 

Bush. Terminal Railroad Company and 


Long Island Railroad, authorize use by, 


of railway 


tracks at Army supply base, 


South Brooklyn. S. 1486. Passed Sen 
ate Dec 1925. Referred to Military 
Affairs Jan. 5. 1926 Reported Feb. 27, 
1926; Report No. 396. House. 

Caustic Alkali. S. 2320; Mr. Pepper, Pa 
Referred to S. Com. on Interstate Com- 


merce 


12. S. Rept. 


o-- 
Ove. 


Reported with amendments Mar 


Choctawhatchee River. HH. R. 7741: Mr 
Stearell. Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Com. Feb. 11. ce. 
Rept. 250. Passed House Mar. 1. Re- 
ported in Senate. Amended Mar 8. 
Sen. Report 283. Pased Senate Mar. 22. 


» 11134, Mr. Smoot. 


slovak Republic to the United States of | 
1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- 


America. Dec. 15, 
mittee on Finance, 
Claims, S. Mr. 


the time for the 


2526, 


To authorize the set- 
tlementof the indebtedness of the Czecho- 


without amendment. 


Williams. 
refunding of taxes er- 


To extend 


roneonsly collected from certain estates. 

Stephens, Committee 
on Claims, without amendment. 

Claims for property and personal damage 
against United States, provide for set- 


Jan. 26, 1926, Mr. 


tlement. 
ported from 
port No. 206. 


H. R. 8651; Me. Underhill. 
Claims Feb. 
House. 


Re- 


5, 1926; Re- 


' , . ~ 
| Claims Settlement, S. 1912, Mr. Means. To 
provide a method for settlement of claims 


| 
| 


' 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


arising against th 


sums not exceeding $5,000 in 
1926, Mr. Means Commit- 
with 


ease. Jan. 6, 
tee on Claims, 
Amended, 


red H. Com. on 


e 


passed Sen. 
Claims Mar. 


in 
one 


United States 
any 


amendments. 
Mar. 15. Refer- 
14. 


Coal land of United Stuies, define trespass 


on. H. R. 7371; 


port No. 148. 
1226. 
Coinage. 


H. 
of 
referred to 


R. 8306 


50-cent 








weights and measures 


ed 597. 


li. 


Thayer, 


Report 
Mass. 


pieces. Refered 


Weights and Measures. 


H. Report 596. 
Colorado River: 
R. 81990; Mr. Swing 


Mr. 
from Public Lands Jan. 
Passed House Feb. 


Coinage 


to 


Blythe, Calif., bridge. 


Reported 
1926; Re- 
1, 


Sinnott. 


or 
et, 


Wash. 
Oregon 
Com. on Coinage, 
Mar. 22. Report- 
H. R. 8267. Mr. 
of copper 14 
Com. Coinage, 
Mar. 22 reported 


Mr. 
pieces, 


Miller, 
Old 


on 


HH. 
Reported from In- 


terstate and Forejgn Commerce Feb. 11, 


1926; Report No. 245. House. Amended 
and passed House. Referred Senate 
Committee on Commerce. S. 3103. Mr. 
Shortridge, Cal. To construct bridge 


across Colorado 
Referred to 
Commerce. 


under water 


River near Blythe, 
Committée 
Mar.23 passed Senate. License 
power 


Cal. 


on Interstate 


act, suspend au- 


thority of Federal Coimmission to issue, 


until Feb. 1, 1928. 
Senate Dec. 22, 
State and Fureign 
1926. 
Columbia River: 
HH. Fe. 8959; Mr. 
ton. 
lamation Feb. 
S. 2663. 


Constitution, 


15, 


s 





Passed Senate Feb. 22, 
amendments 


J. Res. 4. Passed 
Referred to Inter- 


Commerce Jan. 5, 


Alloeauon of waters of— 
Summers of Washing- 
Reported from Irrigation and Ivec- 
1926; Report No. 300. 


1926. 


proposed to: 


President, Vice President, and Members 


of Congress, 
terms— 
B&B. @. 

1926. Referred to 
Vice President, 
Congress eb. 16, 
24, 1926; Report N 
H. J. Res. 164; M 
Reported from E 
Vice Presideni, an 
Congress Feb. 17, 
House. 


tes. 9 


Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws. 


fixing 


’assed Senate Feb. 
Election of President, 
and Representatives 
1926. 


o. 
r. 


lection of 


d 
19 


It. 4070; Mr. Taylor, 


on Judiciary 


Amendments. H. 


Mar. 


commencement of 
15, 


in 
Reported Feb. 
362, House. 

White of Kansas. 
President, 
Representatives in 
26; Report No. 311. 


il. 
Ref. com. 
with 


W. Va. 
5. Reported 


Rept., 459. 
Contempts, relating to: 


S. 155. Passed 


Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Referred to Ju- 
diciary Feb. 16, 1926, House. 


Contested-election cases, f{louse, Baily, 
Warren Worth v. Walters, Anderson, 
If., twentieth Pennsylvania. Referred 
to Elections No. 2, Dec. 18, i925. 

Brown, H. O., vs. Green, R. A., second 
Florida. Referred to Elections No. 3 
Dec. 18, 1925. 

Reported from Elections No. 3 Feb. 24, 
1926; Report No. 359; Mr. Gifford. 
Ilouse. Report adopted by House, Mar. 
42. 


Sirovich, William 1., v. 
New 


D., fourteenth 


Elections No. 1. Dec 
Cooperative marketing, create division of, 


in Department 
7893: Mr. Haugen 
riculture Jan. 18, 
House Jan 
Senate Committee 


Passed 


of Agriculture. 


19 


on 


Perlman, Nathan 
York. Referred to 
18. 1925. 


Hi. 
Reported from Ag- 
26: Report No. 116. 
26, 1926. Referred 
Agriculture. 


KR 


ee 


can 


a 
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| Abbreviations Used in This 


Index. 
| otis a 
S.—Senate Bill. 
| S. Con. Res.—sSenate Concurrent 
Resolution. d 
J. Res.—Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion. 


= 
| 

8. Res.—Senate Resolution. 
| 


H. R.—House of Representatives 
] Bill. 
H. Con. «Res. House Concurrent 


Resolution. 

H. J. Res.- 
tion. 

ii. 


N, 


House Joint Resolu- 


Res 
Rept.- 


House Resolution. 
—~Senate Committee Report. 
S. Repii—Senate Committee Re- 
port, 
The President is 
réso- 
reso~- 


by a 


of the 
bil 
upon concurrent 


Signature 


required upon Is and joint 


lutions but not 


lutions or resolutions adopled 
single house. 

to becume a 
part body of law 
Stales embodied 
actions of.an administrative na- 
calls 
continuing 


resolu- 


intended 
the 


Legislation 
permanent of 
of the 


bills ; 


is in 


United 


ture such as investigations or 


for information 


application 


having 


are embodied in 
tions. 

a is reported from 
a committee it the 
Legislative Calendar and is taken up 
ihe floor in turn. 
may be called of turn by 
the Lnanimous Consent 
by special rule brought 


Commitiee on Rules. 


When measure 


taies its place on 


for consideration 01: 
It 
placing it on 
Calendar, 
in by the 


up onl 


or 








Coosa River: Childersburg, <Ala., 
| Hl. R. 8521; Mr. Jeffers. 


! Interstate and 


passed Senate. Hfouse concurs in 


! amendment. 


Repor, No. 260. House. 


Pell City, Ala., bridge. H. 


R. 





Allgood: Reported from Interstate and 
; Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report 
| No. 267. House. 
| Wetumpka, Ala., bridge. UI. R. 8316; 
Mr. Bowling. Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; 


Report No. 251. House. 
Court of Internationa! Justice, S. 


Reed of Missouri. 


| 


tional 

thereto. 

rule. 
Courts of the United States: HI. 
Mr. Oldfield, Ark. To detach 


929 


Jan. 


R. 


Judicial District 
to Committee 


Eastern 


| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
Referred 


on 


329. March 15 passed House. 


lo Senate Committee on Judiciary. 


' Cuba, amend act relating to sale of ord- 
Passed 
Referred to Mili- | 


nance to Republic of. S. 2038. 


Senate Feb. 135 1926. 


| 
| tary Affairs Feb. 16, 1926, House. 


| Czechoslovakia, debt settlement. II. 
6777; Mr. Burton. Reported from Ways 
| and Means Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 50. 
| Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 
| Decatur, Ala., increase limit of cost of 
| public building. 1. R. 3797; Mr. Almon. 
| Reported from. Public Buildings and 
Grounds Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 384, 
| House. 

Des Moines River: lam, grant consent to 
| construction. S. 122. Passed Senate 
| Jan. 28, 1926. Referred to Interstate 
| and Foreign Commerce Jan. 29, 1926. 


| Reported Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 378. 








bridge, | 


Reported from 
Foreign Commerce Teb, 


11, 1926; Report No. 259. House. Mar. 
22 approved. Public Law 62. 
| Canton-Rockford Road, Chilton and 
| Coosa Counties, Ala., bridge. Sy 
8528; Mr. Jeffers. Reported from _ In- 
| terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
| 41, 1926; Report No. 259. House. Re- 
ferred Senate Committee on Commerce. 


Reported with amendments. amended and 
Senate 


| Fayetteville, Ala., bridge. HH. R. 8522; 
Mr. Jeffers. Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; 


8537; Mr. 


Res. 125, 
Requesting the Secre- 
tary of state to send to the Senate the 
original protocol of the Court of Interna- 
Justice and documents relating 
1926, over under the | 


6730; 
Fulton 
County and attach to Batesville Division, 
of Arkansas. 
Judiciary, 
Feb. 19 reported to House. House Report 
Referred 


R. | 
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Italy lI. R. 6778; Mr. Burton. Passed 
! House Jan. 15, 1926. 

Latvia. HI. R. 6776; Mr. Burton. Passed 
House Jan. 16, 1926. 

Rumania. H. RR. 6772; Mr.- Burton. 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. _ 

Foreign ‘Trade Zone. S. 66; Mr. Jones, 
Wash. Maintenance of Foreign Trade | 
Zone. Referred S. Com. on Commerce. | 
Mar. 22, reported S. Report 437. 

| Forestry. H. R. 292; Mr. Knutson, Minn. 








on | 


Passed House Mar. 17. 

Detroit Building: S. J. Res. 61; Mr. Couzens. 
| Joint resolution authorizing the Federal 
| Reserve Bank of Chicago to enter into 
| contracts for the erection of a building | 
| for its branch establishment in the city 
| of Detroit, Mich. .Mar. 6, 1926. Rept. 
back S. Rept 278. Amended, passed 
| Senate Mar. 15. Referred H. Com. 
| Banking "and Currency Mar. 17. Re- 
| ported to House. (H. Rept. 574.) 


Detroit River, extend time for bridge. 
R. 8771; Mr. McLeod. 
| Interstate and 
24, 1926 Report 
Senate Mar. 22. 
District of Columbia: 
establish two in. 
1926. 

National Capital 
mission. H. Ft. $830; Mr. Gibson, Vt. 
ferred Sen. Com. Dist of Col. Mar. 

| Reported amendments. 8S: 
363. 

Public 


Ss. 


No. 363, House. 


Bathing 


with 


amend act 
Senate Fele. 


Library, 


2673. Passed 17, 


Referred to 


Com. Dist. of Col. Mar. 


passed House. 


| ferred II 
| amended, 
design for distinctive. S,. 1115. 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. 
| trict of Columbia Feb. 17, 


| Elizabeth River: 


1926. 





and passed House. 
| to Committee on Commerce. 
| Elk River: Wauderdale County, 
| bridge. If. R. 8386; Mr. Almon. 
| 
1 


|} Amended 


ported from Interstate and 
Commerce 11, 1926. House. 
Senate 


leb. 
| House. lKeferred to 


(s. Amended and 
concurs in 
Public Law 55. 


S$. 2965; Mr. 


Rept. 288): 
House 
i approved. 
; Farmer's Cooperative. 

‘To present 
Board of Trade 

Referred to Sen. 


Senate. 


Mar. 22 


Kans 
by 
associations. 


per, 


against and 


Com. 


il, 
Reported from 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 
Passed 


beaches, 
Passed House Feb. 9, 


Park and Planning Com- 
Re- 
32; 
Rept. 


eStablishing. 
1926. 
District of Colurnbia Feb. 


|. Flag for, create commission to procure 
Passed 
Reterred to Dis- 


Nerfolk and Portsmouth 


! bridge. HI. I. 7093; Mt. Deal. Reported 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 387. House, 


Referred 


Ala., 
Re- 
Foreign 
Passed 
Committee 
| on Commerce; reported with amendment 
passed 
amendment. 


Cap 

discrimination 
similar 
on 


| 18, 1926. Reported May. 3, 1926; Report 
| No. 447. Mar. 9, passed’ House. Sent to 
1 Conference March 12. 

| Passed Senate Mar.4, 1926. Mar. 2, re- | 


| Italy, debt settlement. 


\ 


| Mining Lands. 


Agriculture Reported to Sen. Mar. 17 
with amendments. (8S. Rept. 390.) 
Fore Niver Shipbuilding Co., carry out 


fiidings of Court of Claims in case of. 
S. 1886. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. 
teferred to Claims Feb. 18, 1926, House. 
Foreign-debt settlements: Belgium. H. R. 


6774; Mr. Burton, Passed House Jan. 
16, 1926. 
S. 1137, Mr. Smoot. ‘To authorize the set- 


tlement of the indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment of .the Kingdom of Belgium to 
the Government of United States of 
America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment. 


Czechoslovakia. HH. R. 6777; Mr. Burton. 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 

Esthonia. H. R. 6775; Mr. Burton. 
Passed Tiouse Jan. 16, 1926. 


8S. 1185, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Re- 
public of Esthonia to the United States. 
Dec. 1925, Mr. Smoot, Committee on 


Finance, without amendment. 





15, 





Authorizing Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire dams in Minnesota Natl. 
Referred to Com. on Agriculture Feb. 3. 
Reported to House with amendments. 
(ii. Rept. 189.) Passed House. 
Reforestation Act. S. J. 37; Mr. 
Nebr. Referred Agriculture 
Mar. 11; Rept. 328. 
Foreign Service, Building Act of 1926. LI. 
R. 10200: Mr. lowa. Heferred 
Com. on Foreign Affairs Mar. 10; reported 
back on H. Rept. 520. Passed House 
Mar® 15. Referred Sen. Com. on Foreign 
Relations. Mar. 16. , 
Fraternal Organizations. 
Pepper. Pa. 


Forest. 


Norris 


Ss. Com. on 


reported to Sen. &. 


Porter, 


2296; Mr. 
file bills of 


S. 


Authorizing to 


interpleader. Referred S. Com. on Judi- 
ciary. Reported to Sgnate Feb. 23; 
passed Senate Mar. 15; referred H. Com. 


on Judiciary Mar. 16. 
Fort Ethan Allen. S. 
Wks 
range. 


27652. Mr. Greene, 

Mili- 

Reported with 
oon 


227.) Mareh 


Referred to Committee 
Affair. ue 


on 
Feb. 2 
amendments (Senate Report 
amended, passed Senate, referred to 
House Committee Military Affairs. 
March 19 tiouse Report 
587 


lary 


15 
on 
reported back. 


Hawaii: liana, authorize electric, light 
and power project at. H. R. 4799; 
Mr. Jarrett. Reported from ‘Territories 
Jan.8, 1926. Report’ No. 72. House. 

Indian Reservations. H. I. 96; Mr. John- 
son, Wash. Appropriation for construc- 
tion of water supply system at Taholah 
Reservation. Referred Com. on indian 
Affairs. Reported with amendments Feb. 
19. (H. Rept. 321.) Amended, passed 
Tfouse Mar. 15. Referred Sen. Com. on 
Indian Affairs Mar. 16. 


MW. H.. Cie; Mair. 

Mont. Leasing for mining purposes 
land reserved for Indian agencies. Re- 
ferred Com. on Indian Affairs. Reported 
with amendments Jan. 21. (H. Rept. 140.) 
Amended, passed House Maer. Re- 
ferred Sen. Com. on Indian Affairs Mar. 
16 


Leavitt, 


Lo. 


Insurance Companies. S. 2296: Mr. Pepper, 
Pa. Authorizing to file bills of inter- 
pleader. Referred S. Com. on Judiciary. 
Senate Mar. 15; referred Hi. Com. on 
Judiciary Mar. 16. 

Interior Department: Appropriations 1927. 
H. R. 6707. Mr. Cramton. Reported 
from appropriations Jan. 5. 11926; Me- 
port No. 37. Passed House Jan. 11, 
1926. In Senate referred to Appropria- 


tions Jan. 12, 1926. 


International Conference of Soil Science, 
extend invitation to. H. J. Res. 147; 
Mr. Eaton. Reported from Foréign 
Affairs Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 418. 
Tiouse. , 

S. J. Res. 74: Mr. Norris, Nebr. Referred 
S$. Com. on Agriculture Mar. 17. Re- 
ported to Senate Mar. 17. Passed Sen. 
Mar. 18. Referred H. Com. on Agricul 
ture. 

Interstate Commerce: Pure food act, 
amending. S. 481. Passed Senate Jan. 
30, 19726. Referred to Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 1, 1926, House 

Interstate Commerce act, S. 2808, Mr. 
Smith. Yo amend See. 24 of the inter- 
state commerce ict, as amended. Feb. 


2, 1926, Mr. Smith, Committee on Inter 


state Commerce, .with amendment. 


575, Mr. Gooding. To amend Sec. 4 oj 
the interstate commerce act. Jan. 23 
1926, Mr. Gooding, Committee on Inter 
state Commerce. without amendment. 
Sen. 3286 Mr. Mayfield to amend freight 
rates case of emergency. Referred 
to S. Com. Interstate Commerce. Mar. 
%. reported to Senate, Sen. Report 309. 
Defeated in Senate March 24. 
Irrigation Projects: Town sites, withdraw 
from public entry. S. 1856. Passed 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Meferred to Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926. 
iiouse. 

Water Supply System. II. R. 9730; Mr. 
Arentz, Nev. ‘To provide for adequate 
Supply at Dressreyille Indian colony. Re- 
ferred H. Com. on Indian Affairs Mar. 
18. Reported to House with amend- 
ments. (LI, Rept. 583.) 

Water right charges. H. R. 10429, 
Smith, Idaho. Adjustment of; 
Sen. Com. on Irrigation Mar. 22. Re- 
ported with amendments, H. Report 717. 
fa. FR. OTT8;: Mer. 

from Ways and 

ftieport No. 63. 

1926. 


in 


Mr. 
referred 


Burton. Reported 
Means Jan. 8, 1926; 
Passed House Jan. 
. 1136, Mr. Smoot. ‘To authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtednes of the King- 
dom of Italy to the United States of 
America. Dec. 15, 1925; Mr. Smoot, Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment. 
Judges, Hl. It. 7907; Mr. Graham, Pa., 
increase salary of United States judges. 
Referred to H. Com. on Judiciary. Re- 
ported with amendments Feb. 9. (H. 
Report. 232.) Passed House Mar. 15. 
Mar. 23, H. R. 10554 reported to House 
substitute for H. R. 7907. HM. 


id, 


to 


as 
629. 
Judicial Code. i. Rh. 
Mass. ‘To amend sec. 


Report 


Mr. 
State of Mass. 


9820; 
37 


Stobbs, 


for purchase of land as an artillery | 
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Jan, 


any 


H. R. 6772 


Jan, 16 S. 1139 


Judi 
HH. 


Iteferred Com. 
to 


District Courts, 
ciary Mar, 16; 
Rept. 567. 

R. 8126: Mr. Beers, 
tion 103 District Courts in Pennsylvania. 
to Mar. 16; 
reported to House. Hl. Rept. 566. 

R. 7378: Mr. Mont. 
section 928 United States District Court, 
Lewistown, Mont 
Judiciary Mar. 16; 
LT. Rept. 565. 

R. 2; Mr. Ark. 
section 71, divide Arkansas into two dis 
Referred Com. on Judiciary Mar 
16; reported to House. Hl. Rept. 563. 

i. Mr. Hall, N. Dak. To 
section 99 relating to court transferring 
Mekenzie Referred 
Judiciary reported 


on 


reported flouse. 


H. Pa. To amend sec- 


lteferred Com. on Judiciary 


Leavitt, To amend 


H. 


Referred Com. on 


reported to House 


39 To amend 





H. Parks, 


tricts, 


290; amend 


County. Com. 
16; 
Mar. 1; passed House: teferred Sen. Com. 
on Judiciary Mar. 15; reported ¥ Sen 
gite. 
re. Ets Mr. to amend 
Section 101, Okla. Judicial Districts. Re- 
on Judiciary Mar. 22. Re- 
ported with amendments 

1982: Mr. Harreld. To amend 
101, State of Oklahoma judicial districts. 
Referred Judiciary Mar. 


on 


Feb. to House 


9305 Garba, \Okla., 
ferred Com. 
Ss. section 


Com. 
ported to Senate. 


on 
Ss. To amend section 
of Pennsylvania. 
Judiciary Mar. 15 


2763; Mr. Pepper, Pa. 
District 
Referred Com. 


103, 


Court 
on ; re 
ported to Senate. 
Mr. Reea, 


Referred 


S. 2858; 


crease. 


Mo 
s. 


Judges’ salary in 
Com. on Judiciary. 
with amendments Mar. 15 

3662: Mr. Reed, Pa. 


officesof Assistantio the Secretary of 


Reported 
Labor.. 8. 
the 


Creating 


Labor. Referred to Com. on Immigration. | 


» 


Var. 23 
passed Senate and referred to House Com. 


reported to Senate. 
on Immigration. 


Lake 
Mercer Island 


Washingtaa: Wasi., Seattle 
wridge. H. R. 5810; 
Miller. Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Re- 
prt No, 246. House. Amended and passed 
liouse. Referred Senate Committee 
on Commerce. 


and 
Mr. 


to 


Land. S. 3269; Mr. Trammell, Fla. Com. 
on Naval Affairs Mar. 11; reported to 
Senate. S. Rept. 32 

Land. H. R. 10312; Mr. Magee, Pa. | 
Authorization disposition of lands no 
longer needed for naval purposes. Re- 
ferred to Com. on Naval Affairs Mar. 
i7. Reported to House. (IH. Rept. 576.) 


Land offices: Registers, acting, authorize 
to administer oaths. H. R. 6239; Mr. 
Sinnott. Reported from Public Lands 
Feb. 38, ,1926 Report No. 181. Tfouse. 
Referred Senate Committee Land 
Surveys. 

Latvia, debt: Settlement, I. 
Burton. Passed House Jan. 


$S. 1138, Mr. Smoot. 
tlement of the 
ernment of the Republic of Latvia to the 
Government of the United States of 
America.- Dee. 13, 1925, Mr.. Smoot, 
Committee on Finance, without amend- 
ments. 

Light House Property. HI. 
McLeod, Mich. ‘Transfer 
Referred Com. Publie 
12; reported to il. 


Long Island Ratlroad and Bush Terminal 
Railroad Co., authorize use by, of rail- 
way tracks at Arimy supply base, South 
Brooklyn. S. 1486. Passed Senate Dec. 
22, 1925" Meferred to Military Affairs 

1926, Elouse. 


Jan. 5, 

Luckenbach, steamer Florence, relief of 
owners of cargo aboard. S. 508. Passed 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Claims 
Feb. 17, 1926, Hlouse. 

Mail Carriers: Provide punishment for as- 
saults upon. Hi. R. 4458; Mr. Graham. 
teporrted Ireb. 19, 1926; Report No. 326. 
blouse. 

Marketing, cooperative, create division of 
in Department of Agriculture. H. 
7893; Mr. Haugen. 
culture Jan. 18, 1926; Report 
Passed House Jan. 26, 1926. 


to on 


R. 6776: Mr. 
16, 1926. 


R. 
of 
3uildings Mar. 
Rept. 


9875; Mr. 
properties. 
on 


House. 562. 


No. 116. 
Referred to 


Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
Master Track Seale: Test Car Depot. H. 


Rm. 5359; Mr. Filliott, Ind. Authorizing 
purchase of and appropriation therefor. 
Referred to Com. on Public Buildings 
Mar. 17. Reported to House with amend- 
ments. (H. Rept. 570.) 


Maternity and Iniancy Bill. 
Mr. Parker, N. Y. Authorizing fiscal 
year appropriation. Referred to Com. on 
Interstate Com. Mar. 17. Reported to 
Hiouse. (H. Rept. 575.) 

Mexican Oil, S. es. 151, Norris. Request- 
ing information relative to reported ob- 
jections of the Mexican Government to 
the publication of official Government to 
the publication of official correspondence 
with the United tSates in regard to 


H. R. 7555; 


American oil interests in Mexico. Feb. 
18, 1926, over under the rule, Moc d and 
agreed to. 

Migratory bird refuges, establish. H. R. 


7479; Mr. Anthony. Reperted from Agri- 
culture Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 402, 
Hiouse. S 2607; Mr. Brookhart. Feb. 
17, 1926—-Mr. Norbeck, Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments. (Report No. 192.) 
Military Posts. H. MR. 10276; 


Mr. Morin, 


Pa., authorize appropriation for con- 
struction of. Referred Com. on Mili- 
tary Affairs. Mar. 22, reported with 
amendments. H. Report 616 


Minnesota National Forest, authorize ac- 
quisition amd tmiaintenance of dams in. 
Hi. it. 292; Mr. Knutson. Reported from 


Agriculture Feb. 2, 1926; Report No. 189, 


Tlouse. 
Minnesota River: Shakopee, Minn.. bridge. 
Hi. RR. 8950; Mr. Andresen. Reported 


from Interstate and Foreign Coimmerce 
Feb. 24, 1926, House.” Amefided and 


6 re- | 


To authorize the set- | 
indebtedness of the Gov- | 





Mar. 23, | 





R. | 
Neported from Agri- | 
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Sgn. Senate 
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Dec. 15 eoce eove eeee aore 
Dec, 15 eose eres ecco aoe 
Dec. 15 esce eee eevee ors 
Dec. 15 eee aete osce «ce 
Dec. 15 oowe secs cece seco 
passed House. Referred to Committee 
on Commerce. Reported with amend- 
ment. Senate Report 314. 


Misbranding of articles in commerce, to 
prevent. H. R. 3904; Mr. Merritt. Re- 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Dec. 19, 1925; Report No. 17, 
liouse. Sen, 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. 
Referred S. Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. Mar. 9, reported with amend- 
ments, S .Rept. 308. 

Mississippi River: Cairo, Il. — Bovay, 
Harry E., grant right to build bridges. 
H. R. 9007; Mr. Denisox. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 

25, 1926: Report No. 376. House. Passed 

Refered to Senate Com. on Inter- 
Reported 

Report 463. 
Extend time 


House. 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
to Senate Mar. 24;. Senate 
Mar. 24 passed Senate. 
for hyidge. S: $27. Passed Senate 
Jan. 1926. Referred to Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Jan. 8; 1925, 
House. 4 
Missouri River: Fort Benton, Mont., re- 
construction of bridge. H. R. 8040;/Mr. 
Leavitt. Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Comerce Feb. 11, 1926, Report 
No. liouse. Passed Senate Mar. 22. 


7 
‘> 


237, 
Mitchell, Col. William E., directing Secre- 
tarry of War to submit to House of Rep 
resentatives copy of letterr concerning 
reappointment of as Assistant Chief of 


the Air Serrvice. H. Res. 66; Mrr. Gar- 
rett of Tennessee. Reported from Mili- 
tary Affairs Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 
53, House. 


Clairton and Glass- 
port, Pa., bridge. H. FR. 8513; Mr. Kelly. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926;Reporrt No. 243. 
House. 


Monongahela River: 


Narcotic conference in Philadelphia in 
1926, provide United States participation 
in H. J. Res. 65: Mr. Linberger. Re- 
ported from Education Dec. 17, 1925; 
Report No. 4. Passed House Dec. 21, 
1925. 

National banks: Branch banking, con- 
soiidaiion of associations, improve facili- 
lies and protect. H. R. 2; Mr. McFad 
den. Reported frorm Banking and Cur- 
rency Jan. 12, 1926: Report No. 83. 
Passed Llouse Feb. 4, 1926. Feb. 5 refer- 
red Banking and cg 
rency. reported with amens 
ments. 

i, R. 9958; Mr. McFadden, Pa., 
State taxation. Referred to H. Com. on 
Banking and Currency; Reported» back 
Mar. 11. H. Report 526. Laid on a 


Mar. 23. 

3377, Mr. Pepper, Pa. Regulation of 
banking business. Referred to S. Com. 
on Banking and Currency; Reported 
back Mar. 12. Mar. 18 Senate. 
Neferred If. Com. Banking and Cur- 

Mar. 18. Passed House Mar. 23. H. 

171: My. Snell, reported con- 

sider If. R. 9958. 

2769; Mr. Willis. Whio. 

visions of all national banking acts 

Virgin Islands. Referred S. Com. on 
Banking and Currency Mar. 3. Reported 
With amendments, S. Rept. 234, Mar. 15. 
Amended, passed Senate Mar. 16. Re- 
ferred Hi. Com. Banking and Cur- 
reney. 

National defense act: Amending in respect 
to retired pay of Army officers. H. R. 
3995; Mr. Wurzbach. Reported from 
Military Affairs eFb. 4, 1926; Report 
No. 195, Tfouse. 

National Guard, Officers Reserve, 
thorize payment of salary accounts. S. 
4298. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Re- 
ferred to Military Affairs Feb. 16, 1926; 
House. 

Naval Service: Minors; authorize dis 
charge of those enlisted without consent. 
H. R. 8183; Mr. Jones. Reported from 
Naval Affairs Feb. 2, 1926; Report No. 
117, Tlouse. Officers, equalize retired 
pay. H. R. 5840: Mr. Speaks. Reported 

from Military Affairs Feb. 3, 192c; Re- 
port No. 186, House. / 

Navigation. H. R. 7245; Mr. 
Providing for consolidation 
ment of Commerce, ete. 
on Merehant Marine and 
9; reported with amendments. 
487. 

Navy Depariment: Aircraft for Navy and 
Marine Corps, authorize consiruc#on of, 
and adjustment of personnel. i. BR. 
9690; Mr. Butler. Reported from Naval 
Affairs Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. 389. 

Appropriations, 1927: H. R. ° %554;. Mr. 
French. Passed House Jan. 25, 1926. In, 
Senate referred to Appropriations Jan. 
26, 1926. Passed Senate, amended, Feb. 
16, 1926. Sent to conference Feb. 17, 
1926. 

Hospital care. 
Mich. 
ents of 


Sen. Com. 


Mar. 12 


on 


relating to 





passed 
on 
reney. 
Res. to 
8. Extending pro- 


to 


on 


au- 


Scott, 
of 


Mich. 
Depart- 
Referred Com. 
fisheries Mar. 
H. Rept. 


Mr. Woodruff, 
of depend- 
Referred tu 
18. Re- 


H. R. 3994; 

Authorize admission 

naval service men. 
Com. on Naval Affairs Mar. 
ported (H. Rept. 578.) 

Naval officers. H. R. 7181; 
| Ohio. To provide for equalization 
promotion of staff officers with line of- 
ficers. Referred to Com. on Naval Af- 
fairs Mar. 18. Reported with amend- 
ments, (LT. Rept. 579.) 

New Mexico: Drainage districts, 
enabling act in respect to. H. 
Mr. Morow. Reported from Public 
Lands Feb. 1926; Report No. 193. 
1926, louse. Mar. 1t passed House. 
Mar. 2 referred to Senate Committee o 
Public Lands. Reported back Mar. “4 
S. Rept. 261. } 

New Jersey Shipbuilding and Dredging 
Co., velief. S. 2324, Passed Senate Feb. 
16, 1926. Reterved to Claims Feb. 17, 
House. Reported back Mar. 5. H. ‘Rept. 
466. 

North Platte River. 3553; 
dricks, Wyo Casper-Alcova 
tion project. Referred to S 


Mr. Stephens, 
of 


amend 
R. 3925; 


4, 


Ss. Mr. Ken- 


teclama- 
Comgy on 
Sica /€ 
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se Military Committee 


Reports Retirement Bill 
(Army—Navy—Nurses. | 
Retirement of the Nurse Corps of the 
Army and Navy, based on length of serv- 
ice, is favored in a report of the 
Affairs Committee 
Department 
It is similar to a bill passed by 
in the last Congress which failed of ac- 
The War Department 
estimates the proposed law entails an ex- 
pense to the Government 
first year, running up to an annual aver- 
age of $75,000 during the next 10 years. 
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Superintenent and Navy 
Department Buildings. Jan. 13, 1993; Mr. 
Committe on 
amendment. 


Public Lands: 


Irrigration Mar. 18. 
(Ss. Rept. 299.) 


Committee on 


Samoa-—American, 
tion for repair of damages, ete. 
Reported from Naval 
Report No. 
Passed House Feb. 16, 1926. 
San Antonio, Tex., grant portion of Fort 
Houston Military 
street purposes. 
Reported from Military Af- 


Commerce. 
teported to Senate. 


Asphalt, gilsonite, 
ate, ete., provide disposition of. 
Reported from Public 
Report No. 379, 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 
Irrigation projects, town sites, withdraw 
from public entry. 
ate Feb. 15, 1926. 
and Reclamation 


:; Mr. Butler. 
Alcova Reclamation 


amendments, 


Lands Feb. tion by the House. 


Nurse Corps. Il. Rf. 
To provide retirement 
teferved Con. on Military Affairs. 

» reported H. Report 611. 

Il).—Extend time for 

Passed Senate Jan. 

192€. Keferred to interstate and Foreign ; 

Commerce Jan. 8, 1926. 


: ny 
for Nurse Corps. Reservation to 


Paased Sen- 
Referred to Irrigation 


Wurzvach, 


Ohio River: 





Passed House’ Feb. 15, 1926. 


Santa Barbara County, Calif., grant right 
to public bathing beach on public land. 
Passed Senate Feb. 6, 
Referred to Public Lands Feb. 8, 1926. 
Reported Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 421., 


United States 
Ky.) in Bardstown, 
dedicaté as public 
Referred to Committee on Public 
Feb. 24 reported 
15, amended. 
Referred to S. Com. on 
23, reported to 





Latest Publications 


Issued by the Government 


from Interstate and 
foreign Commerce Mar. 
Pased House Mar. 


Report 373. 
Tiouse Mar. 16. 


Public Buildings. Screw Thread Commission, National, ex- 


i. R. 264; Mr 
from Coinage, 
, 1926; Report No. 198. 


Documents described 
are obtainable 
Superintendcit 
Governmnen! 


Harry E., grant 
H. R. 9007; Mr. Denison. 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 


right to build tend life of 
Minihg Lands: 
Mont., leasing for mining purposes. 


to Committee on 


Measures Feb. 
Passed House Feb. 10, 1926. 
fraudulent, 
and other 
commerce to promote sale o°. 
Neported from 
and TWoreign Commerce Dec. 
Report No. 34. 
State highways, Virginia. 
Cappér, Kans., grading and maintenance. 
Reférred Sen. Com. on Dist. of Columbia 
Reported to Senate, S. Rept. 


Documents, 
| Office, Washington, D. C 
amendnients. 








gas permits, grant extengion of 
Passed Senate 
to Pubiic 
Reported Feb. 27, 


1 > ‘ 
House Report 140 jLobor—Economics—Oil—Manufacturers 


Immigration—Public Health—Dairies— 
Taxes—Geology—Water Supply— 
Bankers—Engineering— 
Churches Army. ] 


time under 





Mr. Denison. 


conversation forests and 


Lands Feb. 24, 1926. 
1926; Report No. 423, House. 

Packets and livestock acl, amending. 
R. 7818; Mr. 
Agricviture Feb. 5, 
205, House. 


Agriculture 
(H. reported, 460.) 

S. 3108, Mx. Norris, Neb., 
to promote the continuous production of 
Referred to 
Reported Sen: Rept. 320. 


Reported from 
1926; Report 


Forest Lands. MONTHLY 


Centennial, ment of Labor. Price, 15 cents per copy. 
The special feature of this issue are Progress 
in Accident Prevention, the Department 
Labor Library, the Trade Union Movement 
in Germany and its Problems 
Power of the Dollar (wholesale), Women’s | 
Industrial Conference, Results 
on Tetraethyl Lead Gasoline 

the Anthractie 


articles deal 


ture, Mar. 10. 


United States participation Nonmetallic 


Reported from 
Foreign Affeirs Jan. 27, 1926; Report No. 


Stockton, Calif., grant public lands to for 
flood control. 
Com. on Public T.ands; Mar. from Public 
with amendments. 
Railroads, right of way. 
Rarker, Cai? 
through public iands. 
Lands Mar. 


Passed House 
Passed Senate 
Referred to Public Lands 


Purchasing 


Fea River: Elba, Ala., oridge. H. R. 8 
Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Comerce, Feb. 11, 1926; Re- 
Passed House 


«Mr: Steagall. 


Referred to Com. 
Reported to 
16; passed 
House Mayr. 17; referred to Sen. Com. on 
passed, Senate. 
1914; Mr. Dill, directing re- 
public lands 

State of Washington. Referred to Senate 

Com. on Public Lands. 

to Senate. S. Report 442. 
State of Idaho. 
Authorizing Secretar 
to approve application 
Referred Com. on Public Lands; 
H. Rept. 486. 


transaction 


Wage Order 
Reported from Interstate and 


loreign Commerce Feb. 
port No. 262, House. 


Equalization Board to adjust Ft. 


Reported from | Agreements, Unemployment, Industrial Ac- 
cidents, Housing and Welfare. Immigration 
and Factory Inspection in Minensota. 


lustrated with many tables. 


Agriculture Jan. 


= i Mar. 23, reported 
and. oreign Commerce, Feb. 


mote production 
Report No. 261, House. 


Referred S. Com. on Public Land. 
Reported S. Report 418. 
Sun River project, 
school land grant. 
Passed House Feb. 1, 
Susquehanna 
Columbia, Pa., bridge. 
Reported from 
Foreign Commerce Jan. 14, 1926; Report 


xeon. Spur THE CHAPLAIN. HIS PLACE AND DU- 


TIES. UNITED STATES ARMY TRAIN- 
MANUAL. 
direction of the Chief of Chaplains, 1926. 
War Depariment Document 
fice of the Adjutant General 
cents per copy. 


Pearl River: 
Passed Senate 


to certain Shaw division, 


H. R. 187; Mr. Lea- 
Mar. 9 reported. 


Watersheds. 
protect watershed. 
Committee on 


Wrightsville 
H. R. 3794; Mr. 
Interstate and 


Referred to 
Public Lands. 
amendments. 


H. R. 3862; Mr. Hurspeth. 
ported from Irrigation and Reclamation 
1926; Report No. 
1 amended and passed House. Mar. 
ferred ‘o Senate Committee on ‘rriga- 
20 reported with 
Senate Report 411. 

Granting pensions 
and increase of pension to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers «nd 
wars other than the Civil 
and to widows of such 


The tiite ‘Chaplain” is of Latin origin in 

Report 443. 
Public Parks, 
Providing for \grant of land to 
Referred to 


Tariff Act. H. J. Res. 148; Mr. Wurzbach: 


“St. Martin once gave half of his mili- 
tary cloak, capa, to an importuning beg- 
gar at the gate of Amiens and wrapped 
the remaining half about himself as a cape 
Tradition further asserts that | 


Juan County, 
Com. on Public Lands Feb. 24. 
amendments. 


that have crossed 
be returned 

Com. on Way and Means; Mar. 9 passed 
10 referred S. Com. 


the boundary line 
Pensions: H. 


referred to 
Senate Committee on Public Lands. 

Westport National Military Park. 

State of Missouri. 

fer-ed Com. on Military Affairs; Mar. 10 

passed Senate; referred 

Military Affairs. 

; Pure Food Act, amending. §. 481. 
Senate Jan. 30, 1926. 
sinte and Forelgn Commerce Feb. 
1926, House. 

Radio, Regulation of. 
White of Maine. 
Marine and:Fisheries Mar. 

Passed House Mar. 

Referred Sen. Com. on Interstate Com- 


or capella. 
this cape, was preserved as a sacred relic 
by the Kings of France, and was taken 
by them as a Tuck piece when they went 


seer et SS 


Tennessee River: Guntersville, Ala., H. R. 

8536; Mr. Allgood. Reported from Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
1926; Report No. 


and Senate. 


Committee on with amend- 


was likewise used as the 
place set aside for the celebration of masses 
by military chaplains, and hence became 
known as capella, hence chapel. Thereafter 
this same name was applied to any place 
where Divine worship 
custodians of the relic and the celebrants 
of the ceremonies were called “capellani.” 
establishing 


London, Tenn., bridge. H. 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee. 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Report No. 
Scottsboro, Ala., bridge. 
Reported from Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
MWYouse Passed 
House; passed Senate Mar. 22, approved. 
Whitesburgh 
H. R. 8589 Mr. Al- 
“nterstate and 
1926; Report 
Passed House Mar. 1; 
Passed Senate. Mar. 22, approved. Public 


Veterans’ Widows and dependents, War 
dnsurrection, 
China Relief Expedition eic., 
1926— Introduced Ref. 
March 8, Rept. with Amend- 
ments, Sen. Rept. 285. 

3. Res. 31, Tram:nell. 
Ws ithe Federa! Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate and report to the Senate on the 
advances recently made in the price of 


Refered io inter- 


merce Web. 


388; Mr. 4 
Report from Merchant 8288; Mr. Almon. 


Petroleum: 


ee 


Land Law 
ferry, Ala., bridge. 
Reported from 
Foreign Commerce Feb. i, 


bulletin follows 
history of chaplains through the days of 
Brzantine emperors. 


Knight Templar and 


labor disputes, provide prompt 
ll. R. 9463; Mr. Parker. 
S. 2306; Mr. Wat- 
A bill to provide for the prompt 
disposition of disputes between carriers 
and their employes, and ‘or other pu» 
26, 1926--Mr. Watson, Com- 
Interstate Commerce, 
(Report No. 


e@sposition of. 


<nights of Malt: 
Passed House. Mar. the Knights of Malta 


—Hospitalliers and on through to modern 
times, when the chaplain was given a de- 
finite regimental assignment. 

The work of the chaplains in the Revo- 


ever under tne rule. 

Phillippine Islands: Alien crews authorize 
veinbursement 
7081; Mr. Strong of 
from War 
No. 354, House. 

Phillippine 


maintenance. 
Tombigbee River: Aiiceville, Ala.. bridge. 
R. 8882; Mr. 
from Intersiate and Foreign Commerce 
1926; Report No. 
Pased House Mar. 


Claims Feb. 1926; Report 


World Wars is covered. as well as the work 
of colored chaplains and the history of the 


Permanent School for Chaplains. 


amendments. 
Reclamation, appoint commissioner of. 
Passed Senate “eb. 15, 1926. 
Irrigation and Reclamation 
Feb. 16, 1926, House. 
teclamation Projects. 

drick, Wyo. 
rected settlement 
on Irrigation; Mar. 9 reported to Senate: 
. Rept. 305: Mar. 9 passed Senate; re- 
ferred H. Com. on 
Red River: 


allowances, 
and permit Secretary of War to 4x. 
Passed Senate Feb. 
ferred to Military Affairs eb. 18, 19 
Passed Ifouse 

Referred Sen. Com. on War “latms. 
Postal Service: 

Pa.; fines \mposed upon contractors for 
Referred to Com. on Post 
Reported back 


passed Senate. 


Bu'ler-Linden 
Ala., bridge. 

Reported from 
Commerce Feb. 11, 
Passed House Mar. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE TWENTY- 
CONFERENCE 
STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH 
OFFICERS 


House Mar. Mr. McDuffie. 


Interstate and 


‘ro authorize aided and di- 1926; Report No. 


UNITED 
SERVICE. 
Mail service. 


Bulletin No. 
Office and 


States Health Service. Treasury Depart- 
Public Health 
January, 1926. Price, 20 cents per copy. 
This report was prepared under the di- 
rection of the Surgeon General of the United 
States Army and deals with the conference 
held at Washington. June 1 and 2, 
The principals matters discussed were: : 
Plan to Establish a Morbidity Registration 
Area, a State-Wide Plan for Milk Control, 
the Occurrence of 
States, County "Health \VWork, Stream Pollu- 





Post Roads. Gainesville, Passed House 


Bulletin No. 
Mr. Miller, Wash. Firearms non-mailable. > 


Réfererd Com. on P. O. and P. R. 
, reported with amendments. 


H. R. 8390; Mr. McDuffle. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce ¥eb. 
1926 Report 
House Mar. 1 passed Senate. Mar. 
proved. Public Law 58. 


Truth in fabric or the misbranding bill, to 
prevent misbranding of articles in com- 


ninety-eighth 


Reported from Interstate end 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 16, 1926 
Passed House Mar. 1. 

Ti. R. 8463; Mr. As- 
Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report 
Passed House 


Post Office: S. Res. 156, Harrison. Request- 
relative to postal re- 
ceipts for six months ending Dec. 31, 
respectively. 
Ire, 24, 1926, over under the rule. 
Potash Deposits: Investigation S. 1921, Mr. 
Referred Com. 
Reported with 
S. Rept. 318. 


information 
Moncla, La., bridge. 


merce Dec. 


Referred S. Interstate Com- 
reported with amend- 

ment, S. Rept. 308. 
Unknown soldier, authorize completion of 


83; Mr. Luce. 


Agriculture, 
amendments. 
Potean River Dam: Li. RF. 4080, Mr. Wingo, 
Referred Com. on Inte:state Com., 


proved. Public Land Law 60. 
Tilman County, Okla.,and Wichita 
Ii. R. 71190; Mr. MeCtintic. 
from Intemstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 15, 1926; Report No. 299, 
House Mar. 


Supplies, and seevral short discussions on 


progress made 
Tex., bridge. motion and administration. 
memorial to. 
Reported from Library Jan. 5, 


port Nec. 41, 


CLASSIFICATION 
LIKE FOSSILS, WITH DESCRIPTIONS 
OF AMERICAN DEVONIAN AND MIS- 
IISSIPPIAN SPECIES. 
United States Geolog:cal Survey and Ray 


to promote mining on public do- 
Referred H. Com. 
on Public Lands; Mar. 11 reported with 
amendments. 


H. R. 5243. 1926—Mr. Fess, Commit- 


tee on the Library, without amendment. 
Reconsidered Mar. 
Veterans: Aliens, extend certain naturali- 

zation privileges 
Reported from Immigration and 
Naturalization Jan. 28, 1926; Report No. 
House Calendar, 
Mar. 1, 1926. 
H. R. 9761; Mr. Bacon. 
Immigration and Naturalization Feb. 25, 
Passed House 
Referred Sen. 


Authorize construction of road on Leech 
Lake, Chippewa Indian Reservation. Re- 
ferred to Com. 
Reported to House. 


By E. C. Ulrich, 


Washington- 
H. R. 8908 
Reported from 


Affairs Mar. 
(H. Rent. 9967.) 
Eagle Pass, ‘Tex., bridge. H. 





j4 Memoria! bridge. 

Pore of Virginia. 
Intergstaie and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No. 244, House. 
House. Mar. 1. 

Monigomery 


rom the proceedings 
National Museum, 
i-62, pls. 1-11. 


Rio Grande: of the United 
Vol. 68, Art. 12, 


Distribution. 


Free 
Hidaigd,’Tex., bridge. 
Passed Iiauge Jan. 
refa:red to 


Laid on table 
If. R. 9761 passed in lieu. 
Reported from 


R. 4033; Mr. Garner. 
and Fairfax years the authors have made extensive col- 
lections and studies of * 
like organisms” found in 
has generally prevailed 
these conododnts 
the jaws of Annelids of prehistoric times. 
Previous to 1878 the senior author of the | 
present paper “accepted somewhate reluc- 
tantly the prevailing opinion” above stated | 
conodonts were 
hooklets of certain species of annelids.” 

The main contention 
these condononts 
tailed stratigraphic 
a comprehensive classifications The delicate | 
preparatory work involved in comparative e 
methods of study; the preparation of speci- 
the classification of conodonts into | 
genera and families are illustrated by ex- 
and 


these difficult tooth- 


Newton of Missouri. Paleozois rocks. 


terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
Report No. 
liouse Mar. 1. 
Power Plant: Building. 


Reported from In- Report No. 


debt seitioment. 
Repe:ted from Ways and 


Mr. Burton. of 


Immigration. 
World War. 

Adjusted compensation. 

on Way and Means: 
H. Rept. 554. 
H. J. Res. 114. 
wright, N. Y., directing Secretary of War 
to allot war trophies to American Legion. 
to Committee on 


: Mr. Green, Iowa. 


Passed House Jan. Referred Com 


- 1189, Mr. Smoot. 
tlement of the indebtedness of the 
dom of Rumania to the United States of 
Dec. 15, 3925, M>. Smooi, Com- 
mitte on Finance without amendment. 
Sacramento River, 
control of. 


To authutize the set- 
in Dist. of Col., authorizing construction 
appropriation 
red to Coin. on Public Buildings Mar. 17. 
amendments. 


7 |} show the various sources and amounts of 
War Tropbies. SORee thet | 


teported to is to 
available for 
H. MR. 5665: Mr. Curry. introducing 
ported from Fiood Contro} jan. 28, 1926; 
Report No. 156. 
St. Francis River: 
R. 9095; Mr. Driver. 
terstate and Foreign 
24, 1996; Report No. 367. 
Kiouse March 
Committee .on Commerce. 
amendinent. 
Amended, passed 


curs Senate aniéndment. 
Saint Louis River: 


Prohibition: 
pioyes, place unéer civil service. 


Department 


House Report 589. 
White Plains battle field, erect monument 
H. R. 3990; Mr. Wainwright. 
ported from Library Jan 5, 1920: Report 
Recommitted to the Committee 

on Library Jan. 7, 1 
White River: Barry County, Mo.—Sec 22, 
Hi. R. 8909; Mr. Manlove. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Report No. 
House Mar. 


Civil Service Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 
273, House. 
Pubile Buildings: 
authorize sale of. 
Reported ‘from 
Grounds Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 372, 


Cody, Ark., bridge. 
Reported from In- 


lands and, 
2. 7178; Mr. Eliott. 


Abandoned 


photographs. 


Reported with STANDARD 


SPECIFICATIONS 
LOW-CARBON STEEL SPLICE BARS. | 


Designation: 


KOR | 


. Referred to Senate Commitiee on 
Mar. 23, reported to 


as 
Commerce, foe 
of Foreign | 
United States 
Industrial | 
includ- | ments of the flow made on streams’in the 


cénts 


Duluth & Superior 
Bridge Co., bridge, permit timber frame 
fixeo span. 
Passed Senate teh. 


Testing Materials 
and Domestic 
Department 

Standards No. 
ing all previous revisions. : 
per copy with a translation into Spanish. | age, water power, underground waters and | tion, 
This pubtication is one of a series cover- 
specifications 


H. R. 6569; Mr. Senate Mar. Commerce. 
Reportec from Public Buiidings 
and Grounds Jan. 21, 1925; Report No. 
Passed House 


S. Report 


General construction bil'. 
Commerce, 
4, revised to 1924, 





Commerce 
Passed House Mar. i 
Des Arc, Ark., bridge. 


ae een A LS LS 
i 


Submarine cable Passed Sén- 


Committee serving Oliver, Wis.. to legalize. 


ing and Grounds, 


with amendments. 
Fur the velief of cer- 
tain. disbursing officers of the office of 


for 
The specifica- 
and 


interstate and 
Ji, 1926; Report No. 249. 


Commierce leb. Commerce Feb. | material of various kinds 


Report Nu. 279. 








MARCH 26, 1926. 


Record of New Patents Issued 








Harvester, Cotton. 
Hat stretcher. A. Brodin. 


Following is a partial list of inventions 
for which patents were granted by the 
United Patent Office March 25. 
Tiese installments contain the complete 
) weekly list in alphabetical order, the lists 
comprising a directory of patents, reissues 
and designs. The patent numbers desig- 
nate the printed copies of patents which 
may be obtained from the, Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, at 10 cents each: 


Game. TF. J. Laskowski. 1,578,142. 
Game. O. Hl. White. 1,578,225. 
Game apparatus. M. lL. Brooks. 1,577,959 
Game, Card. D. EK. Smith. 1,678,212. 
Garment, Apparel. W. Kops. 1,578,042. 
Garment, Elastic. J. T. Price. 1,577,752. 
Gas and oil, Method and apparatus for 
separating. D. G. Lorraine. 1,577,917. 


States Hat support. B. Jutz. 


Headband. H. 


1,577,910. 


Koch and A. 


Hleadlight reflector. 
645. 


1.O77,571. 


Heater: See— 
Water heater. 


Hirschberg. 1,878,030. 


Heel-building machine. KE. b. 
578,229. 
Heel shoe soles, Apparatus 


Gas burner, Low-pressure. H. D. Schrader. 
1,578,210. 

Gas from a mixture of gases, Method and 
apparatus for separating or recovering a. 


3. B. Miller. 1,577,534. : ; ; 
yer eens ay . ; Hosiery-sizing device. M. I. 
Gas retorts, Machine for charging and dis =77 991 


oat, 


High chair. 
Hinge. J. B. Howat. 
Hinge. S. W. Pargons. 


charging. '’. F. Canning and R. G. 
Clark. 1,578,072 

Gas-supply-controlling means, Attomatic, 
J. B. Allington and G. 8S. 


ott. 


1,577,480. 


Dady. 1,577, s 
Se ata W. Ferris. 1,578,234. 


Hydraulic press. W 





G. 8. West. 
1,578,186. 
1,577,645. 
Schonmann. 


H. F. Loukes. 1,577, 


Headlight, Tilting shade-dimmed. F. 


Heaters and the like. Vent cap for. 


Winkley. 1.- 


ae ane 


spring-. J. F. G'Sell. 1,677,525. 

EE. A. Kilmer. 1,678,040. 
Des. 60,757 
1,577,933. 
Holding device. J. A. McGrath. 
Vietorius. 


Hub and journal box. W. O. MchKamey. 


77 Hydraulic drives, Control Mechanism for, 


Ferris. 





YEARLY 


TODAY'S o 
INDEX \ 
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Spit Indiana Law for Oil _ 
<am| Inspection Upheld 








Supreme Court Affirms Decision 
Dismissing Suit to Restrain 


State Food Commission. 
[State Rights—Corpoérations—Public 


Health.] 
Foley. 2023. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
on March 22 affirmed a decision of the 
Federal Court for the District of Indlana 

P.W 


dismissing an injunction suit filed by the 
Evansville Oil and Grease Company 
against Ivy I.. Miller, State Food and 
The Su- 
preme Court did not render an opinion 


making Drug Commissioner of Indiana. 
but affirmed the action of the lower court 
on the decision in the cage of thé Texas 
Company vs. Brown, 258 U. S. 466. 

The Evansville Oil and Grease Company 
1, began proceedings in the Federal Court 

| for the District of Indiana to restrain the 
state officials from interfering with the 
sale of the company's products and from 
arresting or prosecuting any of its agents 
for alleged violation of the Indiana Oil 
Inspection Law. After a final hearing. 


1,578,154. 


1.578.233. 


Gases, Apparatus for ee Brn Hydrocarbons, Separating. W Averill, | the District Court dismissed the complaint 
peratures by ¢ oz contents of combustion. ir. 1,877,440. Sey Siamk 64 saute. Gu tae ce 
‘ CR gh msveirk sacle : small Index tab. J. H. Rand. 1,577,493 and grease company, Hubert B. Fuller con- 
peg] 7 aca aanse ed Tate eee Indexing meclianism, Hydraulic W. Fer tended the Indiana Oil Inspection Law 
ite weetie of distribution of refuse- ris, 1,578,232. constituted a burden upon interstate com- 
destructor. R. Balmer. 1,578,181. Indicator: See-- a Oe a . 
Gauge and scribing tool. A. J. Donley Car indicator. Engine-cooling indi | Raward M. White, appearing for the 
1,577,569. CAtOr:  UIRSCHON indicator. ___ | State of Indiana, contended the oil inspec- 
Gate hanger, Sliding. B. Mulholland. Insecticides sticker mixture. Lomanitz. | tion was necessary for the protection of 
1,577,916. the health and safety of the people of 


1,578,164. 

Gates, Apparatus for operating bin. J. © 
Hayes, Jr. 1,577,636. 

Gauge: See—Butting gauge. 

Gear and wheel puller, Combination. B. 
Robinson and R. A. Trobaugh.  1,578,- 

174. 

Gear mechanism for surfacing machines, 
Drive. A. E. Evans. 1,577,457 

Gear, Mounting for brake. S. J. Strid. 1.- 


Insulating material, Heat-. 
wath. 1,577,495. 
Internal-combustion 
Church. 1,578,111. 
Internal-Combustion engine 

man. 1,577,970. 
Internal-combustion engine 
and G. N. Smith. 
Internal-combustion engine. 
lev. 1,578,228. 


Jack: See Vehicle jac. 


Spring jack. 


Gearing. J. W. Pearson. 1,577,982 
Gearing. S. J. Strid. 
Generator: See Steam generator. 
Generating unit for low-frequency appara- 
tus, Air-cooled. li. B. Hartman. 1,577,- 
747. 
K. Nishio. 1,577,535. 
Geological samples, Machine for taking out. 
| Gilsonitic product and its manufacture. 
|} C. N. Forrest., If. P. Hayden and O. R. 
Douthette. 1,578,235. 
Glass, Apparatus for burning off. A. C. 


W. Higgins. 1,578,122. 
Joint: See Tlexible 
Railway-rail joint. 


joint. 
Kettle. Boiling and 
Bek. 1,577,622. 


577,510. 
Key-holding attachment for 


| Parker. 1,577,537. 

| Glass, Apparatus for severing x. 

| Parker and C. W. Schreiber. 1,577,536. 

| Glass bow] or similar article. A. J. Ben- 
nett. Des 69,735. 

Glass, Method of and apparatus for burn- 


ing off. E. C. Schrader. 


Miller. 1,578,157. 
Kiosk, Vending. J 
69,762. 
Kitchen ventilator. W. H. 
577,674. 
Label cutter, Twin-. F. 
Matteo. 1,577,918. 
Lace. M. U. Daudy. 
Lace. S. H. Page. 
Lace. B. C. Seligman. 
Lamp, Arc. A. P. Davis. 


1,578,098. 

Glass, Method of and apparatus for sever- 
ing. KE. C. Schrader. 1,577,543. 

Glass, Process and apparatus for refining. 
W. O. Amsler. 977,602. 

‘Glassware, Apparatus for burning off. A. 
C. Parker. 1,577,538. 

Glass, Apparatus for glazing edges of. A. 
B. Knight. 1,577,581. 

Glassware, Method of and apparatus for 
burning off. A.C. Parker. 1,577,655. 
Glassware, Process and apparatus for 
burning off. A. C. Parker. 1.577.654. 
Globe, Hluminating. C. FE. Whalin. 1,- 


M. Korniblum. 
Lamp holder for 
Tovey. 1,578,219. 
Lamp post, Bracket for a. 
Des. 69,740. 
Lamp, Sanctuary. 
Lamp stand, 
69,748-50. 


miners’ 


Floor-. 1. 


° 


Glue and gelatin, Electroosmotic purifica- 
tion of. W. Ruppel and E. Wolf. 1,- 
577.660. 

Goblet or similar article. J. H. 
Des. 69,784-6. 

Goggles. R. Malcom. 

Governor. L. H. Clements. 

Grab. G. E. McCracken. 

Grab. W. G. Wehr. 


Venon. | Latch and lock for doors, 


1,578,075. 
Latch, Metal. F. 


L5T7,980. 

1,577,691. 
1,577,833. 
1.577.668. 
Gramophone or similar article, Tone arm 


| 
| 1 > | 
Mahe de Chenel de la Bourdon- 


977,808, 





1.577.762. 
Grinding tool, Cylinder. G. H. 


| Aner 
1,577,955. 


Schaanning. 


Des. 69,738-9. 
Lighting fixtures, Ring for. 
ger. Des. 69,769. 


Blettner. 


Hair felt and method of making. A. Ih. 
Clapp. 1,577,955. 

Hair, Method and apparatus for treating. 
F. Capdevila. 1,578,012. 

Hair waver. M. B. Sylva. 1,577,598. 

Hair, Waving. F. Parker. 1,577,488. 

Ham boiler and the like. J. Kaefer, jr. 
or: iU;678,182 

Hand protector. G. B. Punches. 1,577,540. 

Handle: See Utensil handle. 

Hanger: See Gate hanger. 

Harmonica. G. B. Dusinberre 1,577,899. 

Harp or lamp-shade holder. B. Holtz.  1.- 


Des, 69,741. 


quette of. KE. Fernholtz. 





ing. F. Cartwright. 


ing. A. W. Scoles. 


1,577,505. 


Liquid-fuel burner. 


578,124. 
Harrow, Rotary. J.C. Stotz. 1,578,102. Lock: See Air-brake lock. 
| Harvester, Asparagus. C. Montan. 1.578.- Nut lock. 
| 162. Lock mechanism. 


————————— 


; ‘ . : for door. J. W. Bryce. 
printed in Spanish as well as Ienglish “for : 


the promotion of knowledge of the ma- 
terials of engineering and the standardiza- 
tion of specifications and the methods of 
testing them.” 


IF. Lijungtsrom. 1,577,532. 
Loom, Automatic circular. 


COMBINED STATEMENT OF THE RE- 
CEIPTS, BALANCES, ETC., OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1925. Office 
of the Secretary, Treasury Department, 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, 
Document No. 2966. Price, 50 cents \per 
copy. ; 


577,694. 


577.580. 
Loud speaker for vehicles. 
I’. H. N. Wohlers. 


1,577,643. 
The first 39 pages of this statement 
Hf. Skelly. 6,577,986. 
Lubricating device. A. 
578,106. 
Luggage carrier. M. A. 





receipts, amounting to $6, .799,115.90. 
Pages 40 to 250 inclusive show the multi- 
tudinous disbursements, amounting to 
$6,951,849,189.82. 





engine 


1,577,806. 


Jar: See Storage-battery jar. 

Jar vise, Fruit. W. F. Kaiser. 
Jellifying product and making same. M. 
joint. 


draining 


Kettles, Spoon rack for. R. 


B. Kurowski. De 


577,771. | / 
Gear mountings, Adapter for brake.- S. J. | Intestine cleaner. Animal. H. 
Strid. 1,577,772. gele. 1,578,167. 


Des. 69,747. 
Des. 69,768. 


Lamp base and ash receiver, 
Des. 69,761. 


R. C. Norton. 
Dichter. Des. 


Lamp, telephone, and smoking stand, Com- Det. U. S&S. 8S. 
bined. G,. Rossi. Des. 69,774. 
Lantern, Display. T. M. Chan. 


gates, Combination gravity. 


Christopher. 
Lens frame, Ophthalmic trial-. 


Life-saving device. F. W. 


for; €. 577,475. 

nais. 1,577,547. Lighting fixture, Arm for. 
Grate, Fuel-saving. A Mansfield. 1,577,- Des. 69,746. 

921. Lighting fixture, Deck-lamp. 
Grinder, Magazine  wood-pulp. E. C Schroeder. 1,577,497. 


Lighting fixtures, Plate for. 


Lighting fixtures, Spindle for. 'T. 


Lignite and making same, Block or bri- 
1,577,902. 

Lingerie fastener. F. Weinstein. 1.577.993. 
Linoleum or similar hard-surfaced cover- Ch. Radio Elect. Edward J. 
Des. 69 
Liquid compositions, Apparatus 
1,578,178. 
Liquid-dispensing device. Dp. 


737. 


- Tomkins. 


1,577,622. 
Loading sysiém. R. P. Greenleaf. 1.578.024. 
Switch lock. 


H. N. Sledge. 
Locks and the like, Interlocking system 
1,578,007. 
Locker and display rack for oil in sealed 
containers. FE. D. Gatchell. 
Locomotives. Toothed gearing for turbine. 


1,577,962. 


Bruno. 1,- 
Danner. 1,- 


Loud-speaker casing. ‘Il. W. Kirkman. 1.- 


1.877911. 
Lubricant cup. C. H. and P. J. Jorgenson. 


577,516. 
= Wire-weaving. J. J. 
' 
| 
Lubricant-supply magazine Automatic. B. 


Thornbrugh. — 1,- 


Kane. 











A. Schar- | Indiana and that it was a proper exercise 
of the State’s police power. 
HM. Ww 
Nitro; to Off. in Chg., Subm. Base, Hamp- 
. L. Hoster- » 
ton Rds., Va. 
EK. Ogden _ Lieut. Karl Rundquist, Relieved all ac- 
tive duty; to home. 
A. Years Lt. A. G.) George Ww. Bauernschmidt, 
Det. U. S. S. R-5; to U. S. S. R-3. 
ste at) RE Lt. (J. G.) Stephen B. Cooke, Det. U. S. 
8. R-1; to U. 8. 8. R-7. < 
F me Lt. (J. G.) Joseph B. Dunn, Det. U.S. 8. 
Floor Jack. | po: to U. 8. 8. R-8. 
Lt. (J. G.) Charles F. Erck, Det. U. S. S. 
1.578.134. R-2; to U. S. S. R-4. 
a I Lt. (J. G.) Robert A. Knapp, Det. U. S. 
8. R-3; to U. S. 8, R-1. 
x Lt. (J. G.) Edward I. McQuiston, Det. U. 
Sectional | 5s. R-3; to U. 8. 8. R-2, 
B. I | Lt. (J. G.) Eugene B. Oliver, Det. U. S. 
* “ 18. R-7; to U. 8. 8S. R-5. 
. Lt. (Ff. G.) Frederick S. Steinbauer, Det. 
Wyman. 1.1] vy, g. 8. R-6; to U. 8. 3. R-9. 
i Ensign John W. Price, Jr., Det. U. S. &. 
belts. R. F. ane to treatment, Nav. Hosp., New 
York. 
es Ensign Alfred H. Richards, Det. U. S. 
S. R-7; to U. S. 8. R-2. 
Anderson. 1,- | Engign Daniel F. J. Shea, Det. U. S. 3. 
_ | R-9; to U. S. S. R-6. 
Luisa and J. Di Lieut. Stuart J. Trowbridge (M. ©.) 
Det. Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to 
U. S. 8. Langley. 
Lt. Comdr. William N. Cogan (D. C.), 
Des. 69,779-80. Relieved all active duty; to home. 
577,611. Capt. John H. Merriam (S. C.), Det. Bu. 
Combined. | gs @ 4.: to duty as Navy Purchasing and 
Disbursing Officer, Shanghai, China. 
caps. F. K. Lt. Comdr. Frederick C. Bowerfind (S. 


C.), Det. U. 8S. 8. Séagull; to U. S&S. 8. 
Seattle. 

Comdr. William lL. F. Simonpiétri (S. 
1,578,087. c.), Det. as Navy Purchasing and Disb. 
Officer, Shanghai, China. 

Lt. Comdr. Thomas J. Bright (S$. C.), 
Pennsylvania; to U.\S. S 


Chanock. 


Seagull. 


1,577,449. Lt. Comdr. Omar D. Conger (S. C.), Det. 


windows, and | nN, o. B, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to Navy 
O. M. Fee. 


Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lt. Comdr. Charles V. McCarty (S. C.), 
1.578.075. | Det. Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to 
M. Poser. | U.S. S. Pennsylvania. 

Lieut. Robert H. Benson (S. C.), Det. 


Liska. 1, U. S. S. Brazos: to settle accounts. 


Lt. Comdr. Everett G. Morsell ¢(S. Cay 


". S. Crowell. | Det. U. S. S. Seattle; to Naval Operating 


Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


BK. J. Ch. Bosn, Leonard D. Douglas Det. U. 
S. S. Idaho; to U. S. S. Brant. 
Abrams. Ch. Bosn. Conrad Motz, Det. 15th Nav. 
Dist., Balboa, C. Z.; to U. 8S. S. Swan. 
. C. Pflea- Bosn. Charles B. Parr, Det. U. S. S. 


Brant; to U. S. S. Idaho. 

Ch. Gun. William H. Hughes, Det. Nav. 
Air Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. 8S. 
Altair. 

Ch. Gun. Edward L. Meyer, Det. U. S. S. 
Altair; to Asiatic Station. 


Chanock, 


Krueger, 
Det. Nay. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to 
for apply; | U.S. 8. Seattle. 

Orders issued to Officers under date of 
March 20: 

Comdr. Nathan W. Post, Det. 14th Nav. 
Dist.: to command Div. 36, Dest. Sqdns., 
Battle Fit. 

Lieut. John H. Campman, Det. 13th Nay. 
Dist. command Navy. Air Sta., Sand Point, 
Wash. 

Lieut. Lisle Henifin, Det. U. S. S, Sin- 
clair: to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Charles J. Palmer, -To further 
treatment, at Fitzsimons General Hospi- 
tal, Denver Colo. 

Lieut. Desmond J. Sinnott, Det. aide to 
Comat., 3rd Nav. Dist.; to U. S. S. Mary- 
land. 

Lt. (J. G.) Owen Rees, Det. U. S. S: Mul- 
lany; to Asiatic Station. 

Lt. (J. G.) Ralph H. Wishard, Desp. ors. 
9, March, 1926, to U. S. S. Childs revoked; 
to U. 8. S. Kidder. 

Ensign Ralph J. Arnold, Det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Brazos. 

Ensign Charles F. Just, Resignation ac- 
cepted March 17, 1926. 

Ensign Armand M. Morgan, Det. U.S. 
S. Sirius: to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Clifford G. Hines (M. C.), Det. 


1,578,211. 


IKKoch and 


1,578,186. 


&? es Lumber-patching machine. Buffelen. | way, Hosp., Wash. D. C.; to Nav. Hosp., 

SURFACE WATER SUPPLY OF THE secibeagin New York. 
| UNITED STATES 1926. PART VII. ae - | Comdr. Emory D. Stanley (S. C.), Let. 
LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER BASIN. Naval Mission to Peru: to temp. duty, 
| Water supply paper No. 567, issued by N O “d ° | Office of Naval Intelligence, Navy Dept. 
“ni >) ; ical Survey, I 7 avy raers ; . B H. Tricou (8S. C.), Det. 
| the United States Geological Survey, De- Comdr. Eugene 2 ; ? 
| partment of the Interior. Prepared by - Naval Supply Depot, N. O. B., San Diego, 

Nathan (. Grover, E. lL. Williams, H. C. The following navy orders were an- | Calif.; to Naval Air Sta., San Diego, Calif. 


nounced on March 24: 
Orders issued to Officers 
March 19: 
Comdr. John W. W. 


Beckman, Robert Follansbee and Hl. B. 
IXinnison in cooperation with the States 
| of Missouri, Colorado and Kansas. Price, 
15 cents per copy. 





This volume is one of a series of similar 


Comdr. Ralph A, 
Dest. Sqds., 


Koch, 
United States, relative to their water stor- 


quality of thé waters studied. <A ex- Lt. Comdr, Garrétt K. 


streams and canals in the districts desig- 


peieetteacemacis 


nated, 


under date of 


Cumming, Det. 
Hydrographic Office, Navy Dept., to U. S. 
reports presenting results of measure- | S. Wittery, as commanding officer. 

Det. Div. 36, 
3attle Iit., to Bu. of Naviga- 


Davis, 
tended and detailed study of the rivers, | S. Altair: to Off. in Chg., Branch Hydro- 
graphic Office, Portland, Oreg. 

Iieut. Edward G. Affleck, Det. U. &. & | Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


Lt. Comdr. John F. O'Mara (S. C.), Det. 
Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to c. f. o. 
U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. Edwin H. Bradléy (S. C.), Det. 
Nav. Ord. Plant, South Charleston, W. Va.; 
to Navy Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lieut. Harry G. Kinnard (S. €.), Det. 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to Naval Ord- 
nance Plant. South Charleston, W. Va. 

Bosn. Richard E. Hawes, Det. 15th Nav. 
Dist.; to U. S&S. S. Falcon. 

| ©h. Mach. Ellis L. Robinson, To duty 


Det. U. S. 
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OUTLINE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE U. S. VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Functions of the Government's Agency kor Handling Problems of Veterans 
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This Bureau Manages Soldier Insurance 


HE United States Veterans’ Bureau was created by an act was provided that in instances where a beneficiary of the burcau were increased from $20 to $50 per month. It provided that no re- atric or tubercular ailments or diseases and to certain other specified 
of Congress approved August 9, 1921, by which act the bureau suffering from tuberculosis had been hospitalized for more than one duction in compensation should be made retroactive and that no conditions, regardless of whether such ailments or diseases were due 
was established as an independent bureau under the President. year and was discharged with the disease completely arrested, tempo- discontinuance or reduction should be put into effect until the first to military service, and further authorized, so far as existing Gov- 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance qeas abolished by said act . rary total compensation should be paid for six months after dis day of the third calendar month after the new rating had bee) made ernment facilities permit, the hospitalization and necessary traveling 
and the powers and duties pertaining to the Director of the War charge. Furthermore, if a_ patient This amendment further made carpenses to veterans of any war, military occupation or military 
Risk Insurance under the Treasury Department were transferred were hospitalized for one year on ac- available all hospital facilities expedition since 1897 not, dishonorably discharged, without regard 
to the Veterans’ Bureau, together with the functions, powers and count of tuberculosis and would not ’ under the control and juris- to the nature or origin of their disability. This amendment also 
duties conferred upon the Federal Bonrd for Vocational Fiducation reach a condition of arrest by further diction of the Veterans’ Bu- provided for the placing of all field offices of the bureau on a com- 
by the act of June 27, 1918, known as the vocational rchabilitation hospitalization, he should be rated 7 seau to every honorably dis- » mon basis, thus decentralizing from the 1} district offices the adjudi- 














act, and the personnel, properties, ctc.. of the United States Public and paid as temporarily and totally charged veteran of the Span- cation of claims and dispensing relief to 54 field offices of the burcau 
Health Service as prescribed and provided in a written order of the disabled for a period,of three years ish American War, the Philip- known as regional offices. 
Secretary of the Treasury on April 19, 1921. Effective May 1, 1922, Compensation for totally blind vwet- pine Insurrection, the Bower Under Title 1V of this act, affecting rehabilitation, the last dates 
hospitals of the Public Health Service having to do with the care of crans was increased to $150 per Rebellion, or the World War, for application, induction and training were established as June 30, 
ez-service men were transferred to the bureau. month. Allowances for all attendants suffering “from neuropsychi- 1923, June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926, respectively; and additional 
The Bureau of War Risk Insurance was created by act of Con- DI REGTOR allowance of two months’ training pay was provided 
gress approved September 2, 1914, to insure American vessels and for the two months’ period immediately following 
their cargbes. By an act approved June 12, 1917, Congress added rehabilitation, with provision, however, that following 
the duty of insuring the lives of masters and crews of American 7 this two months’ period “all duty and obligation of 
vessels. On October 6, 1917, provisions were added providing pay- “ : the United States with respect to vocational rehabili- 
ment of allotments and allowances to dependent families of members tation shali cease and terminate.” This act also 





placed stronger emphasis on the obligation of training 
for cmplovability than in past enactments. 


of the military forces, payment of compensation for death ‘or dis- 
ability and the writing of term policies of insurance by the Federal 
Government against death or total disability. Amendments to the On June 5, 1924, the original functions of the United 
act have subsequently been made. The amendinents approved De- Statcs Veterans’ Bureau were augmented through the 


cembcr 24, 1919, provided for an optional nayment in lump sum of ASSISTANT DIRECTOR ASSISTANT To DIRECTOR enactment of the World War adjusted compensation 


o; 
act, which placed the administration of dispensing 
benefits provided by this act undcr the Veterans’ Bu- * 
rean. 4 
An amendment to the act of June 7, 1924, was made 
by the act of March 4, 1925, the most important pro- 
tisions of which were: (1) The consolidation in one 
section of the various provisions of the cristing act 
relative to forfeigure of rights to compensation and 
insurance, and the liberalization of these provisions, 
with particular respect to insurdncec; (2) the pro- 
viding of compensation and hospitalization for all men 
whose disability incurred in service has resulted in 
practically permanent and total disability, irrespective 
of misconduct; (3) the restoration of many important 








the converted forms of insurance and substantial increases in (the 
amount of compensation payable on account of death or 
disability. 

By the act of August 9, 1921, the Veterans’ Bureau was 
established and the administration of soldicrs’ relief activities 
became coordinated and consolidated in one agency. Tlic 








time limit for reinstatement of lapsed insurance .by disabled 





ex-scrvice men was extended. 4 two-ycar presumptive 





period for tuberculous and neuropsychiatric disabilities was 


s established, which enabled any case developing a 10 per 
© 






cent disability in these classes within two years from dis- 





charge to become automatically service connected and there- 






fore compensable. By amendments in December, 1922, the 














allowance for nurse was increascd from $20 to S50 per 

month for the blind, legless and armless in need of such 5 ~ insurance provisions essential to the insurance con- 

attendants. On March 4, 1923, the presumptive period for 3 DEPUTY DIRECTOR oO tract, whieh were not ineorporated in the act of June 

tuberculous and neuropsychiatric diseases was increased to oO . . 1924; (4) the provision for the immediate distribu- 

three years @nd hospital facilitics of the Vetcrans’ Bureau a o tion of insurance payable to the veterans’ estate, thus 

were cxtendcd to care for vetcrans of the Spanish American = eliminating the necessity for cndless administration 
War, the Philippine Insurrection and the of these acts by the bureau; and (5) 

Borer Rebellion, suffering from  ncuro- making the embezzlement of funds 

psychiatric and tubercular diseases. received from the burcau by guar- 
Amendments were included in the Worid \ dians a Federal offense. 

Wear veterans’ act approved June 7, 1924, in- 7 

creasing the presumptive period for auto- OPERATIONS OPERATIONS ma ts 

matic service connection for cases of tubcr- Krom an official description of the 






culosis and for ncuropsychiatric discases to 
January 1, 1925. Death compensation to 
widows and the children was increased. It 






functions of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
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This is the ninth of a series of 
charts showing in detail the or- 
ganization of each Independent 
Establishment of the Government 


I'he organization chart 
appearing on this page 
| was prepared by the CONSTRUCTION SUPPLY PERSONNEL. 
{ United States Bureau DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION 


| of Efficiency. 


CHIEF CLERKS 
DIVISION and the division of legislative 


work by committees of Congress. 







